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THE ORIGINS OF AGGRESSIVE INTERROGA- 
TION TECHNIQUES: PART I OF THE COM- 
MITTEE’S INQUIRY INTO THE TREATMENT 
OF DETAINEES IN U.S. CUSTODY (A.M. SES- 
SION) 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 2008 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:34 a.m. in room SD- 
106, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Carl Levin (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Levin, Lieberman, Reed, 
Akaka, Bill Nelson, E. Benjamin Nelson, Pryor, Webb, McCaskill, 
Warner, Inhofe, Sessions, Collins, Chambliss, Graham, Dole, 
Cornyn, Thune, and Martinez. 

Committee staff members present: Richard D. DeBobes, staff di- 
rector; and Leah C. Brewer, nominations and hearings clerk. 

Majority staff members present: Joseph M. Bryan, professional 
staff member; Ilona R. Cohen, counsel; Mark R. Jacobson, profes- 
sional staff member; Gerald J. Leeling, counsel; Peter K. Levine, 
general counsel; William G.P. Monahan, counsel; and Michael J. 
Noblet, professional staff member. 

Minority staff members present: Michael V. Kostiw, Republican 
staff director; William M. Caniano, professional staff member; 
David G. Collins, research assistant; David M. Morriss, minority 
counsel; and Dana W. White, professional staff member. 

Staff assistants present: Kevin A. Cronin, Jessica L. Kingston, 
Ali Z. Pasha, Benjamin L. Rubin, Brian F. Sebold, and Breon N. 
Wells. 

Committee members’ assistants present: Jay Maroney, assistant 
to Senator Kennedy; James Tuite, assistant to Senator Byrd; Fred- 
erick M. Downey, assistant to Senator Lieberman; Elizabeth King, 
assistant to Senator Reed; Bonni Berge and Darcie Tokioka, assist- 
ants to Senator Akaka; Christopher Caple, assistant to Senator Bill 
Nelson; Andrew R. Vanlandingham, assistant to Senator Ben Nel- 
son; Jon Davey, assistant to Senator Bayh; M. Bradford Foley, as- 
sistant to Senator Pryor; Gordon 1. Peterson, assistant to Senator 
Webb; Peg Gustafson, assistant to Senator McCaskill; Sandra Luff, 
assistant to Senator Warner; Anthony J. Lazarski and Nathan 
Reese, assistants to Senator Inhofe; Mark J. Winter, assistant to 
Senator Collins; Clyde A. Taylor IV, assistant to Senator 
Chambliss; Jennifer Olson, assistant to Senator Graham; Lindsey 
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Neas, assistant to Senator Dole; David Hanke, assistant to Senator 
Cornyn; Jason Van Beek, assistant to Senator Thune; and Erskine 
W. Wells III, assistant to Senator Wicker. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning everybody. 

Today’s hearing will focus on the origins of aggressive interroga- 
tion techniques used against detainees in U.S. custody. We have 
three panels of witnesses today, and I want to thank them for their 
willingness to voluntarily appear before the committee. 

Intelligence saves lives. Knowing where an insurgent has buried 
an improvised explosive device (lED) can keep a vehicle carrying 
marines in Iraq from being blown up. Knowing that an al Qaeda 
associate visited an Internet cafe in Kabul could be the key piece 
of information that unravels a terrorist plot targeting our embassy. 
But, how do we get people who know the information to share it 
with us? Does degrading them or treating them harshly increase 
the chances that they’ll be willing to help? 

Just a couple of weeks ago, I visited our troops in Afghanistan. 
While I was there, I spoke to a senior intelligence officer who told 
me that treating detainees harshly is actually an impediment, a 
roadblock, to use that officer’s word, to getting intelligence from 
them. Here’s why. He said that al Qaeda and Taliban terrorists are 
taught to expect Americans to abuse them; they’re recruited based 
on false propaganda that says that the United States is out to de- 
stroy Islam. Treating detainees harshly only reinforces their dis- 
torted view and increases their resistance to cooperate. The abuse 
at Abu Ghraib was a potent recruiting tool for al Qaeda and hand- 
ed al Qaeda a propaganda weapon that they could use to peddle 
their violent ideology. 

So, how did it come about that American military personnel 
stripped detainees naked, put them in stress positions, used dogs 
to scare them, put leashes around their necks to humiliate them, 
hooded them, deprived them of sleep, and blasted music at them? 
Were these actions the result of a “few bad apples” acting on their 
own? It would be a lot easier to accept if it were, but that’s not the 
case. The truth is that senior officials in the U.S. Government 
sought information on aggressive techniques, twisted the law to 
create the appearance of their legality, and authorized their use 
against detainees. In the process, they damaged our ability to col- 
lect intelligence that could save lives. 

Today’s hearing will explore how it came about that the tech- 
niques called survival, evasion, resistance, and escape (SERE) 
training, which are used to teach American soldiers to resist abu- 
sive interrogations by enemies that refuse to follow the Geneva 
Conventions, were turned on their head and sanctioned by Depart- 
ment of Defense (DOD) officials for use offensively against detain- 
ees. Those techniques included use of stress positions, keeping de- 
tainees naked, use of dogs, and hooding during interrogation. 

Some brief background on SERE training. The United States 
military has five SERE schools to teach certain military personnel, 
whose missions create a high risk that they might be captured, the 
skills needed to survive in hostile enemy territory, evade capture, 
and escape, should they be captured. The resistance portion of 
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SERE training exposes students to physical and psychological pres- 
sures designed to simulate abusive conditions to which they might 
he subject if taken prisoner by enemies that may abuse them. 

The Joint Personnel Recovery Agency (JPRA) is DOD’s agency 
that oversees SERE training. JPRA’s Instructor Guide states that 
a purpose of using physical pressures in training is “stress inocula- 
tion,” building soldiers’ immunities so that they, should they be 
captured and be subject to harsh treatment, are better able to re- 
sist. 

The techniques used in SERE training can include things like 
stripping students of their clothing, placing them in stress posi- 
tions, putting hoods over their heads, disrupting their sleep, treat- 
ing them like animals, subjecting them to loud music and flashing 
lights, and exposing them to extreme temperatures. It can also in- 
clude face and body slaps, and until recently, for some sailors who 
attended the Navy’s SERE school, it included waterboarding, which 
is mock drowning. 

The SERE schools obviously take extreme care to avoid injuring 
our own soldiers. Troops are medically screened to make sure that 
they’re fit for the SERE course. Prior to the training, each student’s 
physical limitations are carefully documented to reduce the chance 
that the SERE training and the use of SERE techniques will cause 
injury. 

There are explicit limitations on the duration and intensity of 
physical pressures. For example, when waterboarding was per- 
mitted at the Navy SERE school, the instructor manual stated that 
a maximum of 2 pints of water could be used on a student who was 
being waterboarded, and, if a cloth was used to cover a student’s 
face, it could stay in place a maximum of 20 seconds. 

SERE training techniques are legitimate and important training 
tools. They prepare our forces, who might fall into the hands of an 
abusive enemy, to survive by getting them ready for what might 
confront them. 

Strict controls are also in place during SERE training to reduce 
the risk of psychological harm to students. Psychologists are 
present throughout SERE training to intervene, should the need 
arise, and to talk to students during and after the training to help 
them cope with associated stress. 

Those who play the part of interrogators in the SERE school 
drama are not real interrogators, nor are they qualified to be. As 
the Deputy Commander for the Joint Forces Command (JFCOM) 
put it, “The expertise of JPRA lies in training personnel how to re- 
spond and resist interrogations, not in how to conduct interroga- 
tions.” Now, that is a fundamental, important distinction. 

Some might say that if our personnel go through it in SERE 
school, what’s wrong with doing it to detainees? Well, our per- 
sonnel are students, and they can call off the training at any time. 
SERE techniques are based on abusive tactics used by our enemies. 
If we use those same techniques offensively against detainees, it 
says to the world that they have America’s stamp of approval. That 
puts our troops at greater risk of being abused if they’re captured. 
It also weakens our moral authority and harms our efforts to at- 
tract allies to our side in the fight against terrorism. 
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So, how did SERE techniques come to be considered by DOD for 
detainee interrogation? In July 2002, Richard Shiffrin, a Deputy 
General Counsel in DOD and a witness at today’s hearing, called 
Lieutenant Colonel Daniel Baumgartner, also a witness today and 
then-Chief of Staff at JPRA, which is the agency that oversees the 
SERE training, and asked for information on SERE techniques. In 
response to Mr. Shiffrin’s request. Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner 
drafted a two-page memo and compiled several documents, includ- 
ing excerpts from SERE instructor lesson plans that he attached to 
his memo, saying that JPRA would “continue to offer exploitation 
assistance to those government organizations charged with the 
mission of gleaning intelligence from enemy detainees.” The memo 
was hand-delivered to the General Counsel’s Office on July 25, 
2002 (Appendix A). 

Again, it’s critical to remember that these techniques are not 
used in SERE school to obtain intelligence, they are to prepare our 
soldiers to resist abusive interrogation. 

The next day. Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner drafted a second 
memo, which included three attachments (Appendix A). One of 
those attachments listed physical and psychological pressures used 
in SERE training, including sensory deprivation, sleep disruption, 
stress positions, waterboarding, and slapping. It also made ref- 
erence to a section of the JPRA instructor manual that talks about 
coercive pressures, like keeping the lights on at all times and treat- 
ing a person like an animal. Another attachment, written by Dr. 
Ogrisseg, also a witness today, assessed the long-term psycho- 
logical effects of SERE training on students, and the effects of the 
waterboard. (Appendix A) 

This morning, the committee will have a chance to ask Mr. 
Shiffrin, Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner, and Dr. Ogrisseg about 
these matters. 

On August 1, 2002, a week after Lieutenant Colonel 

Baumgartner sent his memo to the DOD General Counsel, the De- 
partment of Justice’s (DOJ) Office of Legal Counsel (OLC) issued 
two legal opinions. One, commonly known as the first Bybee Memo, 
was addressed to the then-White House counsel, Alberto Gonzales, 
and provided OLC’s opinion on standards of conduct in interroga- 
tion required under the federal torture statute. The memo con- 
cluded that, “For an act to constitute torture as defined in the stat- 
ute, it must inflict pain that is difficult to endure; physical pain 
amounting to torture must be equivalent in intensity to the pain 
accompanying serious physical injury, such as organ failure, im- 
pairment of bodily function, or even death. For purely mental pain 
or suffering to amount to torture under the federal torture statute, 
it must result in significant psychological harm of significant dura- 
tion; e.g., lasting for months or even years.” 

The other OLC opinion, issued the same day and known as the 
second Bybee Memo, responded to a Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) request and addressed the legality of specific interrogation 
tactics, ^^ile the interrogation tactics reviewed by the OLC in the 
second Bybee Memo remain classified. General Hayden, in public 
testimony before the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence in 
February, said that the waterboard was one of the techniques that 
the CIA used with detainees. Stephen Bradbury, the current As- 
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sistant Attorney General for the OLC, testified before the House 
Judiciary Committee earlier this year that “CIA’s use of water- 
boarding procedure was adapted from the SERE training program.” 

During the time the DOD General Counsel’s Office was seeking 
information from JPRA, JPRA staff, responding to a request from 
Guantanamo Bay (GTMO), were finalizing plans to conduct train- 
ing for interrogation staff from U.S. Southern Command’s 
(SOUTHCOM) Joint Task Force 170 at GTMO. During the week of 
September 16, 2002, a group from GTMO, including interrogators 
and behavioral scientists, traveled to Fort Bragg, NC, and attended 
training conducted by instructors from the JPRA SERE school. 
None of the three JPRA personnel who provided the training was 
a trained interrogator. 

On September 25, just days after the GTMO staff returned from 
that training, a delegation of senior administration lawyers, includ- 
ing Jim Haynes, General Counsel for DOD; John Rizzo, acting CIA 
General Counsel; David Addington, counsel to the Vice President; 
and Michael Chertoff, head of the Criminal Division of the DOJ, 
visited GTMO. An after-action report produced by military lawyers 
after the visit noted that one purpose of the trip was to receive 
briefings on intelligence techniques. (Appendix A) 

On October 2, 2002, a week after John Rizzo, the acting CIA 
General Counsel, visited GTMO, a second senior CIA lawyer, Jona- 
than Fredman, who was chief counsel to the CIA’s 
Counterterrorism Center, went to GTMO, attended a meeting of 
GTMO staff, and discussed a memo proposing the use of aggressive 
interrogation techniques. That memo had been drafted by a psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist from GTMO who, a couple of weeks ear- 
lier, had attended that training, given at Fort Bragg by instructors 
from the SERE school. 

While the memo remains classified, minutes from the meeting 
where it was discussed are not. Those minutes clearly show that 
the focus of the discussion was aggressive techniques for use 
against detainees. (Appendix A) 

When the GTMO chief of staff suggested at the meeting that 
GTMO “can’t do sleep deprivation,” Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, 
GTMO’s senior lawyer, responded, “Yes, we can, with approval.” 
Lieutenant Colonel Beaver added that (jTMO, “may need to curb 
the harsher operations while the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) is around.” 

Mr. Fredman, the senior CIA lawyer, suggested that it’s “very ef- 
fective to identify detainee phobias, and to use them,” and de- 
scribed to the group the so-called wet-towel technique, which we 
know as waterboarding. Mr. Fredman said, “It can feel like you’re 
drowning. The lymphatic system will react as if you’re suffocating, 
but your body will not cease to function.” Mr. Fredman presented 
the following disturbing perspective on legal obligations under our 
anti-torture laws, saying, “It is basically subject to perception. If 
the detainee dies, you’re doing it wrong.” If the detainee dies, 
you’re doing it wrong? How on Earth did we get to the point where 
a senior U.S. Government lawyer would say that whether or not an 
interrogation technique is torture is “subject to perception,” and 
that if “the detainee dies, you’re doing it wrong?” 
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The GTMO senior Judge Advocate General (JAG) Officer Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Beaver’s response was, “We’ll need documentation 
to protect us.” 

Nine days after that October 2, 2002, meeting. General 
Dunlavey, the Commander of Joint Task Force 170 at GTMO, sent 
a memo to SOUTHCOM requesting authority to use interrogation 
techniques, which the memo divided into three categories of pro- 
gressively more aggressive techniques. Category 1 was the least ag- 
gressive; category 2 more so, and included the use of stress posi- 
tions, exploitation of detainee fears, such as fear of dogs, removal 
of clothing, hooding, deprivation of light and sound; and category 
3 techniques included techniques like the so-called “wet-towel 
treatment,” or waterboard, that was the most aggressive. (Appen- 
dix A) 

A legal analysis by GTMO’s staff judge advocate. Lieutenant 
Colonel Diane Beaver, justifying the legality of the techniques, was 
sent with that request. (Appendix A) 

On October 25, 2002, General James Hill, the SOUTHCOM Com- 
mander, forwarded General Dunlavey’s request to the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS). Nine days later, the Joint Staff so- 
licited the view of the military Services on the GTMO request. (Ap- 
pendix A) 

Now, that was October 25. The military Services reacted strongly 
against using many of the techniques in the GTMO request. In 
early November 2002, in a series of memos, the Services identified 
serious legal concerns with the techniques, and they called urgently 
for additional analysis. 

The Air Force cited, “serious concerns regarding the legality of 
many of the proposed techniques,” and stated that “the techniques 
described may be subject to challenge as failing to meet the re- 
quirements outlined in the military order to treat detainees hu- 
manely.” The Air Force also called for an in-depth legal review of 
the request. 

The chief legal advisor to the Criminal Investigative Task Force 
(CITF) at GTMO wrote that category 3 techniques and certain cat- 
egory 2 techniques may, “subject servicemembers to punitive arti- 
cles of the Uniform Code of Military Justice (UCMJ),” and called, 
“the utility and legality of applying certain techniques in the re- 
quest, questionable,” and stated that he could not advocate, “any 
action, interrogation or otherwise, that is predicated upon the prin- 
ciple that all is well if the ends justify the means and others are 
now aware of how we conduct our business.” 

The chief of the Army’s International and Operational Law Divi- 
sion wrote that techniques like stress positions, deprivation of light 
and auditory stimuli, and use of phobias to induce stress, “crosses 
the line of humane treatment,” and “would likely be considered 
maltreatment under the UCMJ, and may violate the torture stat- 
ute.” The Army labeled the request legally insufficient and called 
for additional review. 

The Navy response recommended a more detailed interagency 
legal and policy review of the request, in their words. 

The Marine Corps expressed strong reservations, stating that 
“several of the category 2 and category 3 techniques arguably vio- 
late Federal law and would expose our servicemembers to possible 
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prosecution.” The Marine Corps said the request was not “legally 
sufficient,” and, like the other Services, called for “a more thorough 
legal and policy review.” 

Now, while it has been known for some time that military law- 
yers voiced strong objections to interrogation techniques in early 
2003 during the DOD Detaining Working Group process, these No- 
vember 2002 warnings from the military Services were expressed 
before the Secretary of Defense (SECDEF) authorized the use of 
aggressive techniques, and were not publicly known until now. 

When the Joint Staff received the military Services’ concerns. 
Rear Admiral Jane Dalton, then-legal advisor to the Chairman of 
the JCS, began her own legal review of the proposed interrogation 
techniques, but that review was never completed. Today, we’ll have 
the opportunity to ask Rear Admiral Dalton about that. 

Notwithstanding concerns raised by the military Services, DOD 
General Counsel Jim Haynes sent a memo to Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld on November 27, 2002, recommending that he approve 
all but 3 of the 18 techniques in the GTMO request. (Appendix A) 
Techniques like stress positions, removal of clothing, use of pho- 
bias, such as fear of dogs, and deprivation of light and auditory 
stimuli were all recommended for approval. 

Five days later, on December 2, 2002, Secretary Rumsfeld signed 
Mr. Haynes’ recommendation, adding the handwritten note, “I 
stand for 8 to 10 hours a day, why is standing limited to 4 hours?” 
(Appendix A). 

When Secretary Rumsfeld approved the use of abusive tech- 
niques against detainees, he unleashed a virus which ultimately in- 
fected interrogation operations conducted by the U.S. military in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Discussions about reverse-engineering SERE techniques for use 
in interrogations at GTMO had already prompted strong objections 
by the DOD’s CITE at GTMO. CITE Deputy Commander Mark 
Fallon said that the SERE techniques were “developed to better 
prepare U.S. military personnel to resist interrogations, and not as 
a means of obtaining reliable information,” and that, “CITE was 
troubled with the rationale that techniques used to harden resist- 
ance to interrogations would be the basis for the utilization of tech- 
niques to obtain information.” 

In the week following the Secretary’s December 2, 2002, author- 
ization, senior staff at GTMO set to work drafting a standard oper- 
ating procedure (SOP) specifically for the use of SERE techniques 
in interrogations. The first page of one draft of that SOP stated 
that, “The premise behind this is that the interrogation tactics 
used at U.S. military SERE schools are appropriate for use in real- 
world interrogations. These tactics and techniques are used at 
SERE school to break SERE detainees. The same tactics and tech- 
niques can be used to break real detainees during interrogation.” 
The draft described how to slap, strip, and place detainees in stress 
positions. It also described hooding, manhandling, and walling de- 
tainees. (Appendix A) 

When they saw the draft SOP, the CITE and Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) personnel again raised a red flag. A draft of 
their comments on the SOP said that the use of aggressive tech- 
niques only, “ends up fueling hostility and strengthening a detain- 
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ee’s will to resist,” but those objections did not stop GTMO from 
taking the next step: training interrogators on how to use tech- 
niques offensively. 

On December 30, 2002, two instructors from the Navy SERE 
school arrived at GTMO. The following day, in a session with ap- 
proximately 24 interrogation personnel, the two demonstrated how 
to administer stress positions and various slaps, just like they do 
in SERE school. 

Around this time. General Hill, the Commander of SOUTHCOM, 
spoke to General Miller and discussed the fact that a debate was 
occurring over the Secretary’s approval of the techniques. In fact, 
CITE’s concerns had made their way up to then-Navy General 
Counsel Alberto Mora, and a battle over interrogation techniques 
was being waged at senior levels in the Pentagon. 

On January 3, 2003, 3 days after they conducted the training, 
the SERE instructors met with Major General Miller, and, accord- 
ing to some who attended. General Miller stated he did not want 
his interrogators using the techniques that the Navy SERE instruc- 
tors had demonstrated. That conversation took place after the 
training had already occurred, and not all of the interrogators who 
attended the training got the message. 

Now, 2 weeks earlier, on December 20, 2002, Alberto Mora, who 
is a witness here today, had met with DOD General Counsel Jim 
Haynes. In a memo describing that meeting, Mr. Mora said that he 
told Mr. Haynes that he thought that interrogation techniques that 
had been authorized by the SECDEE on December 2, 2002, “could 
rise to the level of torture,” and he asked them, “What did depriva- 
tion of light and auditory stimuli mean? Could a detainee be locked 
in a completely dark cell? Eor how long? A month? Longer? What 
exactly did the authority to exploit phobias permit? Could a de- 
tainee be held in a coffin? Could phobias be applied until madness 
set in?” (Appendix A) 

On January 9, Alberto Mora met with Jim Haynes again. This 
is 2003, now. According to his memo, Mora expressed frustration 
that the Secretary’s authorization had not been revoked, and told 
Haynes that the policies could threaten Secretary Rumsfeld’s ten- 
ure and even damage the presidency. 

On January 15, 2003, having gotten no word that the Secretary’s 
authority would be withdrawn, Mora delivered a draft memo to 
Haynes’s office stating that, “The majority of the proposed categoiy 
2 and all of the category 3 techniques were violative of domestic 
and international legal norms, and that they constituted, at a min- 
imum, cruel and unusual treatment, and, at worst, torture.” 

In a phone call, Mora told Haynes that he would be signing that 
memo later that day unless he heard definitively that the use of 
the techniques was being suspended. In a meeting that same day, 
Haynes returned the draft memo and told Mora that the Secretary 
would rescind the techniques, which the Secretary did that day, 
January 15, 2003. 

At the same time that the Secretary did that, he directed the es- 
tablishment of a working group to review interrogation techniques. 

What happened next has already become well known. For the 
next few months, the judgments of senior military and civilian law- 
yers critical of legal arguments supporting aggressive interrogation 
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techniques were rejected in favor of a legal opinion from the OLC’s 
John Yoo. The Yoo opinion, the final version of which was dated 
March 14, 2003, was requested by Jim Haynes and repeated much 
of what the first Bybee Memo had said 6 months earlier. Mr. Mora, 
who was one of the working group participants, said that soon after 
the working group was established it became evident that the 
group’s report “would contain profound mistakes in its legal anal- 
ysis, in large measure because of its reliance on the flawed OLC 
memo.” 

In a meeting with Yoo, Mora asked whether the law allowed the 
President to go so far as to order torture, and Yoo responded, “Yes.” 

The August 1, 2002, Bybee memo, again, had said that to violate 
the federal anti-torture statute, physical pain that resulted from an 
act would have to be “equivalent in intensity to the pain accom- 
panying serious physical injury, such as organ failure, impairment 
of bodily function, or even death.” John Yoo’s March 14, 2003, 
memo stated that criminal laws, such as the federal anti-torture 
statute, would not even apply to certain military interrogations, 
and that interrogators could not be prosecuted by the Justice De- 
partment for using interrogation methods that would otherwise vio- 
late the law. 

One CIA lawyer reporter called the Bybee memo of August 2002 
a “golden shield.” Combining it with the Yoo memo of March 2003, 
the Justice Department had attempted to create a shield to make 
it difficult or impossible to hold anyone accountable for their con- 
duct. 

Ultimately, the working group report, finalized in April 2003, in- 
cluded a number of aggressive techniques that were legal, accord- 
ing to John Yoo’s analysis. The full story of where the working 
group got those techniques remains classified. However, the list 
itself reflects the influence of SERE. Removal of clothing, prolonged 
standing, sleep deprivation, dietary manipulation, hooding, increas- 
ing anxiety through the use of a detainee’s aversions, like dogs, and 
face and stomach slaps were all recommended. Top military law- 
yers and Service general counsels had objected to these techniques 
as the report was being drafted. Those who had objected, like Navy 
General Counsel Alberto Mora, were simply excluded from the 
process, not even told that a final report had been issued. 

On April 16, 2003, less than 2 weeks after the working group 
completed its report, the SECDEF authorized the use of 24 specific 
interrogation techniques for use at GTMO. While the authorization 
included such techniques as dietary manipulation, environmental 
manipulation, and sleep adjustment, it was silent on most of the 
techniques in the working group report. However, the Secretary’s 
memo said that, “If, in your view, you require additional interroga- 
tion techniques for a particular detainee, you should provide me, 
via the Chairman of the JCS, a written request describing the pro- 
posed technique, recommending safeguards, and the rationale for 
applying it with an identified detainee.” (Appendix A) 

Now, how did SERE techniques make their way to Afghanistan 
and Iraq? Shortly after the Secretary approved Jim Haynes’s rec- 
ommendation, on December 2, 2002, the techniques and the fact 
that the Secretary had authorized them became known to interro- 
gators in Afghanistan. A copy of the Secretary’s memo was sent 
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from GTMO to Afghanistan. The officer in charge of the intel- 
ligence section at Baghram Air Field in Afghanistan has said that, 
in January 2003, she saw, in Afghanistan, a PowerPoint presen- 
tation listing the aggressive techniques authorized by the Secretary 
on December 2, 2002. Documents and interviews also indicate that 
the influence of the Secretary’s approval of aggressive interrogation 
techniques survived their January 15, 2003, rescission. 

On January 24, 2003, 9 days after Secretary Rumsfeld’s rescis- 
sion, the staff judge advocate for Combined Joint Task Force 
(CJTF)-180, Central Command’s conventional forces in Afghani- 
stan, produced an interrogation techniques memo. While that 
memo remains classified, the unclassified version of a report by 
Major General George Fay stated that the CJTF-180 memo, “rec- 
ommended removal of clothing,” a technique that had been in the 
Secretary’s December 2, 2002, authorization, and discussed exploit- 
ing Arab fear of dogs, another technique approved by the Secretary 
on December 2, 2002. 

From Afghanistan, the techniques made their way to Iraq. Ac- 
cording to the DOD Inspector General (IG), at the beginning of the 
Iraq war, the special mission unit forces in Iraq “used a January 
2003 SOP which had been developed for operations in Afghani- 
stan.” According to the DOD IG, the Afghanistan SOP had been 
“influenced by the counter-resistance memorandum that the 
SECDEF approved on December 2, 2002, and incorporated tech- 
niques designed for detainees who were identified as unlawful com- 
batants. Subsequent battlefield interrogation SOPs included tech- 
niques such as yelling, loud music, and light control, environmental 
manipulation, sleep deprivation adjustment, stress positions, 20- 
hour interrogations, and controlled fear, muzzled dogs.” 

Special mission unit techniques eventually made their way into 
SOPs issued for all U.S. forces in Iraq. The interrogation officer in 
charge at Abu Ghraib obtained a copy of the special mission unit 
interrogation policy and submitted it virtually unchanged to her 
chain of command as proposed policy for the conventional forces in 
Iraq, led at the time by Lieutenant General Ricardo Sanchez. 

On September 14, 2003, General Sanchez issued the first CJTF- 
7 interrogation SOP. That policy authorized interrogators in Iraq 
to use stress positions, environmental manipulation, sleep manage- 
ment, and military working dogs to exploit detainees’ fears in inter- 
rogations. 

In the report of his investigation into Abu Ghraib, Major General 
George Fay said that interrogation techniques developed for GTMO 
became “confused and were implemented at Abu Ghraib.” Major 
General Fay said that removal of clothing, while not included in 
CJTF-7’s procedures, was imported to Abu Ghraib, and could be 
traced “through Afghanistan and GTMO,” and contributed to an 
environment at Abu Ghraib that appeared to “condone depravity 
and degradation rather than humane treatment of detainees.” 

Following a September 9, 2004, committee hearing on his report, 
I asked Major General Fay whether the policy approved by the 
SECDEF on December 2, 2002, contributed to the use of aggressive 
interrogation techniques at Abu Ghraib, and he responded, “Yes.” 

Not only did SERE training techniques make their way to Iraq, 
but instructors from JPRA’s SERE school followed. The DOD IG re- 
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ported that, in September 2003, at the request of the commander 
of the Special Mission Unit Task Force, JPRA deployed a team to 
Iraq to provide assistance to interrogation operations. During that 
trip, SERE instructors were authorized to participate in the inter- 
rogation of detainees in U.S. military custody. Accounts of that trip 
will be explored at a later time, and I’ll be sending a letter to DOE) 
asking that those accounts and other documents relating to JPRA’s 
interrogation-related activities be declassified. 

Major General James Soligan, the Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
JECOM, which is the JPRA’s higher headquarters, issued a memo- 
randum referencing JPRA’s support to interrogation operations. 
Soligan wrote that, “Recent requests from the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense (OSD) and Combatant Commands have solicited 
JPRA support based on knowledge and information gained through 
the debriefing of former U.S. Prisoners of War (POWs) and detain- 
ees and their application to U.S. strategic debriefing and interroga- 
tion techniques. These requests, which can be characterized as of- 
fensive support,” he said, “go beyond the chartered responsibilities 
of JPRA. The use of resistance to interrogation knowledge for offen- 
sive purposes lies outside the roles and responsibilities of JPRA.” 
(Appendix A) 

Lieutenant General Robert Wagner, the deputy commander of 
JECOM, has likewise said that, “Relative to interrogation capa- 
bility, the expertise of JPRA lies in training personnel how to re- 
spond and resist interrogations, not in how to conduct interroga- 
tions. Requests for JPRA interrogation support were both incon- 
sistent with the unit’s charter and might create conditions which 
task JPRA to engage in offensive operational activities outside of 
JPRA’s defensive mission.” (Appendix A) 

The DOD IG’s report, completed in August 2006, said that the 
techniques in Iraq and Afghanistan had derived, in part, from 
JPRA and SERE. 

Many have questioned why we should care about the rights of 
detainees. On May 10, 2007, General David Petraeus answered 
that question in a letter to his troops. This is what General 
Petraeus wrote, “Our values and the laws governing warfare teach 
us to respect human dignity, maintain our integrity, and do what 
is right. Adherence to our values distinguishes us from our enemy. 
This fight depends on securing the population, which must under- 
stand that we, not our enemies, occupy the moral high ground.” 

He continued, “I fully appreciate the emotions that one experi- 
ences in Iraq. I also know firsthand the bonds between members 
of the brotherhood of the close fight. Seeing a fellow trooper killed 
by a barbaric enemy can spark frustration, anger, and a desire for 
immediate revenge. As hard as it might be, however, we must not 
let these emotions lead us, or our comrades in arms to commit 
hasty, illegal actions. In the event that we witness or hear of such 
actions, we must not let our bonds prevent us from speaking up. 
Some might argue that we would be more effective if we sanctioned 
torture or other expedient methods to obtain information from the 
enemy. They would be wrong. Beyond the basic fact that such ac- 
tions are illegal, history shows that they are also frequently neither 
useful nor necessary.” 
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He concludes, “We are, indeed, warriors. We train to kill our en- 
emies. We are engaged in combat. We must pursue the enemy re- 
lentlessly, and we must be violent at times. What sets us apart 
from our enemies in this fight, however, is how we behave. In ev- 
erything we do, we must observe the standards and values that dic- 
tate that we treat noncombatants and detainees with dignity and 
respect. While we are warriors, we are also all human beings.” 

Senator Warner has asked Senator Graham to be the acting 
ranking member today. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER 

Senator Warner. That’s correct, Mr. Chairman. Senator Graham 
is a full colonel in the JAG Corps of the United States Military Re- 
serve. I collaborated with him and Senator McCain when we did 
the Detainee Treatment Act (DTA), and I’ve asked, and Senator 
McCain joined in this, that he represent our side as the ranking, 
here this morning and throughout the context of these hearings. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we have to look at this 
situation in the context of the aftermath of September 11, when 
this country was struggling to come to a full recognition about our 
vulnerability to attacks such as we experienced on that fateful day. 
I think men and women in uniform, as well as in the civilian com- 
munity, did everything we could to try and preserve and protect 
our great Nation, a nation that is founded under the rule of law; 
and there should be no deviation from that. 

I also, Mr. Chairman, draw your attention to the letter that you 
received, and the committee, from the counsel for one of the wit- 
nesses today, and in your reply you said, “On those rare occasions 
when a witness believed that he or she should not answer a ques- 
tion without divulging classified information, the witness has so in- 
formed the committee.” Could the Chair advise the committee how 
we will avail ourselves of such classified information that the wit- 
nesses may possess, at the same time protecting them? 

Chairman Levin. Of course, we would request, if it’s appropriate, 
that information be declassified, but we cannot receive classified in- 
formation at this hearing. 

Senator Warner. Absolutely. I see. 

Let’s also reflect on the fact that in April 2004 through 2006 this 
committee, recognizing there were problems in this area, conducted 
17 hearings and briefings with regard to detainee abuse, military 
commissions, and the new Army Field Manual. That was largely 
out of the Abu Ghraib. You and I worked together on that, Mr. 
Chairman, and that led to the DTA. So, I think this committee has 
a long record, both under Republican control and Democratic con- 
trol, to examine this matter. 

Chairman Levin. It is an important tradition, and I’m glad that 
you made reference to it, that this committee conduct this kind of 
oversight hearing. It is our responsibility, and I am grateful for 
your reference to that effort on our part. 

Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, to the witnesses, for testifying before us today. 

Let me begin by saying I have made it clear a long time ago that 
I believed administration lawyers used bizarre legal theories to jus- 
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tify harsh interrogation techniques. I’ve also been troubled by the 
fact that they implemented these procedures over the strenuous ob- 
jections of military lawyers and many others with expertise in 
these areas. 

I think our military community, particularly our legal commu- 
nity, Mr. Chairman, has been saying, “What about the shoe on the 
other foot?” I don’t doubt for one moment what al Qaeda will do 
to anyone they capture wearing our uniform. That’s not the issue. 
We know what they do. As a matter of fact, I saw a video last night 
of a Taliban group, showing a 14-year-old about to slit the throat 
of one of their captives. Obviously, the video did not go to conclu- 
sion, but that is a bit about who we’re fighting. The question is, 
how do we beat these people? Do we behave like them, or do we 
behave differently? Do we marginalize them, or do we empower 
them? I would argue that anytime that we can be associated with 
techniques that go down their road, we’re empowering them and 
marginalizing ourselves. In this regard, what we’re trying to do 
here today is important. 

Now, the guidance that was provided during this period of time, 
I think, will go down in history as some of the most irresponsible 
and shortsighted legal analysis ever provided to our Nation’s mili- 
tary and intelligence communities. I do not believe the members of 
the administration who played a major role in developing interro- 
gation policy were motivated by anything other than a desire to 
protect our Nation. I know that to be true, that the men and 
women in question felt America was under attack — and we were — 
and they were motivated to protect the Nation. That, to me, is 
clear, and in that regard, their service is to be appreciated. 

However, if the administration had adhered to the letter and 
spirit of the law, our treaty obligations, and adequately consulted 
with Congress, I do not believe we would be here today. 

It is important that we all understand and agree that the high 
ground in this war against Islamic extremism is the moral high 
ground. The high ground is often a military term used where the 
advantage to those occupying the high ground is clear, and those 
below are in a very precarious situation. In this war, there is no 
capital to conquer, no air force to shoot down, no navy to sink. The 
high ground in this war against radical Islamic extremism is the 
moral high ground. 

We’re not going to conquer this enemy on a battlefield. There will 
be no surrender with a white flag. It is truly a battle of ideas and 
values. The issues we’re going to discuss today represent a lost op- 
portunity in this war. 

I’d like to briefly outline where we were in the aftermath of the 
tragic events of September 11, and where we are today, in terms 
of the interrogation, detention, and trial of enemy combatants for 
war crimes. 

Let’s face the cold, hard facts. On September 10, 2001, America 
was unprepared. We were not ready to fight an enemy that claimed 
no country and wore no uniform. We weren’t ready to capture, de- 
tain, and interrogate terror suspects who represent no nation-state 
and indiscriminately kill civilians and soldiers alike. 

After we invaded Iraq, we underestimated the threat of an insur- 
gency, and we were slow to adapt to the situation on the ground. 
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We were ill-equipped to manage Abu Ghraib, and perplexed by 
what to do with unlawful combatants in Afghanistan. 

I don’t offer our lack of preparation for this long war against rad- 
ical Islam as an excuse, but, rather, as the context in which a se- 
ries of extraordinarily poor decisions were made at the Pentagon, 
DOJ, and the White House with respect to detainees. 

To the great regret of many of us, the administration pursued a 
go-it-alone strategy when it came to the treatment and detention 
of unlawful enemy combatants. Under the rubric of the Com- 
mander in Chiefs inherent authority in a time of war and armed 
with the authorization to use military force, which Congress passed 
in the days after September 11, the administration implemented 
policies that were drafted, implemented, revised, rescinded, and re- 
issued in an endless loop. 

Interrogation techniques which were supposed to be limited to 
CTMO may have migrated to Iraq and Afghanistan. The chaos was 
created by administration lawyers’ decision to ignore the advice of 
our senior military leaders and military lawyers, and depart from 
decades of adherence to the Army Field Manual, the UCMJ, and 
the Geneva Conventions. It’s hard to fathom that our Nation and 
the world would have to hear the United States discuss documents 
like the Torture Memo. 

Eventually, the departure from the time-honored standards of 
the Geneva Convention — and they are well known in respect to 
rules of restraint — were replaced with a new set of untested proce- 
dures which became dangerously and disastrously confused. The al- 
leged detainee abuse was the unfortunate result. 

Now, this, at Abu Ghraib, was not just a few bad apples. Clearly, 
they were people acting on their own inappropriately in a very per- 
verse fashion regarding detainees. But, I think it is best to say that 
Abu Ghraib was a result of system failure. 

Mr. Haynes, who will come before the committee today, wrote in 
an official document that waterboarding “may be legally available” 
to the military; never mind the fact that it is clearly prohibited 
under the UCMJ. 

As a personal aside, Mr. Chairman, one of the great concerns I’ve 
had about this whole process is the legal exposure that you place 
men and women in uniform if they go down this road. The UCMJ 
could not be more clear when it comes to the guidelines and guid- 
ance provided to those in uniform regarding detainees. 

We have a very clear policy of nonabuse. Why? General Petraeus 
said it better than I could. We’re trying to be different than our 
enemy, and I regret the fact that some of our military members 
were giving advice that would expose them to prosecution if they 
had followed that advice. 

The final report of the working group on interrogation, convened 
by Mr. Haynes, reiterated an OLC opinion that, “In order to re- 
spect the President’s inherent constitutional authority to manage a 
military campaign, the prohibition against torture must be con- 
strued as inapplicable to interrogations undertaken pursuant to the 
Commander in Chief authority.” 

I would just add that these treaties that we’re talking about, the 
Convention Against Torture (CAT), signed by Ronald Reagan, has 
served this country and the world well. Would we sit on the side- 
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lines if some executive in another country said, “I have the inher- 
ent authority, because my nation is at risk, to set this treaty 
aside”? Would we object if some airman were in the hands of a na- 
tion-state and the executive of that nation said, “Even though I 
signed up to the Geneva Convention, I believe I have the inherent 
authority to protect my people, to set it aside, in this case”? If we 
go down that road, the law means nothing. 

Regarding detention and prosecution of detainees, we follow a 
similar pattern. I’ve fought for years with the administration to en- 
sure the policies, implemented for determining who is an enemy 
combatant and who should be tried for violation of war crimes, fol- 
low the Law of War. Here again, the administration tried to play 
cute with the law on evidence obtained by coercive means and ac- 
cess to classified evidence, just to name two areas. 

I remember very vividly the initial Military Commissions Act 
(MCA) would allow the military jury to receive classified informa- 
tion never shared with the accused. It could be shared with the de- 
fense attorney, but not provided to the accused, on the theory that 
it would compromise national security. My belief has always been, 
what would we do in a trial in some foreign land, with a CIA agent 
or a military member of our Special Forces or a downed airman, 
where the trial went forward and the jury, or the equivalent there- 
of, was provided information regarding the innocence or guilt of the 
American in question, and they were never allowed to see what 
they were charged with or to be able to confront the evidence — 
what would we do? I think we would object. 

Congress was late in exercising its authority in these matters, 
but the key point is that we eventually did. The passage of the 
McCain Amendment ensured that this Nation would not engage in 
interrogation techniques that constituted cruel, inhumane, or de- 
grading treatment. The Bush administration fought Senator 
McCain on the prohibition, but Congress passed it overwhelmingly. 
The McCain Amendment started putting us back on the road to up- 
holding the best traditions of our Nation and restoring our stand- 
ing in the world. 

In the same bill, the DTA, the Army Field Manual became the 
standard for all DOD interrogations. With the passage of the MCA, 
we have ensured that all of our interrogators are fully compliant 
with the CAT, Common Article 3 of the Geneva Conventions, and 
the War Crimes Statute. The MCA put in place procedures that our 
Nation could be proud of when it comes to prosecuting detainees 
for war crimes. 

I deeply regret that — the Supreme Court ruling providing a con- 
stitutional right of habeas corpus to noncitizen terror suspects. I 
think this is a very bad decision for America. I think the American 
people are going to be deeply disturbed to learn that the master- 
mind of September 11, Khalid Sheikh Mohammed, has the same 
constitutional rights as they do. As Chief Justice Roberts argued in 
his dissenting opinion, “So, who has won? Not the detainees. The 
Court’s analysis leaves them with only the prospect of future litiga- 
tion to determine the content of their new habeas right, followed 
by further litigation to resolve their particular cases, followed by 
further litigation before the DC Circuit, where they could have 
started, had they invoked the DTA procedure. Not Congress, whose 
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attempt to determine through democratic means how best to bal- 
ance the security of the American people with the detainee’s liberty 
interests has been unceremoniously brushed aside. Not the Great 
Writ, whose majesty is hardly enhanced by the extension to a juris- 
dictional quirky outpost with no tangible benefit to anyone. Not the 
rule of law, unless by that it is meant the rule of lawyers, who will 
now arguably have a greater role than military and intelligence of- 
ficials in shaping policy for alien enemy combatants. Certainly not 
the American people, who today lose a bit more control over the 
conduct of this Nation’s foreign policy to unelected, politically unac- 
countable judges.” 

Unfortunately, the administration did not want to give the de- 
tainees an inch. Congress eventually gave them a few hundred 
yards, and now the Supreme Court has given them miles. We have 
gone from one extreme to the other. 

As long as these investigations go on. I’m confident that we will 
continue to find mistakes and uncover more poor policy decisions. 
But, the overriding question is, have we learned from our mis- 
takes? Are we all moving forward on a solid basis? The answer, in 
my opinion, is yes. The fact that the legal and policy decisions 
made from 2002 to 2005 were based on inadequate legal analysis, 
used to justify harsh treatment of detainees, is not new news to 
me. I don’t think it is new news to anyone on the committee or 
anyone who has followed or reviewed any of the 15 different DOD 
investigations that had been launched in the last 5 years or the nu- 
merous hearings held in the House and Senate. This committee 
alone has had 17 separate briefings and hearings on detainee 
abuses. 

Senator Warner is to be commended to making the difficult deci- 
sion to have the committee fully investigate the Abu Ghraib scan- 
dal so that the American people and the world would know that 
when this country makes mistakes, it doesn’t hide from them or 
cover them up. 

So, respectfully, Mr. Chairman, we’re not breaking new ground 
here. The abuses, the inconsistencies, the pattern of poor judgment 
in these matters are well-documented. The fact is that we have 
come a long way in the past 5 years. Secretary Rumsfeld is gone. 
Wolfowitz, Cambone, and Feith are all gone. John Yoo and Jim 
Haynes are gone. I look forward to hearing from the witnesses 
today. I hope that we can continue to try to find a way to protect 
our Nation that recognizes, even though that we’re at war, we must 
operate within the bounds of the laws and the treaties that make 
our Nation strong. 

As do you, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the willingness to cooper- 
ate. I think the country has been well-served by these hearings, 
and that we have learned from our mistakes and we have made ad- 
justments accordingly. In that regard. Congress has fulfilled it obli- 
gations under the Constitution and made us a stronger nation. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Graham. Your 
experience as a military lawyer is an invaluable resource for this 
committee and for the country. We’re very, very grateful for you 
and for it. 

Our first panel today consists of Richard Shiffrin, who is the 
former Deputy General Counsel for Intelligence at DOD; retired 
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Lieutenant Colonel Dan Baumgartner, who is the former chief of 
staff of the JPRA; and Dr. Jerry Ogrisseg, former chief of psy- 
chology services at the U.S. Air Force Survival School. 

I think, Mr. Shiffrin, that you are going to go first, followed by 
Mr. Baumgartner, and then Dr. Ogrisseg. If you have opening 
statements, we would welcome them at this time. 

Mr. Shiffrin? 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD L. SHIFFRIN, FORMER DEPUTY GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL FOR INTELLIGENCE, DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE 

Mr. Shiffrin. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I do not 
have an opening statement. I am here to answer questions of the 
committee and will do my best to recall events that occurred 5 or 
6 years ago. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Mr. Shiffrin. 

Next, we would call upon retired Lieutenant Colonel Dan 
Baumgartner. 

STATEMENT OF LT. COL. DANIEL J. BAUMGARTNER, JR., USAF 

(RET.), FORMER CHIEF OF STAFF, JOINT PERSONNEL RE- 
COVERY AGENCY 

Colonel Baumgartner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do have an 
opening statement. 

Chairman Levin, Senator Graham, and distinguished members of 
the committee, thank you for providing me the opportunity at this 
hearing to answer the questions the committee may have relative 
to interrogation techniques for use with detainees in U.S. custody. 
I am currently the acting director and senior analyst, personnel re- 
covery policy, in the Defense Prisoner of War Missing Personnel Of- 
fice, Personnel Recovery Policy Directorate OSD. 

I served on Active Duty as an officer in the United States Air 
Force from 1979 to 2003, and from 1990 I was assigned to the Air 
Force Survival School. From then until my retirement ceremony in 
March 2004, I’ve served in a variety of capacities involving the 
DOD Personnel Recovery Mission. My final assignment, from 1998 
until May 2003, was as the Chief of Staff to the JPRA. 

The JPRA is the United States JFCOM’s office of primary re- 
sponsibility for the DOD Personnel Recovery Mission. 

Personnel Recovery Mission involves a sum of military, civil, and 
diplomatic efforts to prepare for and execute the recovery and re- 
integration of captured, detained, isolated, or missing United 
States personnel who become separated from their organization 
while participating in a U.S. -sponsored military activity or mission 
outside of the United States, and who are, or may be, in a situation 
where they may be isolated, beleaguered, detained, captured, or 
having to evade, resist, or escape. 

In accordance with the committee’s specific request. I’ve provided 
written testimony about my recollection of any assistance to inter- 
rogators provided by JPRA personnel. The JPRA commander at the 
time, and my boss. Colonel Randy Moulton, had prohibited JPRA 
personnel from becoming involved in actual interrogations of de- 
tainees, and, as far as I know, JPRA personnel did not participate 
in detainee interrogations at any time prior to my retirement. 
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In late 2001 or possibly early 2002, intelligence came to JPRA’s 
attention that might apply to detainee questioning. We shared the 
information with the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA), because 
their strategic debriefers would most likely be called upon for de- 
tainee questioning. DIA accepted our offer to provide briefings to 
a couple of their deploying groups. I, myself, did not provide any 
briefings to DIA personally, but I believe the DIA groups received 
briefings centered on resistance techniques, questioning techniques, 
and general information, how exploitation works. 

I was also personally provided a 30-minute briefing to the CITF, 
located at Fort Belvoir, which worked under the Under Secretary 
of the Army. This briefing occurred in 2002. I provided information 
on resistance techniques, questioning techniques, and general in- 
formation on how exploitation works, and also JPRA’s mission and 
role in the Department. We also briefed one other agency. 

In addition to this assistance in approximately mid-2002. Army 
Lieutenant Colonel Dr. Morgan Banks, the Director of Psycho- 
logical Services at Fort Bragg, NC, requested that JPRA personnel 
travel to Fort Bragg, NC, to provide briefings to Army psycholo- 
gists and other mental-health personnel. That briefing occurred in 
September 2002. I coordinated the support, in terms of scheduling 
and obligating the JPRA to respond to Dr. Banks’ request. 

The briefings were designed to assist the Army in training Army 
psychologists and other mental health personnel on what it would 
mean to be assigned to duty at GTMO. To my best recollection, the 
course had instruction in exploitation, oversight, and treatment of 
detainees and staff in a captivity environment, and what the pro- 
fessional ethical issues might be for clinical psychologists operating 
in a captivity environment. 

I also provided written testimony of my recollections of my com- 
munications with the Office of the General Counsel of DOD. Al- 
though I have no personal recollection, I understand, from a review 
of the documents, that in December 2001 JPRA provided the Office 
of the General Counsel information involving the exploitation proc- 
ess and historical information on captivity and lessons learned. 
That request came from Mr. Richard Shiffrin. 

I do recall that in July 2002, Mr. Shiffrin requested information 
from the JPRA about interrogation techniques used against a 
United States POW. In response to this request, I provided some 
papers on exploitation interrogation and lesson plans used to train 
our U.S. personnel on the psychological aspects of detention, exploi- 
tation threats and pressures, methods of interrogation, and resist- 
ance to interrogations. 

After a follow-up request for the use of physical pressures, I pro- 
vided that additional information, which consisted of the use of 
physical pressures in our personnel recovery training, with infor- 
mation compiled from JPRA experts, and one paper from the Air 
Force SERE school psychologist. Captain and Dr. Jerry Ogrisseg, 
on the effects of resistance training. 

I followed up with one or two more phone calls to make sure I 
had provided the information requested to the Office of the General 
Counsel. I do not recall any further communications with the Office 
of General Counsel about these issues after the summer of 2002. 
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I thank the committee for allowing me to provide an opening 
statement, and look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Colonel Baumgartner follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Lt. Col. Daniel J. Baumgartner, Jr., USAF (Ret.) 

Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, and distinguished members of the committee. 
On 27 May 2008, I was requested to voluntarily testify at today’s hearing to discuss 
issues relating to the committee’s inquiry into the treatment of detainees in U.S. 
custody. I was informed the hearing would explore the development, consideration, 
and approval of interrogation techniques for use with detainees in U.S. custody. My 
testimony today is in response to that request. 

In August and September 2007, I was questioned by committee staff members 
with respect to my knowledge, while at my final military assignment as the Chief 
of Staff, Joint Personnel Recovery Agency (JPRA), of the matters addressed in the 
committee’s May 27, 2008 letter. In accordance with the committee’s specific re- 
quest, my written testimony today addresses my recollection of: (a) my communica- 
tions with the Office of the General Counsel (OGC) of the Department of Defense 
(DOD) relative to [interrogation] techniques for use with detainees in U.S. custody; 
(b) my communication with JPRA personnel and the then-Chief of Psychology Serv- 
ices at the Department of the Air Force’s Air Education and Training Command 
that resulted from requests made by the OGC [relative to interrogation techniques 
for use with detainees in U.S. custody]; (c) and my knowledge of any assistance to 
interrogators provided by JPRA personnel, [relative to interrogation techniques for 
use with detainees in U.S. custody]. 

Before I address these specific questions, it is helpful to provide some background 
information about my military career from 1979 until my retirement in May 2003 
(my final day of duty was March 19, 2003). 

I graduated from the United States Air Force (USAF) Academy in 1979 and spent 
my first 11 years in the Air Force flying T-37, C-130, and T-38 aircraft. In 1990 
I was assigned to the USAF Survival School. From then until my retirement cere- 
mony in March 2003, I served in a variety of capacities involving the personnel re- 
covery mission. My final assignment was as Chief of Staff to the JPRA at their 
headquarters at Fort Belvoir, VA, from the fall 1998 until my last day of Active 
Duty on March 19, 2003. As the Chief of Staff, I was the manager of internal proc- 
esses, overseer of internal staff work as the chief “staff officer,” and staff director. 
While I was aware of many things involving the JPRA, I was not privy to every- 
thing. JPRA directors had the authority and ability to go directly to the commander 
and deputy commander. 

The JPRA is the U.S. Joint Forces Command’s Office of Primary Responsibility 
for the DOD personnel recovery mission and executes the Commander, United 
States Joint Forces Command (USJFCOM), Executive Agent duties with respect to 
the personnel recovery mission. The JPRA shapes the planning, preparation, and 
execution of personnel recovery for the DOD to enable commanders, individuals, re- 
covery forces, and supporting organizations to effectively execute their personnel re- 
covery responsibilities. 

“Personnel recovery” is the sum of military, civil, and diplomatic efforts to prepare 
for and execute the recovery and reintegration of captured, detained, isolated, or 
missing personnel from uncertain or hostile environments and denied areas. “Per- 
sonnel” for purposes of the personal recovery mission include United States military 
members, DOD civilian employees, or contractor service employees who are sepa- 
rated from their organization while participating in a U.S. sponsored military activ- 
ity or mission outside the U.S., and are, or may be, in a situation where they may 
be isolated, beleaguered, detained, captured or having to evade, resist, or escape. 

a. My communications with the OGC of the DOD relative to [interrogation] tech- 
niques: 

My recollection of my first communication with OGC relative to techniques was 
with Richard Shiffrin in July 2002. However, during my two interviews with com- 
mittee staff members last year I was shown documents that indicated I had some 
communication with Mr. Shiffrin related to this matter in approximately December 
2001. Although I do not specifically recall Mr. Shiffrin’s request to the JPRA for in- 
formation in late 2001, my previous interviews with committee staff members and 
review of documents connected with Mr. Shiffrin’s December 2001 request have con- 
firmed to me the JPRA, at that time, provided Mr. Shiffrin information related to 
this committee’s inquiry. From what I reviewed last year with committee staff mem- 
bers, the information involved the exploitation process and historical information on 
captivity and lessons learned. But, until today, I have never met Mr. Shiffrin. 
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With respect to Mr. Shiffrin’s July 2002 request, he contacted the JPRA and 
asked for information on interrogation resistance techniques used against U.S. pris- 
oners of war. I asked my Commander, Colonel Moulton, for approval to support the 
request, which he granted. I then passed the request for support to our higher head- 
quarters through USJFCOM J3 for approval. After USJFCOM approved supporting 
the request, I asked our resident JPRA experts for assistance in obtaining the infor- 
mation Mr. Shiffrin requested. My response memorandum to Mr. Shiffrin included 
a couple of papers on exploitation, and interrogation and lesson plans used to train 
our U.S. personnel (i.e., potential isolated personnel) in the psychological aspects of 
detention, exploitation-threats and pressures, methods of interrogation, and resist- 
ance to interrogations. After having the package delivered I believe there were some 
phone calls between Mr. Shiffrin and me to clarify parts of the package (I don’t re- 
call what the specific questions were, but essentially they involved follow-up ques- 
tions about the material I sent). 

A few days later I received another phone call from Mr. Shiffrin requesting infor- 
mation on the use of physical pressures, which, after notifying Colonel Moulton, I 
provided. The information on the use of physical pressures in our personal recovery 
training consisted of a memorandum with information compiled from JPRA experts 
and one paper from an Air Force Survival, Evasion, Resistance, and Escape school 
psychologist. Captain (Dr.) Jerry Ogrisseg, on the effects of resistance training. I fol- 
lowed-up with one or two phone calls to make sure I had provided the information 
Mr. Shiffrin requested. I do not recall any further communications with Mr. Shiffrin 
or other DOD, OGC personnel about these issues after the July 2002 requests for 
information. 

b. My communication with JPRA personnel and the then-Chief of Psychology Serv- 

ices at the Department of the Air Force’s Air Education and Training Command 
that resulted from requests made by the OGC 

As noted, in response to Mr. Shiffrin’s requests for information I spoke with the 
then-Chief of Psychology Services at the Department of the Air Eorce’s Air Edu- 
cation and Training Command, Dr. Jerry Ogrisseg, about information his office had 
on the psychological effects on trainees of resistance training. That communication 
resulted in our compiling and sending to Mr. Shriffrin the second memorandum 
noted above with some attachments. 

c. My knowledge of any assistance to interrogators provided by JPRA personnel 

The JPRA commander prohibited JPRA personnel from becoming involved in ac- 
tual interrogations of detainees. As far as I know, JPRA personnel did not partici- 
pate in detainee interviews at any time prior to my retirement. 

In late 2001 (or possibly early 2002), intelligence came to the JPRA’s attention 
that might apply to detainee questioning. We shared that information with the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency (DIA) because their strategic debriefers would most likely 
be called upon for detainee questioning. DIA accepted our help to provide briefings 
to a couple of their deploying groups. I myself did not provide any briefings to DiA, 
but I believe the DIA groups received less than a day’s worth of briefings, centered 
on resistance techniques, questioning techniques, and general information on how 
exploitation works. 

I also provided a more limited briefing (about 30 minutes) to the Criminal Inves- 
tigation Task Eorce located at Fort Belvoir, which worked under the Army. JPRA 
also briefed one other agency. These organizations were also briefed on resistance 
techniques, questioning techniques, and general information on how exploitation 
works. 

Army Lieutenant Colonel (Dr.) Morgan Banks, the Director of Psychological Serv- 
ices, at Fort Bragg, NC, also asked the JPRA for support. I recall the request was 
to travel to Fort Bragg to provide briefings to Army psychologists and other mental 
health personnel, which occurred in September 2002. I coordinated the support in 
terms of scheduling and obligating the organization to respond to Dr. Banks’ re- 
quest. The briefings were designed to assist the Army in training Army Psycholo- 
gists and other mental health personnel on what it would mean to be assigned to 
duty at Guantanamo Bay. To my best recollection, the course had instruction in ex- 
ploitation, oversight and treatment of detainees and staff in a captivity environ- 
ment, and what the professional ethical issues might be for clinical psychologists op- 
erating in a captivity environment. 

I thank the committee for allowing me to provide this written testimony in re- 
sponse to the committee’s request and look forward to answering your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Mr. Ogrisseg? Or, Dr. Ogrisseg, excuse me. 
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STATEMENT OF JERALD F. OGRISSEG, FORMER CHIEF, PSY- 
CHOLOGY SERVICES, 336TH TRAINING GROUP, UNITED 

STATES AIR FORCE SURVIVAL SCHOOL 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for al- 
lowing me to appear before you today. Before testifying, I want to 
provide some background information about me. 

I received my bachelor’s of science degree from The Ohio State 
University, and my master’s and Ph.D. degrees in clinical psy- 
chology from Bowling Green State University in Ohio. I joined the 
Air Force in 1995, and I went through residency training in psy- 
chology at Wilford Hall Medical Center in San Antonio, TX. I then 
served as a clinical psychologist in Air Force behavioral health clin- 
ics at Lackland Air Force Base and Onizuka Air Station in Cali- 
fornia. In those positions, I provided a wide range of basic psycho- 
logical services. 

I then served as the SERE psychologist for the United States Air 
Eorce Survival School at Eairchild Air Eorce Base in Washington 
from Eebruary 4, 1999, to July 28, 2002. There, I was the com- 
mander’s representative for all psychological aspects of training. 
My primary purpose was to safeguard the integrity of the training 
by providing risk management oversight of training activities and 
to conduct research to address questions of training effectiveness 
and training risk. 

I separated from Active Duty service at the grade of major in 
2002 to accept a civilian position with the JPRA. I serve, currently, 
as the SERE research psychologist for the JPRA, where I’ve been 
assigned since July 29, 2002. In that capacity, my job is to conduct 
research, conduct operational release handling of recovered, re- 
turned, and repatriated U.S. personnel, and to recommend policies 
in these areas. I also provide expert knowledge in human decision- 
making, behavioral adaptation, learning in stressful environments, 
learned helplessness, and learning to enhance human resiliency. I 
chair an international research panel on survival psychology 
through the Human Resources and Performances Group of the 
Technical Cooperation Program, which includes fellow survival psy- 
chologists from Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak with you today, and I 
look forward to answering any questions you have. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Ogrisseg follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Dr. Jerald Ogrisseg 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for allowing me to ap- 
pear before you today. My testimony will address my July 2002 communications 
with the Chief of Staff of the Joint Personnel Recovery Agency (JPRA) relating to 
interrogations and resistance training techniques, my July 24, 2002 memorandum 
“Psychological Effects of Resistance Training,” and the role of Survival, Evasion, Re- 
sistance, and Escape (SERE) psychologists, and the use of physical and psycho- 
logical pressures in resistance training for U.S. soldiers. 

First, I want to provide some personal background information. I received my 
Bachelor’s of Science degree from The Ohio State University and my Masters and 
Ph.D. degrees in clinical psychology from Bowling Green State University in Ohio. 
I joined the Air Force in 1995. I went through residency training in psychology at 
Wilford Hall Medical Center in San Antonio, TX. I then served as a clinical psychol- 
ogist in Air Force Behavioral Health clinics at Lackland Air Force Base and at 
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Onizuka Air Station. In those positions, I provided a wide range of basic psycho- 
logical services. I then served as the SERE Psychologist for the United States Air 
Force Survival School at Fairchild Air Force Base, WA, from 4 February 1999 to 
28 July 2002. There I was the Commander’s representative for all psychological as- 
pects of training. My primary purpose was to safeguard the integrity of training by 
providing risk management oversight of training activities, and to conduct research 
to address questions of training effectiveness and training risk. I separated from ac- 
tive duty service at the grade of major in 2002 to accept a civilian position with the 
JPRA. I serve currently as the SERE Research Psychologist for the JPRA where I 
have been assigned since 29 July 2002. In that capacity, my job is to conduct re- 
search, operational release handling of recovered, returned, and repatriated U.S. 
personnel, recommend policies in these areas, and provide expert knowledge in 
human decisionmaking, behavioral adaptation, learning in stressful environments, 
learned helplessness, and learning to enhance human resiliency. I also Chair an 
international research panel on Survival Psychology through the Human Resources 
and Performance Group of the Technical Cooperation Program which includes fellow 
survival psychologists from Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. This panel was recognized by each of those countries with 
a team achievement award for creating and demonstrating the effectiveness of a se- 
lection program for Resistance Training instructors which served to select appro- 
priate people to become instructors and thereby mitigate training risks. 

Mr. Chairman, with regards to my July 2002 communications with then Lt. Col. 
Dan Baumgartner, the then Chief of Staff of JPRA, my recollection is that Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Baumgartner called me directly, probably on the same day that I gen- 
erated my 24 July 2002 memorandum that I referenced earlier. He indicated that 
he was getting asked “from above” about the psychological effects of resistance 
training. I had no idea who was asking Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner “from 
above” and did not ask him to clarify who was asking. I recall reminding Lieutenant 
Colonel Baumgartner in general terms about program evaluation data I’d presented 
in May of 2002 at the SERE Psychology Conference. These data, which were col- 
lected on Air Force survival students at different points of time during training, in- 
dicated that training significantly improves students confidence in their ability to 
adhere to the Code of Conduct. 

Then, I recall Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner asking me if I thought training 
was harmful to students. This question and my responses to it formed the basis of 
my 24 July 2002 memorandum to Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner, which is the 
best record of the conversation that we had. In general terms, I indicated that a 
very small percentage of students (4.3 percent) had adverse psychological reactions 
to our training, but we (the survival psychology staff) were able to remotivate al- 
most all of those having adverse reactions (96.8 percent) to complete training. Thus, 
less than .2 percent of the roughly 14,000 students were unable to complete training 
due to psychological problems which arose during training. The exact numbers I 
cited in the memorandum were retrieved from the annual risk reports we kept. In 
order to ensure that our program was safe and effective, I also told Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Baumgartner that students received three debriefings during training, two of 
which were conducted by the Psychology Services staff, and that the other was a 
detailed, thorough operational debriefing. These debriefings normalized the stu- 
dents’ performance and reactions during training, and reinforced the training objec- 
tives to increase their skill and confidence. As an additional point on this question, 
I indicated that very few complaints were made following training. These indicators 
combined led me to conclude that long-term negative effects of training are likely 
minimal. I did caveat, however, that we did not routinely survey students in the 
years following training to confirm this conclusion. 

Finally, as indicated in my 24 July 2002 memorandum, Lieutenant Colonel 
Baumgartner asked me if I’d ever seen the waterboard used, and what I thought 
of it. I told him that I had seen it used while observing Navy training the previous 
year, and that I would never recommend using it in training. He asked me why and 
if I thought it was physically dangerous. I responded that I didn’t see anyone get- 
ting physically injured when I observed it, and as stated in my memorandum, the 
Navy was applying it to medically screened trainees with medical personnel imme- 
diately available to monitor and intervene if necessary. However, that wasn’t the 
point, as psychologically the waterboard produced capitulation and compliance with 
instructor demands 100 percent of the time. During debriefings following training, 
students who had experienced the waterboard expressed extreme avoidance atti- 
tudes such as a likelihood to further comply with any demands made of them if 
brought near the waterboard again. I told Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner that 
waterboarding was completely inconsistent with the stress inoculation paradigm of 
training that we used, and was more indicative of a practice that produces learned 
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helplessness — a training result we tried strenuously to avoid. The final area I recall 
Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner asking me about were my thoughts on using the 
waterboard against the enemy. I asked responded by asking, “wouldn’t that be ille- 
gal?” He replied that some people were asking from above about the utility of using 
this technique against the enemy for the same reasons I wouldn’t use it in training. 
I replied that I wouldn’t go down that path because, aside from being illegal, it was 
a completely different arena that we in the Survival School didn’t know anything 
about. When we concluded the talk, Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner asked if I 
would write him a memo reflecting what we’d just discussed regarding the psycho- 
logical effects of training so he could include it with other materials he was sending 
up. He also asked if I would comment on both the physical and psychological effects 
of the waterboard. I replied that I would, and drafted the memo. 

Mr. Chairman, with regards to the role of SERE psychologists, as I mentioned 
earlier, the intent is to provide expert knowledge and research to advise the com- 
mander in order to prevent in-role behavioral drift or role creep within the training, 
prevent moral disengagement of staff while providing training, and maintain the ef- 
fectiveness of training within a stress inoculation-based approach. These aims are 
accomplished through: psychologically screening instructors; training instructors 
and out-of-role supervisors on indicators of behavioral drift and moral disengage- 
ment, and associated preventative actions; immediately conducting incident reviews 
following any adverse training events; and advising on administrative or retraining 
actions when indicated. 

Mr. Chairman, physical and psychological pressures are used in resistance train- 
ing for several reasons. Historically, coercive pressures have been used against U.S. 
soldiers in numerous captivity situations. Including simulated physical and psycho- 
logical stresses to our training adds more realism and effectiveness to the training. 
Additionally, in the realm of the training science world, simulated physical and psy- 
chological stresses would be recognized during the task analysis as some of the con- 
ditions under which the resistance skills must be applied. The overall goal is to in- 
still good habits in trainees and the ability to think clearly and solve problems dur- 
ing repeated exposure to stressful situations to ensure that performance does not 
degrade under stress. 

In SERE resistance training, physical and psychological pressures consist of con- 
tact with a student, as well as use of threats and ploys that are designed to test 
the students’ resistance. The pressures are designed to cause some physical and 
emotional discomfort. These pressures are definitely not designed to cause injury or 
anything other than minor, temporary irritation. All pressures are reviewed by med- 
ical and psychological staff before they are used to ensure that a good margin of 
physical and psychological safety exists when they are used, and to limit their use 
on personnel with pre-existing medical and psychological concerns. Additionally, 
when physical pressures are used, the use is continuously monitored by multiple 
levels of out of role school personnel to ensure that the pressures are used within 
established limits. The psychological purpose of physical and psycholo^cal pressures 
at the Air Force Survival School was always to enhance student decisionmaking, re- 
sistance, confidence, resiliency, and stress inoculation, and not to break the will of 
the students or to teach them helplessness. 

In conclusion Mr. Chairman, let me emphasize again that the purpose of our 
training of U.S. military personnel is to increase their level of confidence that they 
can survive captivity and interrogation situations, comply with the Code of Conduct, 
and return with the least amount of physical and psychological damage. Our basic 
concept for this training is that if a servicemember has met the types of interroga- 
tion conditions even once before, they will begin to be familiar with them and thus 
more able to cope with an otherwise extremely stressful and confusing situation. Al- 
though there are many sacrifices and harrowing circumstances that our soldiers, 
marines, sailors, and airmen are called to task to face, I can think of none more 
amazing and confusing than being held captive by your enemy. I believe we have 
a moral obligation to provide our personnel this training. Through our training, we 
prepare our Nation’s best for the worst, so that if they fall into the hands of the 
enemy, they can see that situation through the lens of an experience that they’ve 
already dealt with successfully — providing them with hope and courage to survive 
and return with honor. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak with you today. I look forward to answer- 
ing any questions you may have. 

Chairman Levin. Let’s start with an 8-minute round. 

Let me start with you first, Mr. Shiffrin. When you were the 
Deputy General Counsel for Intelligence for the DOD, I understand 
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you had some discussions with the DOD General Counsel, Jim 
Haynes, about interrogations in the spring or summer of 2002. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Shiffrin. That’s correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Did you talk about SERE during those discus- 
sions? 

Mr. Shiffrin. My recollection, Mr. Chairman, is that, at some 
point in the spring — late spring, early summer — I had some discus- 
sions with Jim Haynes about where expertise might lie, within the 
DOD, on interrogation. The sense that I and others had was that 
DOD had been out of this business for a long, long time, at least 
since the Vietnam war, and that there wasn’t a skilled cadre of in- 
vestigators/interrogators outside of the law enforcement context, 
the Air Force Office of Special Investigations and Naval Criminal 
Investigative Service or Army Criminal Investigation Division 
(CID). I think those folks, at least Army CID, were already being 
used for their expertise in trying to develop effective interrogation 
methods. 

I don’t know whether Mr. Haynes suggested trying to contact the 
SERE JPRA folks or whether I — and I was aware of JPRA through 
some of my other work — said, “Well, maybe the folks at JPRA have 
some information. There has to be some scholarly professional lit- 
erature on the subject, and perhaps they have some.” 

Chairman Levin. Is that what he said? 

Mr. Shiffrin. No, I think I said 

Chairman Levin. All right. 

Mr. Shiffrin. — at least that part, about finding historical schol- 
arly, professional journals, medical journals, psychological journals 
that may be in existence. I assumed that this stuff was still ac- 
tively being investigated, analyzed, pursued by professionals. 

Chairman Levin. Was it after those discussions with Mr. Haynes 
that you talked to Colonel Baumgartner? 

Mr. Shiffrin. I don’t remember who I contacted at Fort Belvoir. 

Chairman Levin. Did you talk with Colonel Baumgartner after 
you had discussions with Haynes? 

Mr. Shiffrin. I talked to someone at Fort Belvoir in JPRA, yes. 

Chairman Levin. You don’t know that it was Colonel 
Baumgartner. 

Mr. Shiffrin. The name — it could have been. 

Chairman Levin. All right. 

Mr. Shiffrin. I’m not suggesting it wasn’t. 

Chairman Levin. Do you — 

Mr. Shiffrin. I think I talked to two people. 

Chairman Levin. You’re saying that you can’t remember whether 
or not those requests that you had, or the conversations with folks 
at JPRA, were based on Jim Haynes’s request to you. You don’t re- 
member that. 

Mr. Shiffrin. Oh, no, I think they were initiated by that. 

Chairman Levin. Oh. 

Mr. Shiffrin. As to whether specifically he said, “Contact 
JPRA,” I don’t know. He may have said, “Can you think of anyone 
who might have information on this subject?” 

Chairman Levin. Gotcha. Was this effort because there was 
some frustration with the lack of intelligence that was coming up? 
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Mr. Shiffrin. That’s the sense I got, not just from that discus- 
sion, but in previous meetings I was at, that I attended, generally, 
of our office, where there was discussion about progress or lack of 
progress in exploitation of detainees. 

Chairman Levin. Now, Colonel Baumgartner, in your written 
testimony you say that Mr. Shiffrin called and asked you, in July 
2002, for information on the use of physical pressures in SERE 
training. Is that correct? Your written testimony says that. 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. In response, you sent to Mr. Shiffrin a list of 
physical pressures, including stress positions, walling, degradation, 
sensory deprivation, and waterboarding. You also sent him a memo 
from Dr. Ogrisseg about the psychological effects of that training. 
Is that correct? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Now, if you look at tab 2, was that your memo 
that you sent to the General Counsel’s office? (Appendix A) 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Was, attached to that memo, some attach- 
ments, the ones that appear at tabs 3 and 4? [Pause.] 

Colonel Baumgartner. Well, there are actually three tabs, but 
these two were 

Chairman Levin. Those two were two of the attachments 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Is that correct? The first attachment, in num- 
ber 4 was the Ogrisseg memo that you had obtained from Dr. 
Ogrisseg. Is that correct? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir. Number 4 was from Dr. 
Ogrisseg. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Now, tab 3 is a memo entitled “Phys- 
ical Pressures Used in Resistance Training and Against American 
Prisoners and Detainees,” is that correct? That’s tab 3? (Appendix 
A) 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, it’s a talking paper. 

Chairman Levin. But, is that the title of it? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. All right, let me just turn to Dr. Ogrisseg, here. 

In your prepared testimony. Dr. Ogrisseg, this is what you’ve 
said, that — with regards to that July 2002 communication with 
Colonel Baumgartner, who was then chief of staff for JPRA, it was 
your recollection that Colonel Baumgartner called you directly, 
probably on the same day that you generated that July 24, 2002, 
memorandum; he indicated he was getting asked, “from above,” 
about the psychological effects of resistance training. You didn’t 
know who was asking Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner from 
above, and did not ask him to clarify who was asking. You recalled 
reminding Colonel Baumgartner, in general terms, about the pro- 
gram evaluation data that you had presented at the SERE Psy- 
chology Conference, and you also indicated, on page 4 of your writ- 
ten testimony, that you told Colonel Baumgartner that 
“waterboarding was completely inconsistent with the stress inocu- 
lation paradigm of training that we use; it was more indicative of 
a practice that produces learned helplessness, a training result 
that we tried strenuously to avoid. The final area I recall Colonel 
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Baumgartner asking about were my thoughts on the use of the 
waterboard against the enemy.” You responded by saying, 
“Wouldn’t that be illegal?” He replied that “Some people were ask- 
ing, from above, about the utility of using this technique against 
the enemy, for the same reasons I wouldn’t use it in training.” “I 
replied, ‘I wouldn’t go down that path, because, aside from being 
illegal, it was completely different arena that we in survival school 
didn’t know anything about.’” Is that your written testimony? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, that is. 

Chairman Levin. Is that accurate? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Baumgartner, do you remember that? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir, I do. 

Chairman Levin. Now, if you look at tab 4, Dr. Ogrisseg, you 
agree that is your memo? (Appendix A) 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that is my memo. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Now, as I understand it, the purpose 
of SERE training is stress inoculation, or to build up immunities 
of American military personnel so that, if they should be captured 
and subject to illegal and abusive treatment, they’d be better pre- 
pared to resist. During that training, that SERE training, there are 
numerous safety measures in place to reduce the likelihood that 
our people will be injured. Is that correct? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Are the physical and psychological pressures, 
which are designed for use in SERE school for training students, 
intended to be used against detainees to obtain intelligence? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Why not? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Those techniques are derived from what has his- 
torically happened to our personnel who have been detained by the 
enemy. From those, we derived some learning objectives and some 
situations to put students through so that we can test their deci- 
sionmaking-building, and also use some of those strategies to in- 
crease their resistance and the confidence that they would be able 
to survive if they are subjected to them. It’s not the same at all as 
something that would be applied in an interrogation setting. 

Chairman Levin. Now, during the resistance phase of training, 
where SERE school instructors play the role of interrogators, is 
there a way — a phrase that you give to students which they could 
use to make the training stop? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Are SERE instructors trained interrogators? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. No, they are not, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Do you know why you were being asked for the 
information by Colonel Baumgartner? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. I assumed it was related to questioning, just as 
the title says, the psychological effects of resistance training. 

Chairman Levin. But, do you know why he was asking you? Did 
he say anything about higher-ups? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. He did. As I said in my written statement, he said 
that he was being asked from above about that matter. But, I did 
not question him further as to who was asking him, or why. 
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Chairman Levin. Do you remember saying that, Colonel 
Baumgartner? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Who was “above”? 

Colonel Baumgartner. The Office of General Counsel. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Did you know. Dr. Ogrisseg, that 
they were considering using these techniques against detainees 
when you sent this information? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. The only hint of that, that I got, was the question 
from Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner, that someone was asking 
about it. I certainly never would have assumed, based on my 
memo, which clearly pertains to medically screened, medically 
monitored trainees, that there would be inferences about this that 
would be used to try to promote these types of procedures in real- 
world detainee handling. 

Chairman Levin. So, you did not believe, when you sent this 
memo, that — what you said about the lack of psychological harm, 
given the controls there, that these techniques would be used 
against detainees? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. That’s correct. 

Chairman Levin. Okay, thank you. 

Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Mr. Shiffrin — is that right? Am I saying your 
name right? 

Mr. Shiffrin. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Graham. Thank you. It was my understanding that Mr. 
Haynes was expressing some concern that we were not getting good 
intelligence based on rapport-building techniques, and that we had 
to do something new and different. Is that correct? 

Mr. Shiffrin. I’m not sure, specifically. Senator. My recollection 
is, over a period of time, weeks or months, I was privy to — or at- 
tended meetings where the discussion was progress, or lack of 
progress, in the exploitation of detainees. I remember attending at 
least two or three meetings with Major General Dunlavey, for ex- 
ample, when he would come up. He came up once every month or 
two, briefed the Secretary, briefed the Deputy Secretary, and 
briefed the General Counsel, in separate meetings. I, along with 
five or six other members of our office, attended those meetings. 
During those meetings, there was often discussion about what was 
working, what wasn’t working, at GTMO. There was a general 
sense that we ought to be more effective, but, for some reason, 
were not. 

Senator Graham. So basically, this was driven by a desire to get 
better information from the detainees at GTMO, and the feeling 
was that, “We’re not getting enough, something else needs to be 
tried.” Is that the general proposition here? 

Mr. Shiffrin. Something else needed to be tried. My sense was 
that maybe we’re not smart about this, and that’s why my first re- 
quest to JPRA was for all historical materials they had that — of 
what worked and what didn’t work. In fact, I have a specific recol- 
lection of being told, by the person I spoke to on the phone, that 
we have this information, we have a library, but — it’s at Fairchild 
Air Force Base, near Spokane — and it was going to take some time 
to get it. I, of course — the way our office ran, it — Jim Haynes asked 
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me to look in to this, and, a few hours later or the next day, said, 
“Well, what have you got?” and I said, “I’ve found where some ma- 
terial lies, but it’s 3,000 miles away and it’s going to take more 
than a day to get here,” and he said, “that’s not good enough.” I 
probably called back to Fort Belvoir and said, “Gee, I’m under pres- 
sure to get this material here as quickly as possible.” I think, with- 
in 4 or 5 days, two members, is my recollection, drove up from Fort 
Belvoir with several boxes of materials. I think they occupied 2 or 
3 board feet on my shelf in my small office. I went through them. 
Ninety-eight percent of it was from the 1950s, post-Korean-War 
studies, professional journals, articles, analysis of the experience of 
our servicemen in Korea. 

Senator Graham. Okay. 

Colonel Baumgartner? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Graham. Do the techniques we’re talking about work? 

Colonel Baumgartner. In what frame of reference, sir? 

Senator Graham. Getting intelligence? 

Colonel Baumgartner. I’m not an intelligence officer, sir, I don’t 
know. But, they work in our training process, to demonstrate to 
students how to resist somebody getting intelligence from you. 
That’s what they’re for. 

Senator Graham. So, you don’t have an opinion as to whether or 
not they yield good information. 

Colonel Baumgartner. I don’t, sir. I wasn’t there. 

Senator Graham. Doctor, do you have an opinion about 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Senator, my expertise comes in the realm of train- 
ing, and I certainly know that these techniques are effective in get- 
ting our trainees to learn the skills and develop the confidence that 
we need to in order to survive and return with honor from cap- 
tivity. 

Senator Graham. Based on your studies of this subject matter, 
is it fair to say that you can get almost anybody to say anything 
if you’re hard enough on them over time? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. I would say that that’s true, but that’s also the 
problem. You could get them to say anything. 

Senator Graham. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thanks. 

Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me first thank you and the staff of the committee for an ex- 
traordinary exercise in governmental oversight, congressional over- 
sight, of a very important topic with an exhaustive and, I think, 
important investigation that you’ve done. I want to thank you and 
Senator Graham for your outstanding opening statements. 

This is one of those cases where hindsight is always the clearest 
kind of sight, but, nonetheless, it’s important to look back so that 
we can learn from what’s happened in the past. 

I would start by echoing what Senator Levin said at the begin- 
ning of his remarks, which is that the members of this committee 
know that intelligence gathered from detainees is critical to our 
success, our safety, and the safety of our troops and our allies in 
the war against — with Islamic terrorists. We’ve had more than one 
commander, particularly from Iraq or Afghanistan, tell us that in- 
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formation gained from detainees is the most significant form of in- 
telligence, still, that we obtain in order to confront the enemy that 
we’re facing in Iraq and Afghanistan and throughout the world. So, 
this is an important matter. 

But, obviously, we’re a nation, as my colleagues have said, and 
I need belabor it, that is a nation of law; and therefore, to me, the 
standard that we have to hold up in our attempts to obtain infor- 
mation from detainees is, is it legal, and is it effective? In other 
words, does it produce information that is helpful, or does it have 
other effects, and might it produce, as Dr. Ogrisseg said in re- 
sponse to Senator Graham, information that’s not truthful, or, in 
the larger context, as we’ve seen after Abu Ghraib, might it affect 
our standing, generally, in our effectiveness of the war on ter- 
rorism? 

I remember, once, being with Senator McCain and Senator 
Graham, meeting at Camp Bucca in Iraq — which is a large deten- 
tion center — meeting a former member of al Qaeda in Iraq who 
said that one of the reasons he was motivated to join al Qaeda in 
Iraq was what he heard had happened at Abu Ghraib. So, this is 
important stuff. 

What I find in this story, that the investigation of the committee 
has revealed in hindsight, is, looking back, some people who acted 
in ways, I assume well-motivated, that look now like they were 
wrong, and some people who said some things which, in hindsight, 
are jarring and unacceptable. The comment, “If the detainees die, 
you’re doing it wrong,” with regard to waterboarding is not, obvi- 
ously, what any of us want to hear from anybody working for the 
United States Government. Even Secretary Rumsfeld’s statement, 
which — it’s hard to read with certain clarity, but it certainly has 
an edge to it that seems to be unacceptable, about how long the de- 
tainees could be forced to stand, him saying, “I stand, what, 8 to 
10 hours a day. Why are they only forced to stand 4 hours a day?” 
That’s not really what this is about. 

But, there are heroes that emerged from this. Chairman Levin’s 
statement of the record of the investigation shows that. The law- 
yers for the military Services spoke up quite clearly — I think — I 
presume both from a context of law and of effectiveness of the in- 
terrogation of detainees. Mr. Mora is obviously, in hindsight, a 
hero, here, who acted in the best traditions of American law and 
military. 

I want to go to my questions now, and begin — ^because there’s a 
lot to learn with — in hindsight. 

Mr. Shiffrin, at the beginning, in your brief answer to Chairman 
Levin’s first question, you began to answer a question that I had, 
which was, why in the world would we have gone to the people 
training — the SERE group training — preparing our military for the 
kind of harsh interrogation techniques that the enemy might im- 
pose on them, to find out what we might do? My own question to 
myself was, why weren’t we prepared, ourselves? I want to ask you 
to deal with that again. In other words, the Pentagon is a vast op- 
eration — we have a lot of military lawyers, we have a lot of people 
with previous or present prosecutorial experience, interrogation ex- 
perience, we have a lot of psychologists — I take it from what you’re 
saying that we really weren’t ready to deal with these detainees. 
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I wanted to ask you to comment on that, as to why you went to 
the folks at SERE to ask for their help. 

Mr. Shiffrin. As I stated, Senator, my recollection is, the pri- 
mary motivation for my initial inquiry was to find the font of wis- 
dom on the subject, that there had to be some place where we had 
all the learning on this, because we hadn’t been able to find people 
within the Pentagon and within the Services who were experienced 
in conducting interrogations outside of the criminal justice area. 

The second — I can’t deny that there was probably some discus- 
sion, at some point, about reverse-engineering SERE techniques. I 
don’t know where it came from, but it seemed to me that that was 
another part of this. When I answered the earlier question, I guess 
from Senator Graham, I said that, “Well, the first tranche was this 
historical stuff from the 1950s.” I think Mr. Haynes came back to 
me and said, “No, no, this isn’t what I’m looking for.” In fact, I 
think at the end that stuff sat on my shelf for several months, and 
I don’t know if anyone else looked at it besides me — but, I remem- 
ber, at the time of my leaving the General Counsel’s Office, I called 
down to Fort Belvoir and said, “You guys better come and get this 
back, because a lot of it is original material.” 

Senator Lieberman. Let me ask you this question. Did you ever 
call, or, as far as you know, did anybody in the General Counsel’s 
Office at the Pentagon ever call, for instance, the interrogation ex- 
perts at the DIA or the Army’s interrogation school? 

Mr. Shiffrin. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Lieberman. How about any of the folks — I know, later 
on, people in criminal investigations within the Pentagon got in- 
volved in the discussion, particularly through the military Services, 
but did anybody in the General Counsel’s Office ever think to call 
people in criminal intelligence about interrogation tactics that 
worked? 

Mr. Shiffrin. I do recall Army CID being involved. I can’t give 
you a precise timeframe, but I recall, fairly early on, some partici- 
pation by Army CID. 

Senator Lieberman. How about reaching out to prosecutors in 
the civilian sector who do a lot of interrogating, or police officers 
who have developed techniques? Now, obviously, criminal defend- 
ants in U.S. courts have more constitutional protections than de- 
tainees, at least prior to the decision of the Supreme Court last 
week, but did anyone at General Counsel’s Office at the Pentagon 
ever reach out to law enforcement in the United States? 

Mr. Shiffrin. Not to my knowledge. I think that would have 
been inconsistent with the way the Pentagon acted under Secretary 
Rumsfeld. 

Senator Lieberman. Dr. Ogrisseg, one last question, because my 
time really is running. At any point, did anyone ask you, or did you 
understand that the questions you were being asked from Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Baumgartner, who was, in turn, responding to the 
General Counsel’s Office, about your judgment as a mental health 
professional about the effectiveness of the techniques that you were 
listing — not to train our people, but to elicit evidence from detain- 
ees? 
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Dr. Ogrisseg. Mr. Senator, the only questions that I was really 
asked about this pertained to the memo that I had written in 2002 
which is part of the record here, and at some point 

Senator Lieberman. So, in that memo you did not feel that you 
had to make a judgment or offer your professional judgment about 
how effective these techniques might be in eliciting testimony 
from — or information from the detainees. 

Dr. Ogrisseg. No, I felt like, in the discussion with Lieutenant 
Colonel Baumgartner, that I indicated, one of my ethical issues as 
a psychologist, since I’m not a legal practitioner, not a judge, not 
a lawyer, but with regards to ethics within my field — that one of 
the main things is, you don’t practice outside of your bounds of 
competence. That would have been outside of the bounds of my 
competence to have gone there, because I was someone who is in 
the training business and understood the training population. So, 
when I said this is something that we at the Air Force Survival 
School don’t know about, I was giving my opinion there, and also 
giving my opinion about the waterboard with respect to training. 
I don’t believe that it should be used anywhere, that was my stance 
that I was taking at that time. 

Senator Lieberman. Understood. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Collins. 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shiffrin, my questions follow up on the questions that Sen- 
ator Lieberman just asked you. I’m trying to get a better under- 
standing of why DOD did not seek assistance from the FBI, for ex- 
ample, which has probably the most extensive experience in inter- 
rogating hostile detainees of perhaps anyone in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Obviously, we know, later, that there was disagreement 
between DOD and the FBI on the proper approach to use with de- 
tainees. 

You talked about the great frustration within the Department 
about the lack of information that was being secured or obtained 
from the detainees, and you also said, in response to questions 
from Senator Levin, that the Department had been out of the busi- 
ness of interrogation for some time. It seems to me that it was 
more logical for the Department to go to the FBI for assistance 
than to try to figure out how the SERE techniques could be re-engi- 
neered to be used for interrogation, since that’s not at all what the 
purpose of the SERE techniques were. Could you give us more un- 
derstanding of your perception of why the Department, under Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld, would be reluctant to turn to the FBI for assist- 
ance? 

Mr. Shiefrin. Assuming the correctness of your premise — and 
that is, they did not go to the FBI; I have no personal knowledge 
as to whether they did or didn’t, but it seems like they didn’t — my 
answer is somewhat my personal observation in my limited deal- 
ings with the Secretary, and that was, the Secretary was very jeal- 
ous of other agencies, and specifically with respect to DOD’s inher- 
ent capabilities. I can remember one incident that came up two or 
three times, somewhat unrelated, and that was the CIA’s ability to 
get things done in Afghanistan, and the Secretary was quite upset 
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that the CIA was more effective in Afghanistan than we were, in 
some cases, especially at the onset of hostilities or before hos- 
tilities. Of course, it was understandable; the CIA had been there 
for 25 years, and the military hadn’t set foot in Afghanistan for 25 
years. But, that was never a satisfactory answer to him. In fact, 
he ended up building a capability that mirrored the CIA. 

I think it would have been unthinkable to say to the Secretary 
that, “the people who were really good at this are law enforcement; 
we should talk to the FBI, talk to the Drug Enforcement Agency, 
talk to other law enforcement agencies that have been conducting 
interrogations for their entire careers.” Now, I just don’t think he 
would have accepted that answer. 

Senator Collins. I suspect that you’re correct, based on the dis- 
cussions that we had with the Secretary’s office when we were try- 
ing to do intelligence reform, which the Secretary was very resist- 
ant to and wanted, instead, to build up a duplicative capability 
within DOD. 

But, how about the Army Field Manual, which had been the 
guidance for the Army, at least, in conducting interrogations? Was 
there discussion within DOD of why that was inadequate in deal- 
ing with these detainees? 

Mr. Shiffrin. I was not privy to that. 

Senator Collins. Colonel, are you aware of any discussions 
about why the Army Field Manual’s guidance on interrogation was 
not adequate? 

Colonel Baumgartner. No, Senator, I’m not. 

Senator Collins. Let me ask you another question based on the 
SERE training. Prior to 2002, are you aware of any time in which 
the interrogation techniques based on SERE training were ever 
employed successfully by military interrogators or by members of 
other U.S. Government agencies? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Let me answer the question this way. 
What the committee is calling “SERE techniques” with regards to 
interrogation, they’re not just SERE techniques; they’re used by po- 
lice, they’re used by priests, they’re used by your mom and dad. I 
mean, good-cop/bad-cop. We didn’t invent that, but we use it in 
training. So, a lot of these interrogation techniques are nothing 
more than interview techniques. In some of them, it’s a friendly 
interviewer; and some of them, the interviewer is not so friendly. 

We’ve taken what we have found, as Dr. Ogrisseg said, and inter- 
nalized those to our training, because we know they work against 
us, and they have in the past; that’s why we do lessons-learned on 
every detention, POW, peacetime governmental situation that we 
come across, so we can train our folks more effectively. When you 
start looking at what other folks were doing, we really didn’t inves- 
tigate how we do enemy POW or detention operations, because 
they’re just not applicable to our training. 

Senator Collins. But the SERE training was never intended to 
teach interrogation techniques, correct? 

Colonel Baumgartner. No, we don’t teach interrogation tech- 
niques to our students. 

Senator Collins. It’s resistance and survival correct? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, we teach our instructors inter- 
viewing techniques, we teach them how to use physical pressures 
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so that we can teach students how to resist a determined adver- 
sary. They learn those, not to employ them as offensive capabili- 
ties, but to teach students how to employ the techniques we’re try- 
ing to teach them on how to resist enemy captivity. 

Senator Collins. But, the irony here is that the SERE training 
is intended to help our troops resist inappropriate interrogation 
methods 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Collins. — inhumane methods. 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Collins. So, by the very nature of the SERE training, 
we’re trying to help our troops resist and survive interrogation 
techniques that are not sanctioned, that are inhumane or outside 
the pale. That’s why I think it’s so troubling to many of us that 
those techniques were investigated for use by our interrogators, 
when, in fact, the whole purpose of SERE training is to teach our 
troops how to survive when they’re being questioned by people who 
do not obey the international standards of humane treatment. Is 
that an accurate statement? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, Senator, I believe it is. 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Collins. 

Senator Akaka, I believe, is next in line. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shiffrin, I’m very interested in the circumstances sur- 
rounding your initial request to the Colonel. Prior to your July 
2002 request, how familiar were you with the training conducted 
at the JPRA? More specifically, to what extent were you aware of 
the specifics of the resistance phase of SERE training and that 
these techniques were designed to simulate the conditions em- 
ployed by enemies who did not abide by the Geneva Convention? 

Mr. Shiffrin. Not familiar at all. Senator. I only knew of JPRA 
through another program. I had no detailed knowledge of SERE. I 
knew about SERE, but no more than you could get from reading 
a paragraph on it. 

Senator Akaka. Colonel, it is my understanding from your ad- 
vance testimony, that you were assigned to the USAE Survival 
School in a variety of capacities from 1990 until your retirement in 
2003, and that in your last assignment, as chief of staff, you had 
broad oversight and knowledge of internal processes. My question 
is, prior to the July request regarding interrogation resistance tech- 
niques used against U.S. POWs, to your knowledge had the JPRA 
ever been contacted by the BCD’s Office of General Counsel regard- 
ing this type of information? In other words, to what extent did 
this seem to you to be an unusual request at that time? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Sir, there was contact between JPRA and 
the Office of General Counsel prior to July 2002. As I said in my 
opening statement, in interviews with the committee staffers, I 
came to realize that they had actually requested the historical ma- 
terial back in December 2001. So, that was the first contact. 

The next contact was in early July, when they asked us for infor- 
mation on exploitation interrogation, and I cleared that with the 
U.S. JECOM Headquarters and my commander, to provide the in- 
formation. 
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Senator Akaka. At that time, what was your understanding of 
the purpose of the request? 

Colonel Baumgartner. I don’t want to speculate or put any 
thoughts in anybody’s minds on that, but we used it for training. 
The only other purpose you could use it for is if you were to use 
it in a different environment. We weren’t part of that decision proc- 
ess. We were tasked by higher headquarters for information, and 
we provided the information. 

Senator Akaka. Colonel, you assert that the September 2002 
Fort Bragg briefings were to assist the Army in training Army psy- 
chologists and other mental health personnel on what it meant to 
be assigned to duty at GTMO, including instruction in exploitation 
oversight and treatment of detainees and staff in a captivity envi- 
ronment. To your knowledge, were aggressive interrogation tech- 
niques demonstrated at this briefing? Also, to what extent were 
you aware of the potential for the information of the JPRA briefing 
to be used as a model for the types of interrogation techniques rec- 
ommended in the JTF GTMO SERE interrogation SOP? (Appendix 
A) 

Colonel Baumgartner. Senator, I know that the interrogation 
techniques were brief They talked about exploitation. I’m pretty 
sure — I don’t know for a fact, but I know that they talked about 
how you oversee — when you have folks in detention, whether you’re 
training or in another venue, we have to be very careful how we 
handle our students, how they’re moved, how they’re detained, how 
they’re restrained, if restraint is deemed necessary as part of the 
training. Some of these things that you find in the training envi- 
ronment are certainly issues that would have to be dealt with in 
an offensive detention environment. 

As far as actual techniques being demonstrated, I have no knowl- 
edge of that. I know they were going to get briefed, and I hope that 
answers your question. 

Senator Akaka. Dr. Ogrisseg, one of my deepest concerns in re- 
viewing the material available prior to this hearing was what ap- 
pears to me to be the deliberate decision by this administration to 
use the techniques developed to assist our Armed Forces members 
to survive forms of mistreatment and torture perpetuated by 
enemy combatants who do not adhere to the Geneva Convention to 
develop our Nation’s own SOPs with regards to treatment of de- 
tainees, yet it is not even clear whether use of aggressive interroga- 
tion techniques is the most effective method of gathering informa- 
tion. My question. Doctor, is, how effective is the resistance train- 
ing given our own military members? Isn’t it likely that enemy 
combatants have been given similar resistance training, making 
these methods less viable than other options, such as rapport-build- 
ing? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Senator, I can certainly answer that question with 
regards to how effective our training is, because we’ve studied it. 
One of the purposes of my job is to do program evaluations of this 
type of training, to ensure that our students come through feeling 
confident that they’re able to handle these situations, and there- 
fore, we use some of the techniques that we do to actually enhance 
their confidence. Much like a lot of other fields that want people 
to make decisions, in very difficult spots, we put them into cir- 
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cumstances that model what people have experienced in the past. 
Firefighters use physical pressures. They teach people skills, and 
then they put them in burning buildings so that during training 
they develop those learned skills and make them less vulnerable to 
being degraded by stress. In our training, we both approximate 
some of the things that have been done to people in the past, but 
we also ensure that they’re structured in a way, so that the stu- 
dents can succeed. We have surveyed how confident they are when 
they go through these experiences untrained, versus how confident 
they are afterwards, and they’re significantly greater. We know 
that they definitely take in the skill sets, because we have ways 
of assessing which skill sets that they’re applying. So, I’m very con- 
fident that we know our students are getting what they need from 
training. 

Senator Akaka. Colonel, in your advance testimony, you note 
that while you were aware of many things involving the JPRA, you 
were not privy to everything. You also note that JPRA directors 
had the authority and ability to go directly to the commander and 
deputy commander as well. My question to you. Colonel, is, why 
would decisions have been made without the input of the chief of 
staff s input or knowledge? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Senator, the chief of staff at a military 
organization is not like a chief of staff for, say, a political organiza- 
tion. You’re not the gatekeeper for everything. “Staff director” is 
probably known as managing the formats, managing staff pack- 
ages, being the chief staff officer for the commander, making sure 
things are done correctly, and making sure the directors play well 
with each other in the day-to-day conduct of your business. So each 
director has the ability to go to the commander without going 
through the chief of staff, if they so choose. The commander will 
sometimes reach out for especially sensitive issues, like personnel 
issues or things of that nature, and go directly to the director, and 
not use the chief of staff, because of the sensitivity of the issue. So 
usually everything goes right through the office, not always. But 
there is a tremendous volume of things that went through the of- 
fice. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Akaka. 

Senator Bill Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ogrisseg, I want to follow up. In your training, you spoke 
about waterboarding. Do you also use sleep deprivation in your 
training? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Senator, in Air Force training we’ve never used 
waterboarding. Never. In my statement, I was talking about the 
training that was done at the Navy school in San Diego. So we’ve 
never done it, and would never do it for the reasons that I outlined 
there, that it’s detrimental to a stress-inoculation approach to this 
training. We want them to come through more resistant to stress. 

We do, however, use some sleep deprivation within the training. 
Our students get tired and fatigued, because in real situations in 
the past, historically, they’ve been interrogated while they are tired 
and fatigued. 
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Senator Bill Nelson. I want to get to your testimony, with re- 
gard to waterboarding and training. In your testimony, and I quote 
you, “I told him” — Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner — “that I had 
seen waterboarding used while observing Navy training during the 
previous year” 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bill Nelson. — “and I would never recommend it being 
used in training” 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bill Nelson. So, you’ve seen it. You further say, “The 
waterboard produced capitulation and compliance with instructor 
demands 100 percent of the time,” and you finish up by saying that 
the waterboard expressed extreme avoidance attitudes, such as a 
likelihood to further comply with any demands made of them if 
brought near the waterboard again. So why don’t you give us some 
further observations about that. 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Senator, when I observed the Navy training, I not 
only watched when folks were being put on the waterboard, but 
also went to observe when they were being debriefed, following 
training. I’m not exactly sure how many, but with three or four of 
these students that I saw that experienced the waterboard, I heard 
their comments about that pressure. The gist of the comments is, 
as I stated there, “If they had brought me near that thing again, 
I would have complied with anything that they told me to do, and 
done anything to avoid it.” 

Senator Bill Nelson. It’s to prepare our troops for captivity. 
Now, the Chairman, in his opening comments, said that this tech- 
nique is limited to 20 seconds. Our Navy students, primarily 
SEALs, they would know that they were not going to be killed in 
this operation, that it was a training exercise. So, it’s to prepare 
them for it. So, your observations of that are that, at the end of 
the day, whatever the captor wants the captee to do as a result of 
waterboarding, the captee is going to do? Is that your observation? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. What my observation was, was that certainly they 
would comply with what was wanted. As far as the information 
that they gave, I have no way of knowing whether or not that was 
true or not. 

Senator Bill Nelson. You said earlier, to someone’s question, 
that there was a way for the trainee to stop the interrogation tech- 
nique. Tell us about that. 

Dr. Ogrisseg. In all of the school programs that I have seen, 
there is a term that can be used for them to say, “Hey, I need to 
talk to someone,” get them out of role and an opportunity to bring 
them back online. With the waterboard, when I saw it in 2001, 
there was essentially not a similar mechanism for that, that would 
allow them before being placed in that pressure, to avert it. Even 
with the specialists that you’re talking about the SEALs going 
through, it doesn’t take very long, with that device, to instill a very 
real fear of drowning and death for anyone who’s going through it, 
even if they know what the rules of engagement are for using it 
during training. 

Senator Bill Nelson. All right. 

Now, let’s talk about lack of sleep. In chapter 5 of the “Code of 
Conduct and the Psychology of Captivity,” it says, “Lack of sleep 
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for prolonged periods may result in anxiety, irritability, memory 
problems, confusions, hallucinations, paranoia, disorientation, and, 
ultimately, death.” What’s your observation of that, as you saw it 
in this SERE training? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Certainly people were not pushed to the point of 
anything approximating death within our training, but most of the 
other reactions that you’re talking about are typical reactions to 
being put into an experience like this. Obviously our goal is to have 
them experience that first with the good guys, and have a chance 
to apply the strategies that they’ve been taught to counteract those. 

Senator Bill Nelson. On the basis of what you saw in the SERE 
training, do you have a feeling about how accurate the information 
received using the technique of sleep deprivation is? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Senator, are you talking about how good they 
learn the material? 

Senator Bill Nelson. No. 

Dr. Ogrisseg. I’m not sure I understand the question, sir. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Information that would be gathered from 
a detainee as a result of taking them through sleep deprivation, is 
that reliable information? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Senator, you’re talking about interrogation, and 
I’m talking about training, which is where my specialty area lies. 
I’m not sure that I’m qualified 

Senator Bill Nelson. You don’t have any observation, having 
seen the people deprived of sleep during training, as to whether or 
not the information they would give is good or not? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. I’m not sure that I’m qualified to assess that for 
real-world detainee-handling circumstance, because, in training, 
the skill sets that we want them to apply are to resist the attempts 
that the captor is making in exploiting them. So, they’re actively 
applying skill sets that hopefully will degrade the quality of infor- 
mation that the captor gets. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Chairman, maybe I need to ask this 
of some of the further witnesses, but let me ask one more question. 

Under the Army Field Manual, the standard by which we are 
trying to put into law, the standard by which you can interrogate 
detainees, it says this, “Use of separation must not preclude the de- 
tainee getting 4 hours of continuous sleep every 24 hours.” That’s 
the standard in the Army Field Manual, for detainees. 

Now, we know, and it has been reported publicly, that al Qahtani 
was interrogated sometime in late 2002 at GTMO, where he was 
deprived of sleep by interrogating him for 18 to 20 hours a day for 
48 of 54 days. So, what would be your opinion of his mental capac- 
ity when interrogated for that long? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Senator, I have no familiarity with the subject 
that you’re talking about. I was not there, and I don’t feel qualified 
to offer an opinion on that. 

Senator Bill Nelson. When you were doing the training for the 
Air Force, did you go through sleep deprivation, yourself? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. I certainly did. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Okay. Then, on the basis of your sleep 
deprivation, what is your answer to my question? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. I did not go through anything as prolonged as 
what you have described there. 
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Senator Bill Nelson. How much time? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. It certainly varies within the courses, but cer- 
tainly in the range of 4 to 12 hours. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Of sleep deprivation within a 24-hour pe- 
riod? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bill Nelson. You don’t have any opinion as to my ques- 
tion? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. You’re asking me to try to 

Senator Bill Nelson. I’m asking your opinion. 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, sir. You are, but you’re also asking me to 
generalize, from my own experience, to that 

Senator Bill Nelson. That’s what I’m asking. 

Dr. Ogrisseg. — to that of — an al Qaeda member, and I don’t 
know what the circumstances were prior to that experience that 
you described. I don’t know specifically what was done to him. So 
as an ethical obligation as a psychologist, I don’t feel that I can an- 
swer that question. 

Senator Bill Nelson. I disagree with you. I think you have an 
opinion, but so be it. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

That reminds me, your reference to Qahtani, that there were por- 
tions of my statement that I left out because it was obviously a 
long statement; and so, my entire statement will be made part of 
the record, including the paragraphs relating to Mr. Qahtani. 

[The prepared statement of Chairman Levin follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Carl Levin 

Today’s hearing will focus on the origins of aggressive interrogation techniques 
used against detainees in U.S. custody. We have three panels of witnesses today and 
I want to thank them for their willingness to voluntarily appear before the com- 
mittee. 

Intelligence saves lives. Knowing where an insurgent has buried an improvised 
explosive device can keep a vehicle carrying marines in Iraq from being blown up. 
Knowing that an al Qaeda associate visited an internet cafe in Kabul could be the 
key piece of information that unravels a terrorist plot targeting our embassy. Intel- 
ligence saves lives. 

But how do we get the people who know the information to share it with us? Does 
degrading them or treating them harshly increase the chances that they’ll be willing 
to help? Just a couple of weeks ago I visited our troops in Afghanistan. While I was 
there I spoke to a senior intelligence officer who told me that treating detainees 
harshly is actually an impediment — a “roadblock” to use that officer’s word — to get- 
ting intelligence from them. 

Here’s why, he said — al Qaeda and Taliban terrorists are taught to expect Ameri- 
cans to abuse them. They’re recruited based on false propaganda that says the 
United States is out to destroy Islam. Treating detainees harshly only reinforces 
their distorted view and increases their resistance to cooperate. The abuse at Abu 
Ghraib was a potent recruiting tool for al Qaeda and handed al Qaeda a propaganda 
weapon they could use to peddle their violent ideology. 

So, how did it come about that American military personnel stripped detainees 
naked, put them in stress positions, used dogs to scare them, put leashes around 
their necks to humiliate them, hooded them, deprived them of sleep, and blasted 
music at them. Were these actions the result of “a few bad apples” acting on their 
own? It would be a lot easier to accept if it were. But that’s not the case. The truth 
is that senior officials in the United States Government sought information on ag- 
gressive techniques, twisted the law to create the appearance of their legality, and 
authorized their use against detainees. In the process, they damaged our ability to 
collect intelligence that could save lives. 
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Today’s hearing will explore part of the story: how it came about that techniques, 
called Survival, Evasion, Resistance, and Escape (SERE) training, which are used 
to teach American soldiers to resist abusive interrogations by enemies that refuse 
to follow the Geneva Conventions, were turned on their head and sanctioned by De- 
partment of Defense (DOD) officials for use offensively against detainees. Those 
techniques included use of stress positions, keeping detainees naked, use of dogs, 
and hooding during interrogations. 

Some brief background on SERE training. The U.S. military has five SERE 
schools to teach certain military personnel — whose missions create a high risk that 
they might be captured — the skills needed to survive in hostile enemy territory, 
evade capture, and escape should they be captured. The resistance portion of SERE 
training exposes students to physical and psycholo^cal pressures designed to simu- 
late abusive conditions to which they might be subject if taken prisoner by enemies 
that may abuse them. The Joint Personnel Recovery Agency (JPRA) is the DOD 
agency that oversees SERE training. JPRA’s instructor guide states that a purpose 
of using physical pressures in the training is “stress inoculation,” building soldiers’ 
immunities so that should they be captured and subject to harsh treatment, they 
will be better prepared to resist. The techniques used in SERE resistance training 
can include things like stripping students of their clothing, placing them in stress 
positions, putting hoods over their heads, disrupting their sleep, treating them like 
animals, subjecting them to loud music and flashing lights, and exposing them to 
extreme temperatures. It can also include face and body slaps and until recently, 
for some sailors who attended the Navy’s SERE school, it included waterboarding — 
mock drowning. 

The SERE schools obviously take extreme care to avoid injuring our own soldiers. 
Troops are medically screened to make sure they’re fit for the SERE course. Prior 
to the training, each student’s physical limitations are carefully documented to re- 
duce the chance that the SERE training and the use of SERE techniques will cause 
injury. There are explicit limitations on the duration and intensity of physical pres- 
sures. For example, when waterboarding was permitted at the Navy SERE school, 
the instructor manual stated that a maximum of 2 pints of water could be used on 
a student who was being waterboarded and, if a cloth was used to cover a student’s 
face, it could stay in place a maximum of 20 seconds. 

SERE resistance training techniques are legitimate and important training tools. 
They prepare our forces who might fall into the hands of an abusive enemy to sur- 
vive by getting them ready for what might confront them. 

Strict controls are also in place during SERE resistance training to reduce the 
risk of psychological harm to students. Psychologists are present throughout SERE 
training to intervene should the need arise and to talk to students during and after 
the training to help them cope with associated stress. 

Those who play the part of interrogators in the SERE school drama are not real 
interrogators — nor are they qualified to be. As the Deputy Commander for the Joint 
Forces Command (JFCOM) put it “the expertise of JPRA lies in training personnel 
how to respond and resist interrogations — not in how to conduct interrogations.” 
That distinction is a fundamental one. 

Some might say that if our personnel go through it in SERE school, what’s wrong 
with doing it to detainees. Well, our personnel are students and can call off the 
training at any time. SERE techniques are based on abusive tactics used by our en- 
emies. If we use those same techniques offensively against detainees, it says to the 
world that they have America’s stamp of approval. That puts our troops at greater 
risk of being abused if they’re captured. It also weakens our moral authority and 
harms our efforts to attract allies to our side in the fight against terrorism. 

So, how did SERE techniques come to be considered by DOD for detainee interro- 
gations. In July 2002, Richard Shiffrin, a Deputy General Counsel in the DOD and 
a witness at today’s hearing, called Lieutenant Colonel Daniel Baumgartner, also 
a witness today and then the Chief of Staff at JPRA — the agency that oversees the 
SERE training — and asked for information on SERE techniques. 

In response to Mr. Shiffrin’s request. Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner drafted a 
two-page memo, and compiled several documents, including excerpts from SERE in- 
structor lesson plans, that he attached to his memo saying JPRA would “continue 
to offer exploitation assistance to those government organizations charged with the 
mission of gleaning intelligence from enemy detainees.” The memo was hand deliv- 
ered to the General Counsel’s office on July 26, 2002. Again, it is critical to remem- 
ber here; these techniques are not used in SERE school to obtain intelligence, they 
are to prepare our soldiers to resist abusive interrogations. 

The next day. Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner drafted a second memo, which in- 
cluded three attachments. One of those attachments listed physical and psycho- 
logical pressures used in SERE resistance training including sensory deprivation. 
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sleep disruption, stress positions, waterboarding, and slapping. It also made ref- 
erence to a section of the JPRA instructor manual that talks about “coercive pres- 
sures” like keeping the lights at all times, and treating a person like an animal. 
Another attachment, written by Dr. Ogrisseg, also a witness today, assessed the 
long-term psychological effects of SERE resistance training on students and the ef- 
fects of the waterboard. 

This morning, the committee will have the chance to ask Mr. Shiffrin, Lieutenant 
Colonel Baumgartner, and Dr. Ogrisseg about these matters. 

On August 1, 2002, a week after Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner sent his memos 
to the DOD General Counsel, the Department of Justice’s (DOJ) Office of Legal 
Counsel (OLC) issued two legal opinions. One, commonly known as the first Bybee 
memo, was addressed to then-White House Counsel Alberto Gonzales and provided 
OLC’s opinion on standards of conduct in interrogation required under the Federal 
torture statute. That memo concluded: 

Eor an act to constitute torture as defined in the Federal torture statute, 
it must inflict pain that is difficult to endure. Physical pain amounting to 
torture must be equivalent in intensity to the pain accompanying serious 
physical injury, such as organ failure, impairment of bodily function, or 
even death. For purely mental pain or suffering to amount to torture under 
the Federal torture statute, it must result in significant psychological harm 
of significant duration, e.g., lasting for months or even years. 

The other OLC opinion, issued the same day and known commonly as the second 
Bybee memo, responded to a Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) request, and ad- 
dressed the legality of specific interrogation tactics. 

While the interrogation tactics reviewed by the OLC in the second Bybee memo 
remain classified, General Hayden, in public testimony before the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence in February of this year, said that the waterboard was 
one of the techniques that the CIA used with detainees. Steven Bradhury, the cur- 
rent Assistant Attorney General of the OLC, testified before the House Judiciary 
Committee earlier this year that the “CIA’s use of the waterhoarding procedure was 
adapted from the SERE training program.” 

During the time the DOD General Counsel’s office was seeking information from 
JPRA, JPRA staff, responding to a request from Guantanamo (GTMO), was final- 
izing plans to conduct training for interrogation staff from U.S. Southern Com- 
mand’s (SOUTCHOM) Joint Task Force 170 at GTMO. During the week of Sep- 
tember 16, 2002, a group from GTMO, including interrogators and behavioral sci- 
entists, travelled to Fort Bragg, NC, and attended training conducted by instructors 
from the JPRA SERE school. None of the three JPRA personnel who provided the 
training was a trained interrogator. 

On September 25, 2002, just days after GTMO staff returned from that training, 
a delegation of senior administration lawyers, including Jim Haynes, General Coun- 
sel to the DOD, John Rizzo, acting CIA General Counsel, David Addington, Counsel 
to the Vice President, and Michael Chertoff head of the Criminal Division at the 
DOJ, visited GTMO. An after action report produced by a military lawyer after the 
visit noted, that one purpose of the trip was to receive briefings on “intel tech- 
niques.” 

On October 2, 2002, a week after John Rizzo, the acting CIA General Counsel vis- 
ited GTMO, a second senior CIA lawyer, Jonathan Fredman, who was chief counsel 
to the CIA’s Counterterrorism Center, went to GTMO, attended a meeting of GTMO 
staff and discussed a memo proposing the use of aggressive interrogation tech- 
niques. That memo had been drafted by a psychologist and psychiatrist from GTMO 
who, a couple of weeks earlier, had attended the training given at Fort Bragg by 
instructors from the JPRA SERE school. 

While the memo remains classified, minutes from the meeting where it was dis- 
cussed are not. Those minutes clearly show that the focus of the discussion was ag- 
gressive techniques for use against detainees. 

When the GTMO Chief of Staff suggested at the meeting that GTMO “can’t do 
sleep deprivation,” Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, GTMO’s senior lawyer, responded 
“Yes we can — with approval.” Lieutenant Colonel Beaver added that GTMO “may 
need to curb the harsher operations while International Committee of the Red Cross 
is around.” 

Mr. Fredman, the senior CIA lawyer, suggested it’s “very effective to identify de- 
tainee phobias and use them” and described for the group the so-called “wet towel” 
technique, which we know as waterboarding. Mr. Fredman said “it can feel like 
you’re drowning. The lymphatic system will react as if you’re suffocating, but your 
body will not cease to function.” 
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Mr. Fredman presented the following disturbing perspective of our legal obliga- 
tions under anti-torture laws, sa 3 dng “It is basically subject to perception. If the de- 
tainee dies you’re doing it wrong.” 

If the detainee dies, you’re doing it wrong? How on Earth did we get to the point 
where a senior United States Government lawyer would say that whether or not an 
interrogation technique is torture is “subject to perception” and that “if the detainee 
dies you’re doing it wrong.” What was GTMO’s senior JAG officer. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Beaver’s response? “We will need documentation to protect us.” 

Nine days after that October 2, 2002, meeting, General Dunlavey, the Commander 
of Joint Task Force 170 at GTMO, sent a memo to U.S. SOUTHCOM requesting 
authority to use interrogation techniques which the memo divided into three cat- 
egories of progressively more aggressive techniques. Category I was the least ag- 
gressive. Category II was more so and included the use of stress positions, exploi- 
tation of detainee fears (such as fear of dogs), removal of clothing, hooding, depriva- 
tion of light and sound. Category III techniques included techniques like the so- 
called wet towel treatment, or “waterboard,” that were the most aggressive. A legal 
analysis by GTMO’s Staff Judge Advocate, Lieutenant Colonel Diane Beaver justi- 
fying the legality of the techniques, was sent with the request. 

On October 25, 2002, General James Hill, the U.S. SOUTHCOM Commander for- 
warded General Dunlavey’s request to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Days later, the Joint Staff solicited the views of the military Services on the GTMO 
request. 

'The military Services reacted strongly against using many of the techniques in 
the GTMO request. In early November 2002, in a series of memos, the Services 
identified serious legal concerns with the techniques and they called urgently for ad- 
ditional analysis. 

• The Air Force cited “serious concerns regarding the legality of many of 
the proposed techniques” and stated that “the techniques described may be 
subject to challenge as failing to meet the requirements outlined in the 
military order to treat detainees humanely.” The Air Force also called for 
an in depth legal review of the request. 

• The Chief Legal Advisor to the Criminal Investigative Task Force (CITF) 
at GTMO wrote that Category HI techniques and certain Category II tech- 
niques “may subject servicemembers to punitive articles of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice (UCMJ),” called “the utility and legality of apply- 
ing certain techniques” in the request “questionable,” and stated that he 
could not “advocate any action, interrogation or otherwise, that is predi- 
cated upon the principle that all is well if the ends justify the means and 
others are not aware of how we conduct our business.” 

• The Chief of the Army’s International and Operational Law Division 
wrote that techniques like stress positions, deprivation of light and auditory 
stimuli, and use of phobias to induce stress “crosses the line of ‘humane’ 
treatment,” would “likely be considered maltreatment” under the UCMJ, 
and “may violate the torture statute.” The Army labeled the request “le- 
gally insufficient” and called for additional review. 

• The Navy response recommended a “more detailed interagency legal and 
policy review” of the request. 

• The Marine Corps expressed strong reservations, stating that “several of 
the Category H and HI techniques arguably violate Federal law, and would 
expose our servicemembers to possible prosecution.” The Marine Corps said 
the request was not “legally sufficient,” and like the other Services, called 
for “a more thorough legal and policy review.” 

While it has been known for some time that military lawyers voiced strong objec- 
tions to interrogation techniques in early 2003 during the DOD Detainee Working 
Group process, these November 2002 warnings from the military Services — ex- 
pressed before the Secretary of Defense (SECDEF) authorized the use of aggressive 
techniques — were not publicly known before now. 

When the Joint Staff received the military Services’ concerns. Rear Admiral Jane 
Dalton, then-Legal Advisor to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, began her 
own legal review of the proposed interrogation techniques, but that review was 
never completed. Today we’ll have the opportunity to ask RADM Dalton about that. 

Notwithstanding concerns raised by the military Services, DOD General Counsel 
Jim Haynes sent a memo to SECDEF Donald Rumsfeld on November 27, 2002, rec- 
ommending that he approve all but 3 of the 18 techniques in the GTMO request. 
Techniques like stress positions, removal of clothing, use of phobias (such as fear 
of dogs), and deprivation of light and auditory stimuli were all recommended for ap- 
proval. 
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Five days later, on December 2, 2002, Secretary Rumsfeld signed Mr. Haynes’s 
recommendation, adding the handwritten note “I stand for 8-10 hours a day. Why 
is standing limited to 4 hours?” When Secretary Rumsfeld approved the use of the 
use of abusive techniques against detainees, he unleashed a virus which ultimately 
infected interrogation operations conducted by the U.S. military in Afghanistan and 
Iraq. 

Discussions about “reverse engineering” SERE techniques for use in interroga- 
tions at GTMO had already prompted strong objections by the DOD’s CITE at 
GTMO. CITE Deputy Commander Mark Fallon said that SERE techniques were 
“developed to better prepare U.S. military personnel to resist interrogations and not 
as a means of obtaining reliable information” and that “CITE was troubled with the 
rationale that techniques used to harden resistance to interrogations would be the 
basis for the utilization of techniques to obtain information.” 

The dispute over the use of aggressive techniques came to a head with the mili- 
tary’s plan for interrogating Mohammed al-Khatani. Both CITE and FBI strongly 
opposed the military’s plan and CITE took their concerns up the Army Chain of 
Command and even to the DOD General Counsel’s office; but over CITF’s objections, 
the military’s plan was approved. The Khatani interrogation began on November 23, 
2002, just over a week before the Secretary signed the Haynes memo. 

SOUTHCOM Commander General James Hill described the Khatani interrogation 
in a June 3, 2004, press briefing. He said: “The staff at Guantanamo working with 
behavioral scientists, having gone up to our SERE school and developed a list of 
techniques which our lawyers decided and looked at, said were OK.” General Hill 
said “we began to use a few of those techniques ... on this individual . . .” 

Key documents relating to Khatani’s interrogation remain classified. Published ac- 
counts, however, indicate that Khatani was deprived of adequate sleep for weeks on 
end, stripped naked, subjected to loud music, a dog was used to scare him, and a 
leash was placed around his neck as he was forced to perform dog tricks. 

On May 13, 2008, the Pentagon announced in a written statement that the Con- 
vening Authority for military commissions had “dismissed without prejudice the 
sworn charges against Mohamed al Khatani.” The statement does not indicate the 
role his treatment played in that decision. 

In the week following the Secretary’s December 2, 2002, authorization, senior staff 
at GTMO set to work drafting a Standard Operating Procedure (SOP) specifically 
for the use of SERE techniques in interrogations. The first page of one draft of that 
SOP stated that “The premise behind this is that the interrogation tactics used at 
U.S. military SERE schools are appropriate for use in real-world interrogations. 
These tactics and techniques are used at SERE school to ‘break’ SERE detainees. 
The same tactics and techniques can be used to break real detainees during interro- 
gation.” The draft described how to slap, strip, and place detainees in stress posi- 
tions. It also described “hooding,” “manhandling,” and “walling” detainees. 

When they saw the draft SOP, CITE and EBI personnel again raised a red flag. 
A draft of their comments on the SOP said the use of aggressive techniques only 
“ends up fueling hostility and strengthening a detainee’s will to resist.” But those 
objections did not stop GTMO from taking the next step — training interrogators on 
how to use the techniques offensively. 

On December 30, 2002, two instructors from the Navy SERE school arrived at 
GTMO. The following day, in a session with approximately 24 interrogation per- 
sonnel, the two demonstrated how to administer stress positions, and various 
slaps — just like they do it in SERE school. 

Around this time. General Hill, the Commander of the U.S. SOUTHCOM spoke 
to General Miller and discussed the fact that a debate was occurring over the Sec- 
retary’s approval of the techniques. In fact, CITF’s concerns had made their way up 
to then-Navy General Counsel Alberto Mora and a battle over interrogation tech- 
niques was being waged at senior levels in the Pentagon. 

On January 3, 2003, 3 days after they conducted the training, the SERE instruc- 
tors met with Major General Miller. According to some who attended. General Mil- 
ler stated that he did not want his interrogators using the techniques that the Navy 
SERE instructors had demonstrated. That conversation took place after the training 
had already occurred and not all the interrogators who attended the training got 
the message. 

Two weeks earlier, on December 20, 2002, Alberto Mora had met with DOD Gen- 
eral Counsel Jim Haynes. In a memo describing the meeting, Mr. Mora says he told 
Mr. Haynes that he thought interrogation techniques that had been authorized by 
the SECDEF on December 2, 2002, “could rise to the level of torture” and asked 
him, “What did ‘deprivation of light and auditory stimuli’ mean? Could a detainee 
be locked in a completely dark cell? For how long? A month? Longer? What exactly 
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did the authority to exploit phobias permit? Could a detainee be held in a coffin? 
Could phobias be applied until madness set in?” 

On January 9, 2003, Alberto Mora met with Jim Haynes again. According to his 
memo, Mora expressed frustration that the Secretary’s authorization had not been 
revoked and told Haynes that the policies could threaten Secretary Rumsfeld’s ten- 
ure and even damage the presidency. 

On January 15, 2003, having gotten no word that the Secretary’s authority would 
be withdrawn, Mora delivered a draft memo to Haynes’s office stating that “the ma- 
jority of the proposed category H and all of the category III techniques were viola- 
tive of domestic and international legal norms in that they constituted, at the min- 
imum, cruel and unusual treatment and, at worst, torture.” In a phone call, Mora 
told Haynes he would be signing his memo later that day unless he heard defini- 
tively that the use of the techniques was being suspended. In a meeting that same 
day, Haynes returned the draft memo and told Mora that the Secretary would re- 
scind the techniques. 

On January 15, 2003, the Secretary rescinded his December 2, 2002, authoriza- 
tion. At the same time, he directed the establishment of a “Working Group” to re- 
view interrogation techniques. What happened next has already become well known. 
For the next few months the judgments of senior military and civilian lawyers crit- 
ical of legal arguments supporting aggressive interrogation techniques were rejected 
in favor of a legal opinion from OLC’s John Yoo. The Yoo opinion, the final version 
of which was dated March 14, 2003, was requested by Jim Haynes, and repeated 
much of what the first Bybee memo had said 6 months earlier. 

Mr. Mora, who was one of the Working Group participants, said that soon after 
the Working Group was established, it became evident the group’s report “would 
contain profound mistakes in its legal analysis, in large measure because of its reli- 
ance on the flawed OLC memo.” In a meeting with Yoo, Mora asked whether the 
law allowed the President to go so far as to order torture. Yoo responded ‘Yes.” 

The August 1, 2002, Bybee memo, again, had said that to violate the Federal anti- 
torture statute, physical pain that resulted from an act would have to be “equivalent 
in intensity to the pain accompanying serious physical injury, such as organ failure, 
impairment of bodily function, or even death.” John Yoo’s March 14, 2003 memo 
stated that criminal laws, such as the Federal anti-torture statute, would not even 
apply to certain military interrogations and that interrogators could not be pros- 
ecuted by the Justice Department for using interrogation methods that would other- 
wise violate the law. One CIA lawyer reportedly called the Bybee memo of August 
2002 a “golden shield.” Combining it with the Yoo memo of March 2003, the Justice 
Department had attempted to create a shield to make it difficult or impossible to 
hold anyone accountable for their conduct. 

Ultimately the Working Group report, finalized in April 2003, included a number 
of aggressive techniques that were legal according to John Yoo’s analysis. The full 
story of where the Working Group got those techniques remains classified. However, 
the list itself reflects the influence of SERE. Removal of clothing, prolonged stand- 
ing, sleep deprivation, dietary manipulation, hooding, increasing anxiety through 
the use of a detainee’s aversions like dogs, and face and stomach slaps were all rec- 
ommended. Top military lawyers and service General Counsels had objected to these 
techniques as the report was being drafted. Those who had objected, like Navy Gen- 
eral Counsel Alberto Mora, were simply excluded from the process and not even told 
that a final report had been issued. 

On April 16, 2003, less than 2 weeks after the Working Group completed its re- 
port, the SECDEF authorized the use of 24 specific interrogation techniques for use 
at GTMO. While the authorization included such techniques as dietary manipula- 
tion, environmental manipulation, and sleep adjustment, it was silent on most of 
the techniques in the Working Group report. 

However, the Secretary’s memo said that “If, in your view, you require additional 
interrogation techniques for a particular detainee, you should provide me, via the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a written request describing the proposed 
technique, recommended safeguards, and the rationale for applying it with an iden- 
tified detainee.” 

Just a few months later, one such request arrived at the Pentagon. The detainee 
was Mohamedou Quid Slahi. While several documents relating to the Slahi interro- 
gation plan remain classified, the recent report from the DOJ Inspector General (IG) 
includes newly declassified information suggesting the plan included hooding Slahi 
and subjecting him to sensory deprivation and “sleep adjustment.” The IG’s report 
says that an FBI agent who saw a draft of the interrogation plan said it was similar 
to Khatani’s interrogation plan. Secretary Rumsfeld approved the Slahi plan on Au- 
gust 13, 2003. 
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How did SERE techniques make their way to Afghanistan and Iraq? Shortly after 
the Secretary approved Jim Haynes’s recommendation on December 2, 2002, the 
techniques — and the fact the Secretary had authorized them — became known to in- 
terrogators in Afghanistan. A copy of the Secretary’s memo was sent from GTMO 
to Afghanistan. The Officer in Charge of the Intelligence Section at Bagram Airfield, 
in Afghanistan has said that in January 2003 she saw — in Afghanistan — a power 
point presentation listing the aggressive techniques authorized by the Secretary on 
December 2, 2002. 

Documents and interviews also indicate that the influence of the Secretary’s ap- 
proval of aggressive interrogation techniques survived their January 15, 2003 rescis- 
sion. 

On January 24, 2003 — 9 days after Rumsfeld’s rescission — the Staff Judge Advo- 
cate for CJTF-180, CENTCOM’s conventional forces in Afghanistan, produced an 
“Interrogation techniques” memo. While that memo remains classified, the unclassi- 
fied version of a report by Major General George Fay stated that the CJTF-180 
memo “recommended removal of clothing — a technique that had been in the Sec- 
retary’s December 2 authorization” and discussed “exploiting the Arab fear of dogs” 
another technique approved by the Secretary on December 2, 2002. 

From Afghanistan, the techniques made their way to Iraq. According to the DOD 
IG, at the beginning of the Iraq war, the special mission unit forces in Iraq “used 
a January 2003 Standard Operating Procedure (SOP) which had been developed for 
operations in Afghanistan.” According to the DOD IG, the Afghanistan SOP had 
been: 

“influenced by the counterresistance memorandum that the Secretary of 
Defense approved on December 2, 2002 and incorporated techniques de- 
signed for detainees who were identified as unlawful combatants. Subse- 
quent battlefield interrogation SOPs included techniques such as yelling, 
loud music, and light control, environmental manipulation, sleep depriva- 
tion/adjustment, stress positions, 20-hour interrogations, and controlled fear 
(muzzled dogs) . . .” 

Special mission unit techniques eventually made their way into SOPs issued for 
all U.S. forces in Iraq. The Interrogation Officer in Charge at Abu Ghraib obtained 
a copy of the special mission unit interrogation policy and submitted it, virtually un- 
changed, to her chain of command as proposed policy for the conventional forces in 
Iraq, led at the time by Lieutenant General Ricardo Sanchez. 

On September 14, 2003, Lieutenant General Sanchez issued the first Combined 
Joint Task Force 7 interrogation SOP. That SOP authorized interrogators in Iraq 
to use stress positions, environmental manipulation, sleep management, and mili- 
tary working dogs to exploit detainees’ fears in interrogations. 

In the report of his investigation into Abu Ghraib, Major General George Fay said 
that interrogation techniques developed for GTMO became “confused” and were im- 
plemented at Abu Ghraib. Major General Fay said that removal of clothing, while 
not included in CJTF-7’s SOP, was “imported” to Abu Ghraib, could be “traced 
through Afghanistan and GTMO,” and contributed to an environment at Abu Ghraib 
that appeared “to condone depravity and degradation rather than humane treat- 
ment of detainees.” Following a September 9, 2004, Committee hearing on his re- 
port, I asked Major General Fay whether the policy approved by the SECDEF on 
December 2, 2002, contributed to the use of aggressive interrogation techniques at 
Abu Ghraib, and he responded “Yes.” 

Not only did SERE resistance training techniques make their way to Iraq, but in- 
structors from the JPRA SERE school followed. The DOD IG reported that in Sep- 
tember 2003, at the request of the Commander of the Special Mission Unit Task 
Force, JPRA deployed a team to Iraq to provide assistance to interrogation oper- 
ations. During that trip, SERE instructors were authorized to participate in the in- 
terrogation of detainees in U.S. military custody. Accounts of that trip will be ex- 
plored at a later time. 

I will be sending a letter to DOD asking that those accounts and other documents 
relating to JPRA’s interrogation-related activities be declassified. 

Major General James Soligan, the Chief of Staff of the U.S. JFCOM, which is the 
JPRA’s higher headquarters, issued a memorandum referencing JPRA’s support to 
interrogation operations. Soligan wrote that: 

“Recent requests from OSD and the Combatant Commands have solicited 
JPRA support based on knowledge and information gained through the de- 
briefing of former U.S. POWs and detainees and their application to U.S. 
Strategic debriefing and interrogation techniques. These requests, which 
can be characterized as ‘offensive’ support, go beyond the chartered respon- 
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sibilities of JPRA. The use of resistance to interrogation knowledge for ‘of- 
fensive’ purposes lies outside the roles and responsibilities of JPRA.” 

Lieutenant General Robert Wagner, the Deputy Commander of JFCOM, has like- 
wise said that “Relative to interrogation capability, the expertise of JPRA lies in 
training personnel how to respond and resist interrogations — not in how to conduct 
interrogations. Requests for JPRA ‘interrogation support’ were both inconsistent 
with the unit’s charter and might create conditions which tasked JPRA to engage 
in offensive operational activities outside of JPRA’s defensive mission.” 

The DOD IG report completed in August 2006 said techniques in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan had derived, in part from JPRA and SERE. 

Many have questioned why we should care about the rights of detainees. On May 
10, 2007, General David Petraeus answered that question in a letter to his troops. 
General Petraeus wrote: 

“Our values and the laws governing warfare teach us to respect human 
dignity, maintain our integrity, and do what is right. Adherence to our val- 
ues distinguishes us from our enemy. This fight depends on securing the 
population, which must understand that we — not our enemies — occupy the 
moral high ground. 

I fully appreciate the emotions that one experiences in Iraq. I also know 
firsthand the bonds between members of the ‘brotherhood of the close fight.’ 
Seeing a fellow trooper killed by a barbaric enemy can spark frustration, 
anger, and a desire for immediate revenge. As hard as it might be, however, 
we must not let these emotions lead us — or our comrades in arms — to com- 
mit hasty, illegal actions. In the event that we witness or hear of such ac- 
tions, we must not let our bonds prevent us from speaking up. Some may 
argue that we would be more effective if we sanctioned torture or other ex- 
pedient methods to obtain information from the enemy. They would be 
wrong. Beyond the basic fact that such actions are illegal, history shows 
that they also are frequently neither useful nor necessary. 

We are, indeed, warriors. We train to kill our enemies. We are engaged 
in combat, we must pursue the enemy relentlessly, and we must be violent 
at times. What sets us apart from our enemies in this fight, however, is 
how we behave. In everything we do, we must observe the standards and 
values that dictate that we treat noncombatants and detainees with dignity 
and respect. While we are warriors, we are also all human beings.” 

Chairman Levin. Senator Ben Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Again, let me 
add my appreciation to you for calling this important hearing. 

Dr. Ogrisseg, the purpose of the training for our troops is to help 
them be able to survive, under the most extraordinary of cir- 
cumstances, these techniques. Is it designed to keep them from tell- 
ing secrets or giving up information that would be harmful, as 
well? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, Senator, it is. 

Senator Ben Nelson. That may work, under certain cir- 
cumstances, but, at least based on the four or five U.S. Navy troops 
who were subjected to waterboarding, it probably wouldn’t keep 
them from telling anything that the captor wanted them to tell. Is 
that accurate, based on what they said, “Bring the board next to 
me again. I’ll tell them whatever they want to know”? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Based on what they said, I can determine, cer- 
tainly that they were going to talk. I don’t necessarily know what 
they would say once they started talking. But, certainly this would 
get them talking. What they were indicating was they would do 
whatever they could to stay off of that situation. 

Senator Ben Nelson. As somebody involved in the training, you 
probably have an opinion as to whether or not they would give up 
anything, once they started talking, to keep from having the board 
used against them? 
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Dr. Ogrisseg. Sir, I would like to believe that the folks going 
through the training would be equipped enough to sustain that; but 
based on the limited amount of time that we have with them, I 
think this is more like the resistance training metaphor. The re- 
sistance training metaphor is much like resistance training with 
weights. 

Senator Ben Nelson. It’s not foolproof. 

Dr. Ogrisseg. It’s not foolproof. This is like putting a 400-pound 
bar on them when they are only prepared to lift one that’s maybe 
a couple hundred pounds. 

Senator Ben Nelson. But, it’s also safe to say that — if they’ll say 
anything to avoid having the board brought to them again, that 
they could give misinformation just as easily. They’d answer any 
question, potentially, that is presented to them, whether it’s accu- 
rate information or not. Is that accurate? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, Senator, that’s true. 

Senator Ben Nelson. But, the purpose is really not so much to 
keep them from giving up secrets, it’s for their survival. Is that 
fair? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. It’s both. Information is one way that our forces 
could be exploited, but obviously we want them to survive and re- 
turn with honor. So, it’s both survival and resistance. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner, did you 
have any concerns with providing the SERE techniques to the in- 
terrogators? 

Colonel Baumgartner. No, sir, I did not. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Did you know what they were going to use 
them for, the purpose? 

Colonel Baumgartner. I knew, when we provided information on 
resistance or interrogation techniques, that somebody way above 
my paygrade was going to make a decision what was appropriate 
and what was inappropriate. We were never part of those discus- 
sions. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Mr. Shiffrin, did you have any legal opin- 
ion at the time that this request was made for the kind of informa- 
tion by Mr. Haynes that went beyond the studies and the research 
information on techniques? 

Mr. Shiffrin. I didn’t. Senator. My sole effort, as I recall, was 
to merely find out what information was out there. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Nobody asked you what your opinion was 
under the UCMJ or Geneva Conventions or any other base for pro- 
viding against torture? 

Mr. Shiffrin. Correct. I don’t remember ever being part of any 
discussion of specific techniques. 

Senator Ben Nelson. But did you wonder, in your own mind, 
whether this information being passed on might not be in compli- 
ance with such laws? 

Mr. Shiffrin. Honestly, Senator, I don’t recall having that con- 
cern at the time, but, again, some of the techniques — and I think 
it was mentioned here — are relatively benign techniques. They’re 
effective interrogation techniques. Some don’t work, and maybe 
people were going to look at them and say, “Let’s not use these.” 
But, the colonel mentioned “good-cop/bad-cop,” and that’s been 
around for centuries. 
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Senator Ben Nelson. But, the waterboarding is not in that cat- 
egory. Is that accurate to say? 

Mr. Shiffrin. Yes. I never heard of waterboarding until I think 
I had retired from DOD and found out it had been used. I did not, 
at any time, participate in any discussion of specific harsh tech- 
niques. 

Senator Ben Nelson. I think that’s everything that I have, Mr. 
Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. I believe Senator Pryor is next. 

Senator Pryor. 

Senator Pryor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have just a few questions for Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner, 
and that is, just for clarification — I know you’ve been asked about 
this in different contexts, but just for clarification in my mind, did 
JPRA ever advocate using the SERE techniques in an offensive 
manner against detainees? 

Colonel Baumgartner. No, Senator, we did not. What we did 
was, we provided the information, asked by higher headquarters, 
on exploitation, which, because of the nature of our training, we 
have experts in exploitation, we have folks that have studied inter- 
rogation and interview techniques. We offered up what information 
we had. 

Senator Pryor. Would you, today, recommend these techniques 
with detainees? 

Colonel Baumgartner. I’m really not qualified to answer that. 
Senator. What we do as an administration in questioning detainees 
is something that has to be discussed by legal counsel and adminis- 
tration officials far above my paygrade. 

Senator Pryor. Where did the techniques that you all do in your 
SERE training — where did those techniques originate? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Sir, those originated through studying 
lessons-learned of past conflicts and how our folks have been held 
by an adversary. 

Senator Pryor. So, for example. World War II, Vietnam, Korea. 

Colonel Baumgartner. World War II, Korea, Vietnam, the Cold 
War, the Iranian hostage crisis, for example. We even study other 
detention situations, civilian detention situations that have lessons 
that might be useful for our training. 

Senator Pryor. So, in your mind, since other nations or entities 
are using those against U.S. forces, does that justify our use of 
these techniques? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Sir, I — once again. I’m not qualified to 
render an opinion on that. I’m not a legal expert. 

Senator Pryor. But, do you have a personal opinion on it? 

Colonel Baumgartner. I have a personal opinion that a country 
needs to sit down and decide that ahead of time, before you launch. 

Senator Pryor. I know you mentioned the legal opinion, but isn’t 
there also a moral dimension to this, as well? 

Colonel Baumgartner. We certainly go to great lengths in our 
training to look at the moral/ethical considerations behind how we 
treat our students and how the training is structured so they get 
the best learning out of it. Now, in a detention situation, that’s not 
my realm of expertise. 
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Senator Pryor. Is it your understanding that some of the tech- 
niques that you use in the SERE training do violate the Army 
Field Manual, U.S. law, and the Geneva Conventions? 

Colonel Baumgartner. One, sir, I don’t think we conduct train- 
ing that’s going to violate U.S. law. 

Senator Pryor. But 

Colonel Baumgartner. — I’m not going to torture students. 

Senator Pryor. No, I understand that. But you’re simulating 
techniques that may be used against them. 

Colonel Baumgartner. We are trying to create, in that student’s 
mind, a hostile environment, where they have to practice, like Dr. 
Ogrisseg said, the strategies that they’re offered in training before 
they get the opportunity to practice it for real both in training and 
then downstream, if they happen to be taken captive. 

Senator Pryor. But, some of the activities you’re trying to simu- 
late would violate the Army Field Manual 

Colonel Baumgartner. We are simulating an enemy that is not 
complying with the Geneva Conventions 

Senator Pryor. Right. 

Colonel Baumgartner. — that’s true. 

Senator Pryor. When did you find out that someone somewhere 
was trying to take what you all are doing in the SERE program 
and actually use it offensively with detainees? When did you dis- 
cover that? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Sir, the request for the information, like 
Dr. Ogrisseg said, it wasn’t for training, therefore it had to be for 
our decisionmakers to make a decision on what DOD, or what the 
Government, was going to use, in terms of techniques. 

Senator Pryor. Yes. What I’m asking is, did you know about it? 
Did you know, at the time, when you were providing information, 
that someone somewhere was working on a new policy on how we 
were going to treat detainees? 

Colonel Baumgartner. I didn’t know that for a fact. Senator, 
but, like I said, I had an idea that they were probably going to look 
at, as a matter of policy, what was appropriate for the United 
States to use. 

Senator Pryor. Did you ever offer any opinion about what you 
felt would or would not be appropriate? 

Colonel Baumgartner. No, Senator, we were not part of that de- 
cisionmaking process at all. 

Senator Pryor. So, in other words, your testimony is, you just 
provided the information? 

Colonel Baumgartner. We provided the information, and then, 
after that, we were not in that loop anymore. 

Senator Pryor. Mr. Chairman, that’s all I have. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Pryor. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Baumgartner, did anyone outside of the DOD ever ask 
you for the information that you sent to the General Counsel’s Of- 
fice, which is a list of physical pressures in the memo from Dr. 
Ogrisseg? 
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Colonel Baumgartner. We had support requests from, like I 
said, the DIA. We also had a support request from another agency 
that 

Senator Reed. What’s the other agency? 

Colonel Baumgartner. I think that discussion might go into 
classified, sir. 

Senator Reed. Did you send them the information? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir, we did. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

I just want to follow up in the line of questioning, very briefly, 
that Senator Pryor, in your response, confirmed my experience, 
after 12 years in the Army, which is — the basic premise of SERE 
training is that our enemies will not follow the Geneva Conven- 
tion — some of them — that they will not follow any rules of inter- 
national conduct. I’ll just ask you — and I’ll start with you. Colo- 
nel — if that’s the premise, that all of these techniques are, per se, 
violative of the Geneva Convention, or certainly if they’re — without 
some modifications or some sort of changes, what was the logic of 
trying to incorporate them in our interrogation practices? 

Colonel, do you have any thoughts? 

Colonel Baumgartner. I’m really not qualified to answer that, 
sir. We received a request for information from the Office of Gen- 
eral Counsel. We had that information, based on our training, 
based on the research of conducting this training for 53 years. So 
we provided the information. 

After that point, it’s not up to Dan Baumgartner what they do 
with it. 

Senator Reed. No, but, sir, first of all, I think you’ve said before, 
that the premise is that our adversaries would likely not follow the 
Geneva Conventions, the rules of war. Is that correct? 

Colonel Baumgartner. I think it depends on the adversary. 

I think with our current adversaries, that’s probably true. 

Senator Reed. But you were training, not against adversaries 
that you were training against the real possibility that our adver- 
saries would not follow 

Colonel Baumgartner. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator Reed. That’s correct. 

Colonel Baumgartner. Absolutely. 

Senator Reed. The thrust of the training was to prepare these 
individuals for the worst case, not for the best case. 

Colonel Baumgartner. Right, sir. 

Senator Reed. Which leads, again, to the conclusion that these 
techniques are probably, per se, violative of the Geneva Conven- 
tion. Now, did it ever cross your mind, when you were sending this 
information over to the General Counsel’s Office, why they needed 
it? Did you ever officially raise the question, why do they need 
this? 

Colonel Baumgartner. When you’re tasked by the OSD at a 
level that we are, if they needed the information — and, quite frank- 
ly, I had no idea what they were going to do with it, what they 
were going to use, what they would decide not to use, and what the 
country would use that information, or the administration would 
use that information, for, in terms of making a decision. So, when 
I’m tasked by higher headquarters to provide information they can 
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legitimately have, I can’t really turn around and tell the flag officer 
and the senior executive service guys no. 

Senator Reed. No one is suggesting that you were not complying 
with a legitimate request, but did it — again, the question is not so 
much what you did — but, did anyone in your organization ask the 
question, even around the water cooler, what the heck’s going on? 

Colonel Baumgartner. We discussed detention operations — of 
course we did — because we have experts in exploitation, we have 
experts in interrogation methods and questioning, and everything 
that surrounds SERE training. So, of course it was of professional 
interest to us what — how the United States was going to deal with 
this particular question. 

Senator Reed. Do you think, on your expertise, that it would be 
a challenge to incorporate these techniques and comply with the 
Geneva Conventions? 

Colonel Baumgartner. I really never came to any conclusions. 
There was a lot of discussion, but not a lot of conclusions. 

Senator Reed. Right. 

Colonel Baumgartner. This is just a very difficult question. 

Senator Reed. Right. 

Colonel Baumgartner. Because when you go to war, you have to 
figure out how you’re going to conduct detainee treatment. 

Senator Reed. Right. 

Colonel Baumgartner. Usually it’s really best if you do that 
ahead of time, before you get in the middle of things. 

Senator Reed. Let me, Mr. Shiffrin, ask you the same question 
with respect to — the premise of this type of training was that our 
adversaries — not all of them, but at least some of them — would not 
follow Geneva Convention, would not follow the CAT, would not fol- 
low any rules of civilized conduct. Is that a fair judgment? 

Mr. Shiffrin. My personal view, yes. I don’t think it was some- 
thing I thought about at the time. 

Senator Reed. Okay. 

Mr. Shiffrin. But, I understand that’s what’s — but, the — as I 
understand the training, it’s pretty wide-ranging. 

If I may just offer one point, a lot of the discussion that I was 
privy to was not the idea of harsh treatment, but being able to offer 
carrots. There’s a lot of people who felt that if we offer some in- 
ducement to detainees — cable TV, an extra pillow 

Senator Reed. Yes, but those inducements didn’t seem to appear 
in the category 1, 2, and 3 recommendations. 

Mr. Shiffrin. No, I’m just saying that, from an abstract point of 
view, a discussion about what might be effective or not, when you 
say, “Let’s find out everything there is out there on the subject,” 
I assume that some of it would be, “Well, you could offer induce- 
ments.” 

Senator Reed. That assumption might be debatable. But, given 
what we’ve seen, in terms of the recommendations, there weren’t 
many inducements. But, gentlemen, thank you for your testimony 
this morning. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. 
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Mr. Shiffrin, would you tell us again what your position was at 
this time, and who you reported to? 

Mr. Shiffrin. I took the position of Deputy General Counsel for 
Intelligence in DOD in December 1997. I left the DOJ, where I was 
at OLC. I had that position until I was demoted, or transferred, at 
the end of the 2002. I then became the Acting General Counsel at 
DIA for my last 6 months at the DOD, and I retired, July of — 

Senator Sessions. Let me just ask you a couple of things. Were 
you aware that these techniques that were eventually approved 
and then modified for GTMO interrogations — that was based on a 
request from the commanding general or the commanders, some- 
body at GTMO, right? Were you there then, when that came up? 

Mr. Shiffrin. I had no knowledge of that. I had no knowledge 
of any of the techniques or what was being used, methodology, at 
GTMO. 

Senator Sessions. Okay. 

What I’d like to say is, on behalf of the military and the men and 
women who try to serve our country, this is what I understood hap- 
pened. There were three incidences of this so-called waterboarding, 
according to the Director of the CIA. None of them were done at 
GTMO, and none of them were done by the FBI. What I under- 
stand is that the military was working to deal with a small, but 
valuable, group of individuals who had, they believed, critical infor- 
mation. One was the so-called 20th hijacker that had met 
Mohamed Atta in the United States and was eventually captured. 
He did not go on the flight to attack the Capitol or the White 
House, he was captured in Iraq — or Afghanistan — and brought 
back over here. During that time, the interrogators asked for au- 
thority to interrogate aggressively. 

Are any of you familiar with this, personally? They asked for it, 
and it went up to the chief counsel, and they went through all the 
lawyers and reviewed it, and they approved not all that they re- 
quested. Mr. Haynes approved some of those techniques, and he de- 
nied some of those techniques. Then, after that, other JAG officers 
objected, and they expressed concern that those that were approved 
went too far, and a working group was formed. The SECDEF lis- 
tened to that group, and discussed it all openly among JAG officers 
at the Navy, Air Force, and Army, and they cut back on those. 

But, I would point out to my colleagues that this was all before — 
isn’t it, Mr. Shiffrin? — the Hamdan case, that ruled on Common 
Article 3. That was 2 years later, was it not? 

Mr. Shiffrin. Senator, I confess, I don’t remember the date of 
the Hamdan case. 

Senator Sessions. It was several years later, probably 2 or 3 
years later that this case came out. So, they were operating under 
a piece of legislation passed by the United States Congress and 
supported by our Judiciary Committee members. Senators Leahy, 
Biden, and Kennedy, and Senator Levin and others who were 
present in Congress at that time. It defined “torture,” and it pro- 
hibited torture, but it didn’t just prohibit isolation, or it didn’t pro- 
hibit stress techniques; it said that you could not subject someone 
to “severe physical or mental pain or suffering.” So, that was an 
operable statute, was it not, all along? Do any of you know that? 
[No response.] 
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So, that’s essentially what they are wrestling with. 

Now, Mr. Goldsmith was OLC, was he not, Mr. ShifFrin? Is that 
what his title was in the DOJ? 

Mr. Shiffrin. He was the assistant attorney general 

Senator Sessions. Of Legal Counsel. 

Mr. Shiffrin. — OLC, yes. 

Senator Sessions. Right, Legal Counsel. So, he was not happy 
with some of these techniques that were used, and he wrote a book 
about it, “The Terror Presidency,” and this is what he said in his 
book. He’s been widely renowned here as a critic of the Bush ad- 
ministration, but he said this, as to the lawyers and trying to do 
the right thing: “Many people believe the Bush administration had 
been indifferent to these legal constraints in the fight against ter- 
rorism. In my experience, the opposite is true; the administration 
has paid scrupulous attention to the law.” He goes on to add: 
“Many people think the Bush administration has been indifferent 
to wartime legal constraints, but the opposite is true; the adminis- 
tration has been strangled by law, and, since September 11, 2001, 
this war has been lawyered to death.” 

So, all I would say to my distinguished chairman, who’s con- 
ducted an extensive investigation into all of these matters, I would 
just say, truthfully, whether these legal opinions were correct, 
whether the Supreme Court later changed the law — and they did 
change the law in several important aspects, and it’s unfair to hold 
the military accountable if the current law — if you’re complying 
with the current law and it’s later changed. So, we have a situation 
in which the people on the ground felt they were dealing with some 
high-value targets, and DOE) approved certain techniques that they 
felt did not violate the terrorism statute that prohibits severe pain 
being inflicted. It didn’t say you couldn’t stress an individual or 
other things like that. 

So if we went too far on some of those areas — I hope we didn’t, 
but if we did, then I think, in the process of the Supreme Court 
and all these hearings and all — for goodness sakes, we certainly 
are doing much better in that regard. But, it is not the kind of 
rogue activity that has been suggested. There was no doubt about 
it, our military felt that this country was threatened after Sep- 
tember 11, and they were able to apprehend some of the key play- 
ers in that, and they desperately wanted intelligence, to make sure 
that if there was another cell group out there planning a similar 
attack, they could be stopped. I believe they consulted the legal 
system, all the way up to the DOJ. Hopefully, in the future, we can 
create a policy that we can all agree on, but I just don’t think we 
ought to disrespect our men and women in uniform who have done 
their best to serve their country at a time when this Nation saw 
itself under real threat. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator McCaskill. 

Senator McCaskill. Mr. Chairman, with the utmost respect for 
my friend from Alabama, I think that we disrespect the men and 
women in uniform if we don’t have this hearing. I think that this 
hearing is incredibly important for those men and women, and for 
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the rule of law that they stand for, and for the kind of democracy 
that we want to be, and that we want the rest of the world to be. 

Mr. Shiffrin, I know that you are a lawyer, and I would like to 
ask you, did you review the legal memorandum, that was written 
by Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, that issued the opinion that these 
aggressive techniques of interrogation were, in fact, legal under 
Federal law? 

Mr. Shiffrin. No. 

Senator McCaskill. So, have you ever read it? 

Mr. Shiffrin. No. Not to my recollection. 

Senator McCaskill. If you were reading a legal document, as a 
trained lawyer, and you came across the phrase “immunity in ad- 
vance,” would it cause you to pause? 

Mr. Shiffrin. Yes, Senator. In my former life, I was a pros- 
ecutor, and 

Senator McCaskill. Me, too. 

Mr. Shiffrin. — and that is something to be scrupulously avoided, 
at least my training was 

Senator McCaskill. “Immunity in advance” — I want to make 
sure that we get on the record what “immunity in advance” actu- 
ally contemplates. If I were a police officer, or I were an officer of 
the court, and I said to someone, “Now, if you go drive the getaway 
car for the armed robbery, and, afterwards, if you tell us all about 
it, we’ll make sure that you’re not prosecuted for the armed rob- 
bery,” that would, in fact, be “immunity in advance,” wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Shiffrin. That would be one example, yes. 

Senator McCaskill. What you’d really be doing, as an officer of 
the court, or as an officer sworn to uphold the UCMJ, is, you would 
be saying, ahead of time, “It’s okay if you break the law.” 

Mr. Shiffrin. You’re saying that. Whether it’s legally effective or 
not is another question. 

Senator McCaskill. That’s another whole line of questioning. 
I’m talking about that phrase and whether or not any lawyer who 
would read that phrase would go, “What planet are we on? There 
is no such thing as ’immunity in advance.’ That would be a crime.” 

Mr. Shiffrin. I can say, from my personal experience, I never 
used — or made sure that it was never used, giving someone immu- 
nity in advance. 

Senator McCaskill. In fact, as I just said, if someone actually 
visits with someone about committing a crime, and says, “Don’t 
worry about it. You can commit a crime, and I’m going to give you 
immunity,” wouldn’t they, under our principles of law in this coun- 
try, be guilty of a crime? 

Mr. Shiffrin. They could be. Senator. 

Senator McCaskill. That’s what I am trying to figure out here. 
This legal memorandum, that was the basis for our SECDEF say- 
ing, “It’s okay to hood someone when they’re naked and sic dogs 
on them,” contained a legal theory called “immunity in advance,” 
and no one — I assume that you never had a discussion with your 
boss, who got this memo, about this. 

Mr. Shiffrin. That’s correct. 

Senator McCaskill. He is a trained lawyer. 

Mr. Shiffrin. That’s correct. 
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Senator McCaskill. Has he had experience as a prosecutor? Has 
he had any experience in a criminal courtroom? 

Mr. Shiffrin. I don’t recall. 

Senator McCaskill. It’s just mind-hoggling to me that that 
phrase would he written, and that no one would hear the raging 
sirens and flashing red lights that that phrase would, in fact, em- 
brace under the rule of law in the United States of America. It’s 
hard for me to understand. 

Let me ask you, what are the names of the people that gave you 
the impression that we needed to have different, or more aggres- 
sive, interrogation techniques? Who told you that? 

Mr. Shiffrin. I don’t think that’s what I said. My recollection is 
that, in discussion or meetings with a number of people, people in 
the General Counsel’s Office — I mentioned meetings when General 
Dunlavey would report — there was the discussion about the 
progress, or sometimes the lack of progress, in obtaining useful, ac- 
tionable intelligence out of detainees. The meetings were usually 
chaired by Jim Haynes. There could have been any — three, four, 
five, six other lawyers there. 

Senator McCaskill. Could you give me the names of the other 
lawyers that were there, where you would have gotten this impres- 
sion that we needed to do something different than we were doing, 
in terms of our interrogation techniques? Besides Jim Haynes, who 
was in the room? 

Mr. Shiffrin. Again, the way I characterized it was that there 
was some frustration with the quantity and quality of information 
being obtained. I didn’t say that we needed to change techniques. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. 

Mr. Shiffrin. Lawyers who were participating, there was Dep- 
uty General Counsel for Legal Counsel, Witt Cobb; I believe that 
the Deputy General Counsel for International Affairs, Charles 
Allen, was probably in some of these meetings; there was a marine 
major or lieutenant colonel who worked in the Legal Counsel Of- 
fice, Bill Leitzau. Again, I can’t attribute any particular statement 
to any of them, but those were the — there was a lawyer who’s now 
my successor, in intelligence, Eliana Davidson, who was respon- 
sible for the detainee operations matters. I think those were the 
lawyers who at least would have been present at the time these 
discussions took place. 

Senator McCaskill. Were you ever present in a meeting with 
Mr. Haynes at, near, or after the time he recommended to Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld that he approve most of these interrogation tech- 
niques? Some of them that he didn’t approve, in category III, but 
he certainly approved hooding naked people and siccing dogs on 
them. 

Mr. Shiffrin. If you gave me the date — I, of course, met with 
Mr. Haynes every day. 

Senator McCaskill. I can give you the date. The date would 
have been — he recommended the approval of these interrogation 
techniques that had been deemed legal in the same memorandum 
that talked about “immunity in advance,” on November 27, 2002. 
The recommendations were approved on December 2, 2002. 
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Mr. Shiffrin. I don’t remember having — or being part of a dis- 
cussion on them. I have a vague recollection of hearing that the 
memorandum had been approved. 

Senator McCaskill. So you were aware the memorandum ex- 
isted. 

Mr. Shiffrin. I — yes, but it could have — I could have been aware 
in the beginning of January, or later. In other words, I don’t have 
a recollection or contemporaneous knowledge of it. 

Senator McCaskill. I think you’re probably a really good lawyer, 
and I think you probably care deeply about your country. I’m trying 
not to be — well, we’re trying to figure out here who decided that 
we were going to go down this road, and when did it get decided? 

Mr. Shiffrin. It wasn’t me. Senator. 

Senator McCaskill. I understand that. But, you were much clos- 
er to it than any of us were, and we’re trying to figure out, did this 
come from Dick Cheney to Donald Rumsfeld? Mr. Addington is still 
at the White House. Did this come from Gonzales’s shop? Did 
this — Michael Chertoff was down at the meeting in GTMO talking 
about this. There are still people involved in the periphery of this 
that are in positions of responsibility today in our Government, so 
our frustration is, we would like to hold someone responsible. It’s 
like trying to catch shadows here, because no one is willing to say 
where this came from, this move towards imploding the traditions 
of our country, in terms of the example we set for the world. 

Mr. Shiffrin. The only other explanation I can offer. Senator, is 
that the General Counsel’s Office often operated in a sort of com- 
partmentalized fashion, that it was not unusual for me to get a re- 
quest from Jim Haynes to, for example, see what information I 
could find out about interrogation and JPRA and SERE, and I’d 
find out, just accidentally, 2 weeks later, that someone else was 
doing the same thing; or that it was going to be used at GTMO, 
I might find out 6 months later, and never have any knowledge — 
never be part of any discussion that, “Oh, this is what we want to 
do with it.” The question was, “Can you find out if there’s any ma- 
terial that is available on effective interrogation?” “Yes, sir, I can.” 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Martinez is next. 

Senator Martinez. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

I believe that context is terribly important in this very difficult 
subject which we’re treating. I know that many well-intended peo- 
ple were dealing under incredibly stressful circumstances, and the 
need to obtain actionable intelligence so that our country could be 
protected was, I know, uppermost in their mind. Obviously, mis- 
takes that have harmed our Nation were probably made in ex- 
cesses that were, as I think one of our next witnesses will discuss, 
were simply cruel, are not a part of what America is about. 

So, with that, I don’t have any questions of the current panel, 
Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

We’ll just have a brief second round. 

Mr. Shiffrin, Colonel Baumgartner testified that you asked for a 
list of physical pressures relative to interrogation. That’s his testi- 
mony today. 
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Mr. Shiffrin. I don’t recall that, Senator. 

Chairman Levin. You deny it? 

Mr. Shiffrin. I don’t recall it. I note that the memo that you re- 
ferred to in the book is not directed to me, it’s directed to the Gen- 
eral Counsel. 

Chairman Levin. I understand, but I’m asking you whether the 
testimony was that you had requested from him that list. 

Mr. Shiefrin. I don’t believe I ever used the term “physical pres- 
sures.” I believe the only thing I ever asked for, after the initial 
tranche, was how-to briefings, manuals, anything like that. I would 
never say — I don’t think I ever said “I need something on physical 
pressure,” because I had no 

Chairman Levin. Colonel, do you stick to your testimony? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shiefrin. Senator, may I add one thing? 

Chairman Levin. Sure. 

Mr. Shiefrin. The memo refers to a follow-on question resulting 
from a meeting with JPRA and the General Counsel, OSD General 
Counsel. That would be Mr. Haynes. I’ve never met, in person. 
Colonel Baumgartner before. I did not attend the meeting with 
Colonel Baumgartner. So, to the extent these memos are responsive 
to requests at a meeting, I didn’t attend that meeting. 

Chairman Levin. All right. I think Colonel Baumgartner was re- 
ferring to a phone conversation. 

Mr. Shieerin. He did. But the memo itself says, “This is follow- 
on questions from a meeting.” 

Chairman Levin. I think, though, his testimony relates to a 
phone conversation. 

Mr. Shiefrin. I understand. 

Chairman Levin. You deny that you used the term “physical 
pressures,” and he sticks with his testimony, so there’s clearly a 
difference there. 

Did he ask you for a list of “carrots”? You talked about “carrots.” 
You were never asked for a list of “carrots,” were you? 

Mr. Shiefrin. No. By Mr. Haynes or — 

Chairman Levin. Yes, by anybody. 

Mr. Shiferin. The only discussion I specifically recall having was 
with Major General Dunlavey. 

Chairman Levin. All right. 

Now, when you — Colonel, you’ve testified here in a very forth- 
coming way, that the use of these tactics in an offensive way was 
not what this program was designed to do. It was not designed to 
use the tactics in the SERE program against detainees. Is that cor- 
rect? Offensively? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Mr. Chairman, I believe I said that we 
developed these tactics for use in training. That’s their purpose and 
to export them is the decision of folks above my paygrade. 

Chairman Levin. All right. But, you’re aware of the fact that the 
export of those is not the way the program is designed. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Do you know who Major General James 
Soligan is? He’s the Chief of Staff of the JECOM. 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Levin. Okay. He was — that is the JPRA’s higher head- 
quarters, is that correct? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. The memorandum that I referred to in my 
opening statement, where he says, “The use of resistance to inter- 
rogation knowledge for offensive purposes lies outside of the roles 
and responsibilities of JPRA,” did you hear me quote from his 
memo on that? (Appendix A) 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Do you agree with that? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Sir, I wasn’t privy 

Chairman Levin. No, but do you agree that it’s outside the re- 
sponsibility of the JPRA? 

Colonel Baumgartner. So, used to 

Chairman Levin. “The use of resistance to interrogation knowl- 
edge for offensive purposes lies outside the roles and responsibil- 
ities of JPRA.” 

Colonel Baumgartner. I would say that, like my commander’s 
philosophy was when I was still Active Duty, use of our guys in an 
offensive manner was not what we were all about; we were about 
training. 

Chairman Levin. Right. Now, when that was misused in that 
way, which it obviously has been, from everyone’s testimony here 
and from the material that I presented, has anyone, to your knowl- 
edge, been held accountable for the misuse of that program? It’s 
not intended to be used offensively. It was. Do you know of any- 
body that’s been held accountable for the misuse of that program? 
That’s my question. 

Colonel Baumgartner. Sir, I have no recollection of any of that, 
no. 

Chairman Levin. Are you aware of the fact that the SERE train- 
ing techniques made their way to Iraq in the way I describe it; 
also, instructors from the JPRA SERE school went to Iraq; that the 
IG reported that, in September 2003, at the request of the Com- 
mander of the Special Mission Unit Task Force, the JPRA deployed 
a team to Iraq to provide assistance to interrogation operations? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Sir, I was retired by then. 

Chairman Levin. All right. I understand. But, assistance to in- 
terrogation operations is not the purpose of 

Colonel Baumgartner. Sir, I have no knowledge of that. 

Chairman Levin. I know, but you would — ^you do have an opinion 
as to whether that is the purpose of the program. 

Colonel Baumgartner. Sir, I was not part of that decision- 
making process, and I don’t have a comment on that. 

Chairman Levin. You don’t know whether or not assistance to 
interrogation operations, being present at interrogations, is part of 
the program? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Sir, I was not part of the decisionmaking 
process that led to the decision to send those folks, whether they 
went or not, so I 

Chairman Levin. I’m aware of that fact. Do you disagree with 
General Soligan on the question of whether or not “the use of re- 
sistance to interrogation knowledge for offensive purposes lies out- 
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side the roles and responsibilities of JPRA”? Do you disagree with 
him? 

Colonel Baumgartner. No, sir, I didn’t say that. If that’s what 
General Soligan says, then I don’t have a problem with that, be- 
cause they were under his control, certainly not mine. 

Chairman Levin. All right. The Deputy Commander of JFCOM, 
Lieutenant General Wagner, when he said, “relative to interroga- 
tion capability, the expertise of JPRA lies in training personnel 
how to respond and resist interrogations, not in how to conduct in- 
terrogations,” do you agree with that? (Appendix A) 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Do you agree that what he said, following the 
request for JPRA “interrogation support were both inconsistent 
with the unit’s charter and might create conditions which tasked 
JPRA to engage in offensive operational activities outside of JPRA’s 
defensive mission”? Do you agree with that? (Appendix A) 

Colonel Baumgartner. Sir, that’s consistent with what we had 
in place for policy when I was still Active Duty. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Again, I want to ask you — I know you 
weren’t there, but, do you know of anybody that has been held ac- 
countable when the charter of JPRA and its purpose was violated 
and it was misused? I’m just asking you, do you know of anybody? 

Colonel Baumgartner. I have no knowledge, sir. 

Chairman Levin. One of the problems here is that the SECDEF 
just said the other day when he fired two top officials in the Air 
Force, Secretary Gates said that during his tenure, “I’ve empha- 
sized to all Services that accountability must reach all the way up 
the chain of command, and that the military as a whole must be 
willing to admit mistakes when they’ve made them. That’s the only 
way to fix it, and it’s the only way to ensure that they don’t reoccur 
in the future. When systemic problems are found, I believe that ac- 
countability must reach beyond noncommissioned officers and even 
colonels.” It sure as heck hasn’t in this situation yet, at least that 
anybody knows of, unless any of the other witnesses know of any- 
body here that’s been held accountable for the violation of JPRA’s 
mandate, purpose, and mission. We don’t know of any. That goes 
to the heart of the problem here. 

Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Earlier in the testimony today, a question was asked about, 
whether information that you gathered from the JPRA and SERE 
interrogation methods were shared with any other U.S. Govern- 
ment department or agency? Your response was “the DIA,” which 
was clear, and another recipient, of which — it’s a classified nature. 
But, the question I wish to push further on that. The information 
you gathered, in what form did you convey that information to 
those two entities? Was it a written memorandum? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Sir, there was some written information, 
and they requested briefings. 

Senator Warner. All right. So, there is in existence a document 
that’s in writing as to what went to these two recipients, is that 
correct? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir, I believe there is. 
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Senator Warner. Mr. Chairman, do we have that among our 
files? [Pause.] 

Chairman Levin. Senator, I believe that there is no documenta- 
tion in our possession of that; however, there is testimony in our 
possession, I believe, that is classified. 

Senator Warner. Is it the desire of the committee, then, to have 
those documents? 

Chairman Levin. If there are such documents — of course, we’ve 
asked for documents. By the way — how many of them came over 
last week? 

Senator Warner. It seems to me that the record 

Chairman Levin. 38,000 documents were presented to us this 
week by DOD. 

We’re not sure what’s in those documents, but they sure are 
about a year late. But, putting that aside, I really — we can’t an- 
swer what is in those documents. We have not identified a docu- 
ment yet which contains that information, but I, again, would reit- 
erate that we do have testimony 

Senator Warner. Testimony 

Chairman Levin. — our staff has obtained that is classified. 

Senator Warner. I’m aware of that. Then going beyond docu- 
ments, did the SERE organization of JPRA provide individuals to 
go and perform training? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Senator, I believe they sent a team to do 
briefings, instruction. I don’t know that they conducted training. 

Senator Warner. “Instruction” is pretty close to “training.” I 
think they’re interchangeable words. 

Colonel Baumgartner. — a really good expression. I really want 
to use it, but I won’t. 

Instruction and training are really different. Instruction really 
implies imparting academic knowledge. Whereas training, in our 
context, implies skill sets. 

Senator Warner. Okay. Then what was done? Just instruction 
and not skill sets? 

Colonel Baumgartner. I didn’t attend the training, but the 
one — some of the e-mail stuff that I’ve seen, which is all on a clas- 
sified net, was basically instruction in exploitation interrogations, 
very similar to what we provided DIA and CITE. 

Senator Warner. Was that sharing an issue that your organiza- 
tion sought higher authority to approve? For instance, did it go up 
to the SECDEF? 

Colonel Baumgartner. It didn’t go to the SECDEF, sir, but it 
did go up to the flag level and JFCOM. 

Senator Warner. Wait a minute. I spent 5 years in the building. 
I never knew what a flag level was. There are flags all over. It 
went from where to where? 

Colonel Baumgartner. It went from JPRA headquarters to the 
JFCOM, J-3, and, I think, into the chief of staffs office. 

Senator Warner. Chief of staff of? 

Colonel Baumgartner. JFCOM. 

Senator Warner. Now, I’m referring to a document, 26 July 
2002, DOD memorandum for the OSD General Counsel, and it 
says, paragraph 1, unclassified, “The purpose of this memorandum 
is to answer follow-on questions resulting from the meeting be- 
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tween JPRA and OSDGC on 25 July 2002.” Are you familiar with 
that meeting? (Appendix A) 

Colonel Baumgartner. Sir, I believe I’m talking about telephone 
conversations. As Mr. Shiffrin said, I have never met Mr. Shiffrin 
before today, but we did have a few conversations to try to figure 
out what information they wanted so that we could support their 
request. 

Senator Warner. So, the meeting consisted of a telephone con- 
versation? 

Colonel Baumgartner. Two or three, sir. 

Senator Warner. Two or three telephone conversations. 

Colonel Baumgartner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warner. But, there was no gathering in a room or ex- 
change of documents. 

Colonel Baumgartner. No, sir, not that I recall. 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know you’re anx- 
ious to get the next panel. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. I’ll be real brief. 

Dr. Ogrisseg, I wanted to ask you whether the training we’re giv- 
ing our military personnel to resist interrogation techniques alters, 
or has altered over time, in other words, are we training people dif- 
ferently today, because we’re facing Islamic terrorists, than we 
were, for instance, when we were facing the Soviet Union or the 
Vietcong? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, Senator, the training has changed. We obvi- 
ously want the training to be relevant. So, in order to do that, 
we’ve had to make sure that we are covering the spectrum of dif- 
ferent types of ways that someone could be detained, either by ter- 
rorist elements factions that we’re at war with, or even with other 
governments that we’re not at war with. 

Senator Lieberman. Does the goal that we assume our enemy in- 
terrogators will have alter the methods and the means of respond- 
ing? In other words, it seems to me that, in a lot of cases in pre- 
vious conflicts, the aim — unfortunately, we know about Senator 
McCain’s experience, the primary aim of the torture he endured 
was to compel him to sign a confession of some kind for propa- 
ganda purposes, not for the purpose of eliciting information, as was 
the case that the Pentagon was seeking here. Unfortunately, 
there’s some reason to believe that — the current enemy’s likely 
course is to put a captive on television and kill them. So, does the 
goal alter the training — the goal of the interrogators? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. It does. The way that people have been processed 
and detained before, in some instances, was focused on informa- 
tion, but that’s just one way that someone can be exploited by an 
enemy. The situation that you described with a terrorist network, 
their goal may be to make a statement, in that instance, for what- 
ever purpose they think they’re going to serve. So you have to ad- 
dress that. You cannot, within the training, necessarily determine 
which goals, which actions that the students are going to take, be- 
cause they have to make those decisions themselves. 

Senator Lieberman. The enemy we’re facing now, the Islamist 
extremists, obviously have a unique — ^both a cultural background. 
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but also a theological extremism about them. As Colonel 
Baumgartner said, when you were asked for this information about 
SERE techniques by the General Counsel’s Office in the Pentagon, 
since you knew they were not involved in training, it was natural 
to assume that they may have been asking for it to employ against 
detainees that we had in the war on terrorism. Was there any in- 
formation that you conveyed that was based on the unique cultural 
background of the Islamist terrorists? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Senator, are you asking me that question, or are 
you asking 

Senator Lieberman. Either one of you who cares to answer. 

Colonel Baumgartner. No, sir, not that I’m aware of. 

Senator Lieberman. So, let me ask you this question. One form 
of harsh interrogation that you haven’t been asked about is the use 
of dogs. In some of the material I’ve read from somewhere comes 
the suggestion that Muslims or Arabs have some special phobia or 
fear of dogs. I don’t know whether there’s any premise for that. Did 
you, at any point, deal with that in the submission you made to 
the General Counsel’s Office? 

Colonel Baumgartner. No, Senator, we had nothing to do with 
that. 

Senator Lieberman. Okay. 

Mr. Shiffrin, let me ask this question. In trying to find additional 
information to assist in improving the interrogation of the detain- 
ees in the war on terrorism, did you ever reach out for tactics or 
information that were based on unique cultural characteristics or 
phobias or fears of the kinds of people we were likely to be detain- 
ing in the war on Islamist terrorism? 

Mr. Shiffrin. No, Senator. My request was just, “Send me every- 
thing you have. Whatever you have in existence in your library, 
please send to me.” 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

Mr. Shiffrin. I was never specific on techniques, on the nature 
of the interrogator, or anything else. 

Senator Lieberman. Do you remember, in any of the material 
that came by you, whether any of it dealt with what somebody 
might have thought were unique phobias or vulnerabilities of peo- 
ple we’d be detaining in the war on terrorism? 

Mr. Shiffrin. No. No. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. 

Mr. Shiffrin. Everything I got was historical, from the 1950s. 

Senator Lieberman. Obviously that was a totally different 
enemy. 

Mr. Shiffrin. Correct. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Just on that question, I think — Mr. Shiffrin, earlier today in a 
response to a question from Senator Lieberman, you said that one 
of the purposes of seeking information from JPRA was likely to “re- 
verse-engineer,” SERE techniques. 

Did you just say that? 

Mr. Shiffrin. I did. 

Chairman Levin. Today. Then you said, 2 minutes ago, that you 
didn’t ask about techniques. 
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Mr. Shiffrin. Any specific techniques. I never inquired of any 
specific techniques — the efficacy, the wisdom, or anything else. 

Chairman Levin. But, just 10 seconds ago, I just asked you this 
question. In response to Senator Lieherman, you said that one of 
the purposes of seeking information from JPRA was likely to “re- 
verse-engineer SERE techniques.” 

Mr. Shiffrin. That 

Chairman Levin. You said yes, you did say that. 

Mr. Shiffrin. I said that 

Chairman Levin. That was an hour ago, not 

Mr. Shiffrin. I said it to Senator Lieb^erman. 

Chairman Levin. Right. 

Mr. Shiffrin. My primary purpose, as I understood it, was to 
find all the information we had, and 

Chairman Levin. I understand. 

Mr. Shiffrin. — I also intuited that there might be some possi- 
bility of reverse-engineering an effective SERE technique. Just log- 
ical. 

Chairman Levin. I see. You believe that might have been one of 
the purposes. 

Mr. Shiffrin. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. 

Just, Dr. Ogrisseg, one other question for you. In an article, or 
a book, that you wrote, the book called, “Code of Conduct and the 
Psychology of Captivity: Training, Coping, and Reintegration of 
Military Life,” you said that, “The use of physical torture has his- 
torically yielded poor information and, paradoxically, serves to en- 
hance resistance.” 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. “Furthermore, the practices serves to decrease 
the legitimacy of the offending organization or country. Physical 
torture, in most instances, has produced false confessions or inac- 
curate or reliable information.” Is that true? Did you write that? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, I did, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Is that your belief? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, it is, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. On the page that came immediately thereafter, 
on page 99, this is what you said about sleep deprivation: “Sleep 
deprivation has often been used by captors to enhance dependency 
and malleability of behavior. Lack of sleep for prolonged periods 
may result in anxiety, irritability, blurred vision, memory prob- 
lems, confusion, slurred speech, hallucinations, paranoia, dis- 
orientation, and, ultimately, death. However, sleep deprivation, 
even for one night, has recently been revealed in brain scans to af- 
fect the areas of the brain used for language, attention, working 
memory function, suggesting that even minor disruptions in sleep 
can degrade the captive’s ability to cope effectively with challenges 
faced in captivity.” Is that still your opinion? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe that I wrote that 
section. 

Chairman Levin. I see. 

Dr. Ogrisseg. There were multiple authors on that chapter. If I 
may comment back to the question I was being asked to answer 
earlier, when you were trying to define what 18 hours or 17 hours 
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of sleep deprivation is, well, if you’re talking about — without know- 
ing anything more, getting up at 5 a.m. and going to bed at 10 or 
11 o’clock at night, I think most people do that every day, so that’s 
why I was saying I need more context. 

Chairman Levin. Sure. No, that’s okay. But, you said “lack of 
sleep for prolonged periods may result.” 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. So, you stay with that statement, if it’s “pro- 
longed periods of sleep deprivation.” 

Dr. Ogrisseg. I don’t believe that I wrote that section in that 
chapter, but I would agree with that. 

Chairman Levin. All right. When you went through SERE train- 
ing, or witnessed SERE training the sleep deprivation you talked 
about there, that our people were trained to be inoculated against 
were shorter periods than that. You said 4 hours, perhaps? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know that we actually inoc- 
ulate them to that during our 

Chairman Levin. To sleep deprivation. 

Dr. Ogrisseg. We don’t have enough time to, and I’m not sure 
that you could inoculate them 

Chairman Levin. To sleep deprivation. 

Dr. Ogrisseg. — to sleep deprivation, that’s right. However, we 
certainly recognize that that’s a condition that they face, and we 
try to simulate that during the training. 

Chairman Levin. How do you simulate it? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. We simulate that by keeping them up. Certainly 
they are doing some of the things that 

Chairman Levin. Keeping them up for how long? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. Sometimes overnight. We don’t have an infinite 
amount of time. 

Chairman Levin. How many hours, though, about? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. It varies by training program, but in the range of 
about 4 to 10 hours or so. 

Chairman Levin. Okay, thank you. 

Any other questions? Any other questions? [No response.] 

Thank you. We thank this panel very much, and you’re excused. 
[Pause.] 

Our next panel is made up of Alberto Mora, former general coun- 
sel of the Department of the Navy; retired Rear Admiral Jane Dal- 
ton, former legal advisor to the Chairman of the JCS; and retired 
Lieutenant Colonel Diane Beaver, former Staff Judge Advocate at 
the JTF GTMO. 

We thank our witnesses for their presence. I believe we have an 
opening statement for the record from each of you, and then, what 
we’ll do is, we’ll start, I think, with Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, fol- 
lowed by Rear Admiral Dalton, and then Mr. Mora. 

So, if you would proceed. Colonel Beaver. 

Colonel Beaver. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF ETC DIANE E. BEAVER, USA (RET.), FORMER 

STAFF JUDGE ADVOCATE, JOINT TASK FORCE 170/JTF GUAN- 
TANAMO BAY 

Colonel Beaver. Mr. Chairman and committee members, I ap- 
pear today voluntarily, in my private capacity. Although I am cur- 
rently an employee of DOD, I do not speak today on its behalf. I 
am here to testify truthfully and completely regarding my knowl- 
edge of the development and implementation of interrogation poli- 
cies and practices at GTMO from June 2002 to June 2003. 

As the staff judge advocate for the detention facility at GTMO, 
I wrote a legal opinion in October 2002. In it I concluded that cer- 
tain aggressive interrogation techniques, if appropriately reviewed, 
controlled, and monitored, were lawful. 

Since DOD publicly released my opinion in June 2004, it has re- 
ceived considerable attention and scrutiny. I have been vilified by 
some because of it, and discounted and forgotten by many others. 
Regardless, I accept full responsibility for my legal opinion. It was 
based on my own independent research and analysis, it represents 
the best work I could do under the constraints and circumstances 
I faced at the time. 

No one improperly influenced me to write this opinion, or, to my 
knowledge, even attempted to do so. I tried to consult experts and 
superiors on the content of the opinion prior to issuing it, but re- 
ceived no feedback. I do not say that to shift blame. As I said, the 
blame for any error in that opinion is mine, and mine alone. 

I cannot, however, accept responsibility for what happened to my 
legal opinion after I properly submitted it to my chain of command. 
I fully expected that it would be carefully reviewed by legal and 
policy experts at the highest levels before a decision was reached. 
I did not expect that my opinion, as a lieutenant colonel in the 
Army Advocate General’s Corps, would become the final word on 
interrogation policies and practices within DOD. For me, such a re- 
sult was simply not foreseeable. Perhaps I was somewhat naive, 
but I did not expect to be the only lawyer issuing a written opinion 
on this monumentally important issue. 

In hindsight, I cannot help but conclude that others chose not to 
write on this issue to avoid being linked to it. That was not an op- 
tion for me. My commander was responsible for detention and in- 
terrogation operations for the most dangerous group of terrorists 
the world has ever seen. The specter of another catastrophic attack 
on the American people loomed large in our thoughts and haunted 
our dreams. We knew that accurate, actionable intelligence was 
necessary to prevent another such attack. We did our jobs, knowing 
that if we failed, the American people would pay a price. 

I have repeatedly been asked whether I was pressured to write 
my October 2002 legal opinion. I felt a great deal of pressure, as 
did all of us at the facility. I felt the pressure of knowing that thou- 
sands of innocent lives might be lost if we got it wrong. I knew that 
many honest, decent Americans would condemn our actions if we 
did not balance our efforts to protect them with due respect to the 
rule of law. 

I believed, at the time, and still do, that such a balance could be 
reached if the interrogations were strictly reviewed, controlled, and 
monitored. My legal opinion was not a blank check authorizing un- 
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limited interrogations. Throughout the opinion, I emphasized the 
need for medical, psychiatric, and legal reviews to be conducted 
prior to the approval of these interrogation plans. My judge advo- 
cates and I were intent on monitoring the interrogations and would 
stop any excessive or abusive behavior if we saw it. 

What I accomplished in my legal opinion has largely gone unno- 
ticed. My command did not conduct interrogations independently 
without the notice or approval of higher authorities. Individual in- 
terrogators were not given the opportunity to improvise techniques 
without command approval or control. In short, the interrogation 
techniques discussed in my legal opinion would not have been con- 
ducted in an abusive or unlawful manner if the approval and con- 
trol procedures I had outlined were followed. In this way, what 
happened at GTMO stands in stark contrast to the anarchy that 
occurred at Abu Ghraib. 

I close this statement as I began it, by accepting responsibility. 
I reached my legal conclusions after careful analysis and, at all 
times, acted in good faith. I discussed my ideas openly with my col- 
leagues and encouraged full debate. Some of my critics chose not 
to participate in these discussions. Had they, their concerns and 
reservations would have received fair consideration. 

That my colleagues and I openly discussed these issues should 
not be surprising. The American people, including many legal ex- 
perts, were having similar conversations at homes, schools, and 
workplaces across the Nation. 

If my legal opinion was wrong, then I regret the error very much. 
I am a proud professional. I feel very keenly any failure on my part 
to be precise and accurate in the advice I render. I freely accept 
sincere dissent and criticism. But, there is something very impor- 
tant that I will never have to regret; at a time of great stress and 
danger, I tried to do everything in my lawful power to protect the 
American people. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Colonel Beaver follows:] 

Prepared Statement by LTC Diane E. Beaver, USA (Ret.) 

Mr. Chairmen and committee members, I appear today voluntarily and in my pri- 
vate capacity. Although I am currently an employee of the Department of Defense, 
I do not speak today on its behalf. I am here to testify truthfully and completely 
regarding my knowledge of the development and implementation of interrogation 
policies and practices at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, from June 2002 to June 2003. 

As the Staff Judge Advocate for the detention facility at Guantanamo Bay, I wrote 
a legal opinion in October 2002. In it, I concluded that certain aggressive interroga- 
tion techniques, if appropriately reviewed, controlled, and monitored, were lawful. 
Since the Department of Defense publicly released my opinion in 2004, it has re- 
ceived considerable attention and scrutiny. I have been vilified by some because of 
it, and discounted and forgotten by many others. Regardless, I accept full responsi- 
bility for my legal opinion. It was based on my own independent research and anal- 
ysis. It represents the best work I could do under the constraints and circumstances 
I faced at the time. No one improperly influenced me to write this opinion or — to 
my knowledge — even attempted to do so. I tried to consult experts and superiors on 
the content of the opinion prior to issuing it, but received no feedback. I do not say 
that to shift blame. As I said, the blame for any error in that opinion is mine and 
mine alone. 

I cannot, however, accept responsibility for what happened to my legal opinion 
after I properly submitted it to my chain of command. I fully expected that it would 
be carefully reviewed by legal and policy experts at the highest levels before a deci- 
sion was reached. I did not expect that my opinion, as a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Army Judge Advocate General’s Corps, would become the final word on interroga- 
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tion policies and practices within the Department of Defense. For me, such a result 
was simply not foreseeable. Perhaps I was somewhat naive, but I did not expect to 
be the only lawyer issuing a written opinion on this monumentally important issue. 
In hindsight, I cannot help but conclude that others chose not to write on this issue 
to avoid being linked to it. That was not an option for me. My commander was re- 
sponsible for detention and interrogation operations for the most dangerous group 
of terrorists the world has ever seen. The specter of another catastrophic attack on 
the American people loomed large in our thoughts, and haunted our dreams. We 
knew that accurate, actionable intelligence was necessary to prevent another such 
attack. We did our jobs knowing that if we failed, the American people would pay 
a terrible price. 

I have repeatedly been asked whether I was pressured to write my October 2002 
legal opinion. I felt a great deal of pressure, as did all of us at the detention facility. 
I felt the pressure of knowing that thousands of innocent lives might be lost if we 
got it wrong. I knew that many honest, decent Americans would condemn our ac- 
tions if we did not balance our efforts to protect them with due respect for the rule 
of law. I believed at the time, and still do, that such a balance could be reached — 
if the interrogations were strictly reviewed, controlled, and monitored. My legal 
opinion was not a “blank check” authorizing unlimited interrogations. Throughout 
the opinion, I emphasized the need for medical, psychiatric, and legal reviews to be 
conducted prior to the approval of each and every interrogation plan. My judge ad- 
vocates and I were intent on monitoring each interrogation, and would stop any ex- 
cessive or abusive behavior if we saw it. What I accomplished in my legal opinion 
has largely gone unnoticed. My command did not conduct interrogations independ- 
ently, without the notice or approval of higher authorities. Individual interrogators 
were not given the opportunity to improvise techniques without command approval 
or control. In short, the interrogation techniques discussed in my legal opinion 
would not have been conducted in an abusive or unlawful manner, if the approval 
and control procedures I outlined were followed. In this way, what happened at 
Guantanamo Bay stands in stark contrast to the anarchy that occurred at Abu 
Ghareb. 

I close this statement as I began it, by accepting responsibility. I reached my legal 
conclusions after careful analysis and at all times acted in good faith. I discussed 
my ideas openly with my colleagues and encouraged full debate. Some of my critics 
chose not to participate in these discussions. Had they, their concerns and reserva- 
tions would have received fair consideration. That my colleagues and I openly dis- 
cussed these issues should not be surprising. The American people, including many 
legal experts, were having similar conversations at homes, schools, and work places 
across the Nation. 

If my legal opinion was wrong, then I regret the error very much. I am a proud 
professional. I feel very keenly any failure on my part to be precise and accurate 
in the advice I render. I freely accept sincere dissent and criticism. But there is 
something very important I will never have to regret. At a time of great stress and 
danger, I tried to do everything in my lawful power to protect the American people. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Colonel Beaver. 

Admiral Dalton? 

STATEMENT OF RADM JANE G. DALTON, USN (RET.), FORMER 
LEGAL ADVISOR TO THE CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

Admiral Dalton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and distinguished 
members of the committee. Thank you for the opportunity to ap- 
pear before the committee today to discuss the matter of detainee 
interrogation policy. 

From June 2000 until June 2003, it was my privilege to serve as 
Legal Counsel to the Chairman of the JCS. During that time, I 
drew upon my years of service as a career military lawyer, study- 
ing and applying the laws of war to advise the Chairman and other 
senior DOE) officials on legal issues posed by the extraordinary se- 
curity challenges confronting our Nation following the terrorist at- 
tacks of September 11, 2001. 

Those challenges called on lawyers at DOD, as never before, to 
provide legal advice to enable our Nation’s leaders to aggressively 
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meet the unprecedented threat to our national security without 
compromising our adherence to the rule of law and the United 
States international treaty ohligations. 

That we undertook this task at a time of war and amidst a con- 
tinuous stream of credible intelligence pointing to a substantial 
and resilient terrorist threat made our work as lawyers all the 
more difficult. 

Through it all, I did my best to provide clear, unvarnished legal 
advice without fear or favor of how my advice would be received. 
Working within the structure of the military chain of command and 
the statutory organization of DOD, I also took those actions I 
deemed appropriate to follow up on issues that arose concerning 
the treatment of detainees. 

I understand the importance of congressional oversight of the ex- 
ecutive branch and our constitutional system, and I appreciate the 
sensitivity of the matters under review. I have faith that the com- 
mittee will fulfill its oversight role with wisdom, perspective, and 
fairness. 

Thank you, again, for the opportunity to contribute to today’s 
hearing, and I look forward to answering your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Dalton follows:] 

Prepared Statement by RADM Jane G. Dalton, USN (Ret.) 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, thank you for the op- 
portunity to appear before the committee today to discuss the matter of detainee 
interrogation policy. 

From June 2000 until June 2003, it was my privilege to serve as Legal Counsel 
to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. During that time, I drew upon on my 
years of service as a career military lawyer studying and appl3dng the laws of war 
to advise the Chairman and other senior Department of Defense officials on legal 
issues posed by the extraordinary security challenges confronting our Nation fol- 
lowing the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001. 

Those challenges called on lawyers at the Department, as never before, to provide 
legal advice to enable our Nation’s leaders to aggressively meet the unprecedented 
threat to homeland security without compromising our adherence lo the rule of law 
and the United States’ international treaty obligations. That we undertook this task 
at a time of war, and amidst a continuous stream of credible intelligence pointing 
to a substantial and resilient terrorist threat, made our work as lawyers all the 
more difficult. 

Through it all, I did my best to provide clear, unvarnished legal advice without 
fear or favor of how my advice would be received. Working within the structure of 
a military chain of command and the statutory organization of the Department of 
Defense, I also look those actions I deemed appropriate to follow up on issues that 
arose concerning the treatment of detainees. 

I understand the importance of congressional oversight of the executive branch in 
our constitutional system, and I appreciate the sensitivity of the matters under re- 
view. I hope that the committee will fulfill its oversight role with wisdom, perspec- 
tive, and fairness. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to contribute to today’s hearing, and I look 
forward to answering your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Admiral. 

Mr. Mora? 

STATEMENT OF ALBERTO J. MORA, FORMER GENERAL 
COUNSEL, UNITED STATES NAVY 

Mr. Mora. Chairman Levin and members of the committee, it is 
a privilege to appear before you today. 

These hearings are critical to better understanding both of our 
Nation’s interrogation practices and, of even greater importance, of 
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the consequences to our Nation if we were to continue to employ 
cruelty in the interrogation of detainees. 

Permit me first, however, to thank the members and staff for 
their many courtesies to me during my tenure as general counsel 
of the Department of the Navy. Throughout my time in public serv- 
ice, I witnessed the committee unfailingly live up to its reputation 
for civility, diligence, professionalism, and nonpartisanship as it at- 
tended to the legislative affairs of our Nation’s defense. 

Mr. Chairman, our Nation’s policy decision to use so-called 
“harsh interrogation techniques” during the war on terror was a 
mistake of massive proportions. It damaged, and continues to dam- 
age, our Nation. This policy, which may aptly be labeled a policy 
of cruelty, violated our founding values, our constitutional system, 
the fabric of our laws, our overarching foreign policy interests, and 
our national security. The net effect of this policy of cruelty has 
been to weaken our defenses, not to strengthen them. 

Before examining the damage, it may be useful to draw some 
basic legal distinctions. 

The choice of the adjectives harsh or enhanced to describe these 
interrogation techniques is euphemistic and misleading. The legally 
correct adjective is cruel. Many of the counterresistance techniques 
authorized for use at GTMO in December 2002, constitute cruel, in- 
human, or degrading treatment that could, depending on their ap- 
plication, easily rise to the level of torture. 

Many Americans are unaware that there is a distinction between 
cruelty and torture, cruelty being the less severe level of abuse. 
This has tended to obscure important elements of the interrogation 
debate. For example, the public may be largely unaware that the 
government could evasively, if truthfully, claim, and did claim, that 
it was not torturing, even as it was simultaneously applying cru- 
elty. Yet, Americans should know that there is little or no moral 
distinction between cruelty and torture, for cruelty can be as effec- 
tive as torture in savaging human flesh and spirit and in violating 
human dignity. Our efforts should be focused not merely on ban- 
ning torture, but on banning cruelty. 

Except in egregious cases, it is difficult for outsiders to gauge the 
precise legal category of abuse inflicted on any detainee, because it 
hinges on the specific facts, including the techniques used and the 
medical and psychological impact. In general, however, it is beyond 
dispute that interrogation constituting cruel treatment was con- 
ducted, and certainly the admission that waterboarding, a classic 
and reviled method of torture, was applied to some detainees, cre- 
ates the presumption that those detainees were tortured. 

The United States was founded on a principle that every person, 
not just a citizen, possesses inalienable rights that no government 
may violate, including our own. Among these rights is, unquestion- 
ably, the right to be free from cruel punishment or treatment, as 
is evidenced by the clear language of the 8th amendment and the 
constitutional jurisprudence of the 5th and 14th amendments. If we 
can apply the policy of cruelty to detainees, it is only because our 
founders were wrong about the scope of our inalienable rights. For 
this reason, cruel interrogations necessarily corrupt our founding 
values and corrode our constitutional structure and the fabric of 
our legal system. 
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Because the international legal system, the legal system of many 
countries, and the international human rights system are all large- 
ly designed to protect human dignity, the decision of the United 
States to adopt cruelty has had a devastating foreign policy con- 
sequence. The cruel treatment of detainees is a criminal act for 
most, and perhaps all, of our traditional allies. As these nations 
came to recognize the true dimensions of our policy, political fis- 
sures between us and them began to emerge, because none of them 
would follow our lead into the swamp of legalized abuse. These fis- 
sures deepened into chasms as awareness grew about the effect of 
our policies on fundamental human rights, on the Geneva Conven- 
tions, on the Nuremberg precedents and on the incidence of pris- 
oner abuse worldwide. Respect in political support abroad for the 
United States decreased sharply and rapidly. 

These adverse foreign policy consequences inevitably came to 
damage our national security strategy and our operational effec- 
tiveness in the war on terror. Our ability to build and sustain the 
broad alliance required to fight the war was compromised. Inter- 
national cooperation, including in the military intelligence and law 
enforcement arenas, diminished as foreign officials became con- 
cerned that assisting the United States in detainee matters could 
constitute aiding and abetting criminal conduct in their own coun- 
tries. As the difficulties of Prime Ministers Blair, Howard, and 
Aznar demonstrated, seemingly every foreign politician who sought 
to ally his country with the U.S. effort on the war incurred a polit- 
ical penalty. 

All of these factors contributed to the difficulties our Nation has 
experienced in forging the strongest possible coalition to fight the 
war, but the damage to our national security also occurred down 
at the tactical or operational level. I’ll cite four examples I heard 
about during my tenure. 

First, some U.S. flag-rank officers maintained that the first and 
second identifiable causes of U.S. combat deaths in Iraq, as judged 
by their effectiveness in recruiting insurgent fighters into combat, 
are, respectively, the symbols of Abu Ghraib and GTMO. There are 
others who are convinced that the proximate cause of Abu Ghraib 
was the legal advice authorizing abusive treatment of detainees 
that issued from the DOJ’s OLC in 2002. 

Second, some allied nations reportedly hesitated to participate in 
combat operations if there was the possibility that captured indi- 
viduals could be abused by U.S. forces. 

Third, some allied nations have refused to train with us in joint 
detainee capture and handling operations because of concerns 
about U.S. detainee policies. 

Fourth, senior North Atlantic Treaty Organization officers in Af- 
ghanistan are reported to have left the room when issues of de- 
teinee treatment were raised by U.S. officials, out of fear that they 
could become complicit in any abuse. 

Mr. Chairman, Albert Camus cautioned nations fighting for their 
values against selecting those weapons whose very use would de- 
stroy those values. In this war on terror, the United States is fight- 
ing for our values, and cruelty is such a weapon. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mora follows:] 
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Prepared Statement by Alberto J. Mora 

Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, and members of the committee, it is a pleasure 
and an honor to appear before you today and to have been asked to testify on the 
treatment of detainees in U.S. custody. I regard these hearings as critical both to 
a better understanding of the interrogation policies and practices adopted by our 
Government since September 11 and — perhaps of even greater importance — to a bet- 
ter understanding of the costs and consequences to our Nation if we were to con- 
tinue to employ cruelty in the interrogation of detainees. 

Two prefatory comments are in order. 

First, I wish to thank the members and the committee staff for their many cour- 
tesies to me during my tenure as General Counsel of the Department of the Navy. 
Both during my confirmation process and while serving as Navy General Counsel, 
I witnessed the committee unfailingly live up to its well-earned reputation for civil- 
ity, diligence, professionalism, and non-partisanship as it attended to the legislative 
affairs of our Nation’s defense. 

Second, in my brief testimony today I intend not to recount my record on interro- 
gation while serving as Navy General Counsel, but to summarize briefly my views 
on the policy consequences of the use of cruelty as a weapon of war. My official con- 
duct on this issue is already a matter of record inasmuch as I prepared and sub- 
mitted a comprehensive account of these matters to the Navy Inspector General in 
2004, following the Abu Ghraib scandal. This memorandum is in the public domain 
and may be accessed on the Web.^ Similarly, I wish to note that I have spoken at 
greater length in various venues on the issues I will touch on today, and I draw 
the committee’s attention to my speech to the American Bar Association in February 
of this year.2 I ask that both of these documents be included as part of the record 
of these proceedings. 

Mr. chairman, our Nation’s policy decision to use so-called “harsh” interrogation 
techniques during the war on terror was a mistake of massive proportions. It dam- 
aged and continues to damage our Nation in ways that appear never to have been 
considered or imagined by its architects and supporters, whose policy focus seems 
to have been narrowly confined to the four corners of the interrogation room. This 
interrogation policy — which may aptly be labeled a “policy of cruelty” — violated our 
founding values, our constitutional system and the fabric of our laws, our over-arch- 
ing foreign policy interests, and our national security. The net effect of this policy 
of cruelty has been to weaken our defenses, not to strengthen them, and has been 
greatly contrary to our national interest. 

Before turning to this damage, it may be useful to draw some of the basic legal 
distinctions pertinent to interrogation. The choice of the adjectives “harsh” or “en- 
hanced” to describe these interrogation techniques is euphemistic and misleading. 
The more precise legal term is “cruel.” Many of the “counter-resistance techniques” 
authorized for use at Guantanamo in December 2002 constitute “cruel, inhuman, or 
degrading” treatment that could, depending on their application, easily cross the 
threshold of torture. 

Many Americans are unaware that there is a legal distinction between cruelty 
and torture, cruelty being the less severe level of abuse. This has tended to obscure 
important elements of the interrogation debate from the public’s attention. For ex- 
ample, the public may be largely unaware that the government could evasively if 
truthfully claim (and did claim) that it was not “torturing” even as it was simulta- 
neously interrogating detainees cruelly. Yet there is little or no moral distinction be- 
tween cruelty and torture, for cruelty can be as effective as torture in savaging 
human flesh and spirit and in violating human dignity. Our efforts should be fo- 
cused not merely on banning torture, but on banning cruelty. 

Except in egregious cases, gauging the precise legal category of abuse inflicted on 
a detainee is difficult because it depends on specific facts, including the techniques 
used and the medical and psychological impact. In general, however, it is beyond 
dispute that techniques constituting cruel treatment were authorized and applied. 
Tragically, credible reporting also makes it appear probable that some detainees 
were tortured. Certainly, the admission that waterboarding — a classic and reviled 
method of torture — was applied to some detainees creates the presumption that 
those detainees so interrogated were tortured. 


1 “Statement for the Record: Office Of General Counsel Involvement in Interrogation Issues,” 
(July 7, 2004)(May be accessed at www.newyorker.com/images/pdfs/moramemo.pdf). 

2 The speech was given at the ABA’s Center for Human Rights Fourth Annual House of Dele- 
gates Luncheon. The text is located at www.abavideonews.org/ABA496/media/pdf7navvcounsel — 
OMKall.pdf 
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The United States was founded on the principle that every person — not just each 
citizen — possesses certain inalienable rights that no government, including our own, 
may violate. Among these rights is unquestionably the right to be free from cruel 
punishment or treatment, as is evidenced in part by the clear language of the eighth 
amendment and the constitutional jurisprudence of the 5th and 14th amendments. 
If we can apply the policy of cruelty to detainees, it is only because our Founders 
were wrong about the scope of inalienable rights. With the adoption of this policy 
our founding values necessarily begin to be redefined and our constitutional struc- 
ture and the fabric of our legal system start to erode. 

Because the international legal system, the legal system of many countries, and 
the international human rights system are all largely designed to protect human 
dignity, the decision of the United States to adopt cruelty has had devastating for- 
eign policy consequences. For most, perhaps all, of our traditional allies, the cruel 
treatment of detainees is a criminal act. As these nations came to recognize the di- 
mensions of our policy of cruelty, political fissures between us and them began to 
emerge because none of them would follow our lead into the swamp of legalized 
abuse, as we should not have wished them to. These fissures only deepened as 
awareness grew about the effect of our policies on fundamental human rights prin- 
ciples, on the Geneva Conventions, on the Nuremberg precedents, and on the inci- 
dence of prisoner abuse worldwide. Respect and political support for the United 
States and its polices decreased sharply abroad. 

These adverse foreign policy consequences would inevitably damage our national 
security strategy and our operational effectiveness in the war on terror. Our ability 
to build and sustain the broad alliance required to fight the war was compromised. 
International cooperation, including in the military, intelligence, and law enforce- 
ments arenas, diminished as foreign officials became concerned that assisting the 
U.S. in detainee matters could constitute aiding and abetting criminal conduct in 
their own countries. As the difficulties of Prime Ministers Tony Blair and Jose 
Maria Aznar demonstrated, seemingly every European politician who sought to ally 
his country with the U.S. effort on the war on terror incurred a political penalty. 

All of these factors contributed to the difficulties our Nation has experienced in 
forging the strongest possible coalition in the war on terror. But the damage to our 
national security also occurred down at the tactical or operational level. I’ll cite four 
examples: 

First, there are serving U.S. flag-rank officers who maintain that the first and 
second identifiable causes of U.S. combat deaths in Iraq — as judged by their effec- 
tiveness in recruiting insurgent fighters into combat — are, respectively the symbols 
of Abu Ghraib and Guantanamo. There are other senior officers who are convinced 
that the proximate cause of Abu Ghraib was the legal advice authorizing abusive 
treatment of detainees that issued from the Department of Justice’s Office of Legal 
Counsel in 2002. 

Second, allied nations reportedly hesitated on occasion to participate in combat 
operations if there was the possibility that, as a result, individuals captured during 
the operation could be abused by U.S. or other forces. 

Third, allied nations have refused on occasion to train with us in joint detainee 
capture and handling operations because of concerns about U.S. detainee policies. 

Fourth, senior North Atlantic Treaty Organization officers in Afghanistan have 
been reported to have left the room when issues of detainee treatment have been 
raised by U.S. officials out of fear that they may become complicit in detainee abuse. 

Mr. Chairman, Albert Camus cautioned nations fighting for their values against 
selecting those weapons whose very use would destroy those values. In this war on 
terror, the United States is fighting for our values, and cruelty is such a weapon. 

I thank you and the committee for your laudatory focus on this issue and for the 
invitation to appear today. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Mr. Mora. 

Colonel Beaver, let me start with you. In September 2002, behav- 
ioral scientists and interrogators from GTMO attended training at 
Fort Bragg, NC, and on September 25, 2002, less than a week after 
they got back from training, Jim Haynes, David Addington, John 
Rizzo, and Michael Chertoff traveled to GTMO, where you were the 
senior JAG officer. A week later, on October 2, Jonathan Fredman, 
the Chief Counsel of the CIA’s Counterterrorism Center, came 
down to GTMO and attended a meeting with you, where SERE 
techniques were discussed. That’s October 2. 
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Now, tab 7 in your book are the minutes from that meeting. On 
page 3 of the minutes, Mr. Fredman is quoted as saying that the 
anti-torture statutes are vaguely written and that, “It is basically 
subject to perception. If the detainee dies, you’re doing it wrong.” 
According to the minutes, you said, “We’ll need documentation to 
protect us.” If the aggressive techniques were legal, why would you 
need protection? (Appendix A) 

Colonel Beaver. This e-mail was not written by me, so I can’t 
account for its accuracy, except that of — somebody from the CITF 
wrote it. But, separate from that, regarding Jonathan Fredman 
participating in a meeting that I held, I had held a number of 
meetings to discuss interrogation techniques once the military in- 
telligence personnel wanted to do more aggressive techniques. So, 
I thought it was in the best interests of all concerned that everyone 
participate in meetings, including the law enforcement community, 
to understand where everybody was coming from. CITF was in- 
vited, and did participate. 

I don’t remember what Mr. Fredman said, nor do I remember 
what I said, specifically. But, certainly when — in terms of request- 
ing additional techniques, I can only think that what I was refer- 
ring to was — these techniques were not contained in the Army 
Field Manual, and they were not contained in an approved manual 
of some sort that was recognized by the Services. So, in terms of 
obtaining command approval, I believe I was referring to just that, 
that these techniques, whatever was going to be recommended by 
the Military Intelligence Community, would need to be approved by 
the appropriate authority, because they are — weren’t already tech- 
niques that were trained and taught at Fort Huachuca, and con- 
tained in the Army Field Manual. 

Chairman Levin. What was the reference to protection? You 
said, “If the” — why would you need — first of all, did you say, “We’ll 
need documentation to protect us”? What were you referring to? 
Legal opinion? 

Colonel Beaver. Again, this is not my e-mail so I can’t say with 
certainty I said that. 

Chairman Levin. All right. What about Mr. Fredman’s state- 
ment? Do you remember him saying, “If the detainee dies, you’re 
doing it wrong”? 

Colonel Beaver. I do not recall anything he — it’s 6 years ago, so 
I just honestly cannot recall what was specifically said. What I 
thought was valuable, in terms of his contribution, was bringing in 
other views so that others, besides myself, in terms of my col- 
leagues in that room, could listen to another person essentially dis- 
cuss the Torture Convention and so forth, and that you could have 
an open discussion about this. So, I recall that we did have a good 
discussion, and that it was collegial, and that everyone partici- 
pated. That’s basically what I recall from that meeting. 

Chairman Levin. Now, on page 4 of those minutes, you are 
quoted as asking, “Does SERE employ the wet-towel technique?” 
Do you remember discussing the SERE techniques? (Appendix A) 

Colonel Beaver. I remember the J-2 at the time. Lieutenant 
Colonel Jerry Phifer, had brought up the wet-towel technique. I 
had never seen waterboarding. I still haven’t, as of today. I’ve 
never seen any kind of wet- towel technique. So, that was one of the 
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things that the DIA personnel and military intelligence personnel 
wanted to request. I believe I was asking about that because I had 
not ever seen that, myself. 

Chairman Levin. Your reference to, “Does SERE employ the wet- 
towel” — 

Colonel Beaver. Right. 

Chairman Levin. — “technique?” — is that an accurate reference? 

Colonel Beaver. I can say I probably did. I don’t remember, spe- 
cifically. But, I know that that was one of the techniques that the 
interrogators had raised as something that they might wish to em- 
ploy. 

Chairman Levin. Do you remember discussion about SERE tech- 
niques being used? 

Colonel Beaver. What I remember about SERE being discussed 
was the fact that if something was going to be approved by a high- 
er command, which I thought, in this case, would be General Hill — 
I had, really, no idea it would go higher than General Hill — that 
you would then have to have an SOP, you would have to have peo- 
ple trained, you would have to do all the kinds of things to ensure 
that techniques were used properly and they would not go beyond 
what was lawful. So because SERE already had SOPs on many of 
these types of techniques, I know I certainly thought if something 
got approved — again, a technique that SERE used — that that could 
be a good starting point for an SOP. So it made sense, if somebody 
were already doing it, is all I’m saying. So, we could not employ 
these techniques without the proper training and controls. 

Chairman Levin. Were you aware of the fact that the SERE pro- 
gram was to be used defensively and not offensively against detain- 
ees? Were you aware of that? 

Colonel Beaver. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. So, why would you be talking about SERE 
techniques in terms of interrogations, since its purpose was not the 
interrogation purpose? 

Colonel Beaver. Right. From my intelligence colleagues who 
were looking to do, basically — or who said, including General 
Dunlavey, who was insistent that the detainees were showing signs 
of being counter-resistance trained, they were looking for additional 
techniques. Because the President had determined that the Geneva 
Conventions did not apply, that they were not to be treated as 
POWs, then, in the world of, I guess, what — I’m just — this is my 
own words, or makes sense to me — if you know there might be 
something out there that’s within the military community that 
might be found to be legal — it wasn’t determined yet, but might be 
found to be legal — then they would look to that, because they al- 
ready understood that things that were illegal, of course, like tor- 
ture, was illegal. Of course they weren’t going to ask for something 
like that. So you look to something that’s already being done, that 
you can either “cut-and-paste” from and learn something from, as 
opposed to creating something new that’s never been done. 

So, I have to assume, because most people know of SERE or 
have — some, even at GTMO, had been trained — that that was a 
natural sort of jump to — maybe some of the SERE techniques, not 
all of them, would be permissible and would be effective. So they 
reached out to SERE, and the only people who had psychologists 
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were the SERE people. So our psychologists, who weren’t trained 
in that, except in human behavior — also, I think, it was a natural 
leap for them to think, “Perhaps my colleagues at the SERE school, 
in behavioral psychology, might be helpful to me.” 

Chairman Levin. You call a “natural leap,” though — but, you 
were aware that, as a matter of fact, it was exactly the reverse pur- 
pose. 

Colonel Beaver. No, I understand what you’re saying. Senator 
Levin. I’m just 

Chairman Levin. But, were you aware of it at the time, when 
you talked about SERE techniques 

Colonel Beaver. Well 

Chairman Levin. Well, wait a minute. 

Colonel Beaver. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. — that the purpose of those techniques being 
used was to inoculate our troops, and that these were students that 
were being trained to be prepared for the application of those Ge- 
neva-violative techniques against them? Were you aware of all 
that? Yet, you call that a “natural leap,” when 

Colonel Beaver. Well, I 

Chairman Levin. — the purpose was exactly the opposite purpose 
of what that program is intended to provide? 

Colonel Beaver. Sir, later I became aware of much of this. At the 
time. General Dunlavey did not include me in these conversations. 
The people he sent to the SERE school at North Carolina — was not 
in any conversation I was involved in. So, I’m just posturing what 
I think my colleagues thought about when they’re thinking, “If — 
again, an interrogation technique that might be useful, that SERE 
employs, go to the SERE school and check it out for ourselves.” I’m 
just, again, saying that on behalf of my colleagues. 

Chairman Levin. Were you surprised that neither the DOD Gen- 
eral Counsel nor any of the staff there produced a written legal 
analysis for General Dunlavey’s request? 

Colonel Beaver. I can only speak from the military chain of com- 
mand, up to Jane Dalton — Rear Admiral, sorry, retired, Jane Dal- 
ton. I tried to get help from Colonel Manny Superville, the staff 
judge advocate at SOUTHCOM, and he was silent on my request. 
In fact, I reached him at the golf course on Columbus Day week- 
end, which was a 4-day holiday for SOUTHCOM, and spoke to him, 
and said, “Fm sending up this draft. I really need your help.” There 
was no response. 

At some point — and I can’t say what date — I talked to Captain 
Dalton and asked for her help, and she told me that I needed to 
speak to Colonel Superville, which, of course, I said I did and he 
wouldn’t help. So, I basically understood I was on my own, as it 
were, regarding the military. 

I really had no idea, until 2004, when Mr. Haynes released my 
legal opinion at a June 22, 2004, press conference, of many of the 
other things that had occurred since I had retired from Active 
Duty. So, I reached out within my military community and no 
help — and also, once I submitted my opinion, with the request from 
General Dunlavey, to SOUTHCOM, I never received a phone call, 
I never received an e-mail, I never received anything from Colonel 
Superville or his staff asking me anything, like, “are you a lunatic? 
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what were you thinking?” or, “great opinion,” or — I received noth- 
ing from him; and, until it came hack down from the SECDEF, I 
had no idea what was going on. I fully expected General Hill to 
make that policy decision. 

Chairman Levin. Did you expect there would he different addi- 
tional legal analysis and that your 

Colonel Beaver. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. — opinion 

Colonel Beaver. I certainly 

Chairman Levin. — wait a minute — that your opinion would not 
he the one that would he relied upon? 

Colonel Beaver. No, sir. In fact, one of the reasons 

Chairman Levin. “No, sir,” you 

Colonel Beaver. Oh, sorry. 

Chairman Levin. My question was 

Colonel Beaver. I’m sorry. 

Chairman Levin. — were you surprised that your opinion became 
the opinion that was relied upon? Did 

Colonel Beaver. Shocked. 

Chairman Levin. — ^you expect — shocked, okay. Why were you 
shocked? 

Colonel Beaver. Because one of the reasons I had explained to 
Colonel Superville that I needed his input was because — and people 
that are in the moment, or the people that are participating on the 
island in the interrogations, don’t always have the best perspective, 
and so, to get it off the island was my goal, to get it to General 
Hill, where people had all the resources at their command; they 
could call military justice experts, whatever — anyone they needed 
to. To make, if you want to say, a calm, rational, objective decision, 
I thought, was the best thing possible. So, I fully expected General 
Hill’s staff to write up something and then also perhaps approve 
a very narrow set of interrogation practices; and, again, was very 
surprised when that did not happen. 

Chairman Levin. General Hill was the SOUTHCOM Com- 
mander. 

Colonel Beaver. Yes, he was. 

Chairman Levin. Okay, thank you. 

Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Dalton, did you ever see Lieutenant Colonel Beaver’s 
memo? 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, Senator, I did. 

Senator Graham. Did you ever get a request from her to give her 
your opinion? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, I don’t recall the telephone conversa- 
tion that Colonel Beaver related. 

Senator Graham. So, when you saw it, what did you think? 

Admiral Dalton. When I saw the memo, I believed that there 
were some serious deficiencies in it. 

Senator Graham. Who did you tell? 

Admiral Dalton. The first thing as I recall, I discussed the 
memo with my staff. I don’t recall that, at that time, I discussed 
the memo with anyone else. 
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Senator Graham. Mr. Mora, did you ever — do you recall seeing 
Lieutenant Colonel Beaver’s memo? 

Mr. Mora. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Graham. What did you think? 

Mr. Mora. Sir, I thought it was an inadequate treatment of very 
sensitive and very difficult issues. 

Senator Graham. What did you do? 

Mr. Mora. I immediately took it to Mr. Haynes and pointed out 
that fact to him. 

Senator Graham. Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, I understand — I 
think I understand, better than I’ve ever understood, the role you 
played in this. Bottom line, no one made you write this memo. That 
was your own work product, correct? 

Colonel Beaver. Yes. Based on Lieutenant Colonel Dunlavey’s 
request to send up interrogation techniques to General Hill, it 
would not have been appropriate for me to simply say “no legal ob- 
jection” or “no comment.” 

Senator Graham. But, there was no pressure for you to reach the 
conclusion 

Colonel Beaver. No. There was no pressure. It was generated by 
me and my staff at the request of the Military Intelligence Task 
Force. 

Senator Graham. You felt you were hung out a bit? 

Colonel Beaver. I have no animosity, but I understood, at the 
time, I was hung out by the SOUTHCOM Staff Judge Advocate 

Senator Graham. Okay. 

Colonel Beaver. — certainly. 

Senator Graham. Fair enough. During this debate about what 
kind of techniques may be employed in the future, it was all to try 
to get better information. That’s correct? 

Colonel Beaver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. All right. Was waterboarding mentioned? 

Colonel Beaver. The discussion — maybe in two parts I can an- 
swer this. One, there was a Navy doctor who just happened to be 
assigned on the hospital staff, who was deployed there for 6 
months, and he had been at the Navy SERE school for — I could be 
wrong — 2-years assignment. He relayed to myself, as well as mem- 
bers of the intelligence community at GTMO, that he had ob- 
served — and, again, I could be wrong, if it was 2,000 or 3,000 sailor 
servicemembers who had been through that school and had en- 
dured waterboarding. He described it to me and said that, out of 
that number, only two failed — and I’m using his words — failed to 
give it up, and that was that — there were two SEALs who were 
used to controlled drowning. He said everyone else gave it up. So, 
I became aware of that for the first time, as well as members of 
the intelligence — and I say “community,” because there were many 
different people there from different commands, as well as DIA. So 
what Jerry Phifer and a few of the others discussed was not the — 
literally the board, but putting a wet towel on your face to make 
you 

Senator Graham. So, bottom line, it’s fair to say that someone 
was contemplating potentially using this technique. 
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Colonel Beaver. If it could be done legally, and in terms of the 
medical review of the detainee and those kinds of things, in a very 
controlled, supervised setting, yes. 

Senator Graham. Sure. Okay. 

Colonel Beaver. But only — and part of this is that you don’t 
jump to one thing first. Much of it that I learned from the profes- 
sionals, is that you build, you use what works. 

Senator Graham. Sure. 

Colonel Beaver. That could be just interviewing, and so, it’s not 
just a matter of, I think, an impression of “everyone gets the 
waterboard.” 

Senator Graham. If I asked you the question, “Does the UCMJ 
prohibit waterboarding?” What would you say? 

Colonel Beaver. I think that’s a difficult answer, and that’s what 
I struggled with in my opinion. I’m not a military justice expert, 
and I tried to raise 

Senator Graham. What is your legal background? 

Colonel Beaver. I’m a jack-of-all-trades, basically. I’ve done a lit- 
tle bit of everything — administrative law, criminal law. I’ve been a 
prosecutor, Intel law. I’ve deployed with Special Operations Com- 
mand in Operations Desert Shield/Desert Storm psychological oper- 
ations. So, just really, a number of — I’ve been a 

Senator Graham. So, when you called Admiral Dalton, what 
were you trying to get from her? 

Colonel Beaver. Because Manny wouldn’t help me, I was trying 
to get help from her staff in dealing with some of these difficult 
issues. 

Senator Graham. Admiral Dalton, why didn’t you come in and 
help? 

Admiral Dalton. As I indicated, sir, I don’t recall that specific 
conversation. 

Senator Graham. Once you saw the memo and you had concerns 
about it, why didn’t you do what Mr. Mora did? 

Admiral Dalton. What I did. Senator, when I received the 
memo, was — I recognized that there were policy and legal issues in- 
volved, and I decided that what I needed to do at my level was to 
conduct a further legal and policy review, as General Hill’s memo 
had requested. 

Senator Graham. Yes. 

Admiral Dalton. So I asked my staff to begin doing legal re- 
search, and we began setting up a legal and policy review. 

Senator Graham. What were your conclusions? 

Admiral Dalton. Of the legal and policy review, that — I did not 
actually conclude that process at that time. 

Chairman Levin. Mr. Mora, how long did it take you to under- 
stand this was the wrong road to go down? 

Mr. Mora. Sir, as soon as I heard the rumor that abuse was 
going on in GTMO, I acted, every single day, until the rescission 
of those interrogation authorizations were made by Secretary 
Rumsfeld, approximately 3 weeks later. But, when I saw the De- 
cember 2nd Rumsfeld memo, and then reviewed Lieutenant Colonel 
Beaver’s legal memorandum, when I saw that the memorandum 
was completely unbounded concerning the limit of abuse that could 
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be applied to the detainees, I knew instantaneously, sir, that this 
was a flawed policy decision based upon inadequate legal analysis. 

Senator Graham. Is it fair to say, some of the senior judge advo- 
cates shared that view? 

Mr. Mora. Sir, every judge advocate I’ve ever spoken to on this 
issue shares that view. 

Senator Graham. Given what you know about the way we’re 
doing business now, do you think we’re in the right place? 

Mr. Mora. Senator, I’m not current on what the actual policies 
and practices are today. My impression is that the military is in 
the right place. I have doubts about the intelligence community, 
however. 

Senator Graham. Thank you. All right. 

Nothing further. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Pryor. 

Senator Pryor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, let me start with you, if I may. Just 
for clarification, you did not attend that September 2002 conference 
up at Fort Bragg. 

Colonel Beaver. No, I did not. 

Senator Pryor. You really don’t know, really, the purpose of that 
conference? For example, you don’t know if it was recommended 
there that we use these SERE techniques in an offensive manner. 
You don’t know anything about that, right? 

Colonel Beaver. I think what I knew at the time was that the 
psychological — or, we called them the “Biscuits,” the Behavioral 
Science Team (BSCT), which was a psychiatrist and, I believe, a 
psychologist, would gain benefit by talking to their counterparts at 
the SERE school, and that also the — I think the military intel- 
ligence contingent that went was there on a so-called factfinding 
mission. 

Senator Pryor. Is it your view that the purpose of that fact- 
finding mission was to try to take some of the techniques, et cetera, 
from SERE and begin to use them offensively against detainees? 

Colonel Beaver. To see if any of the techniques were — should be 
considered to be used, yes. 

Senator Pryor. Yes, that’s an important question. In other 
words, your understanding at the time was, part of the purpose, at 
least, of that conference was to see if you could apply the SERE 
techniques to the detainees at GTMO. 

Colonel Beaver. I believe, based on what General Dunlavey told 
us at a staff meeting after the fact, I mean after the participants 
had gone there, that his purpose was to find out what could be 
used, because he was looking at sending up a request for additional 
techniques. So, yes. 

Senator Pryor. Okay. That’s interesting. Let me ask this. In 
your opening statement, you said, “In short, the interrogation tech- 
niques discussed in my legal opinion would not have been con- 
ducted in an abusive or unlawful manner if the approval and con- 
trol procedures I outlined were followed.” So, are you saying that 
waterboarding should — is justified, as long as there’s the proper 
controls there? 

Colonel Beaver. No, what I meant was — I didn’t approve any- 
thing; I wrote a legal opinion. So, whatever the commander — well. 
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as it turned out, the SECDEF approved, it would be applied in a 
manner to prevent it from being used abusively. So, the SECDEF 
never approved waterboarding, so it was never anything that was 
considered. But, I did not — I was not the approval authority. So, 
I think what I was trying to refer to was that an aggressive inter- 
rogation had to have a legal review; there had to be a full — the 
medical team, everyone had to be involved before you could apply 
a plan, because it has to have a purpose. It can’t be sadistic; it has 
to be for a governmental purpose. This isn’t about just doing some- 
thing because you can; it’s about eliciting intelligence. 

Senator Pryor. Okay. 

Colonel Beaver. So, if we had a plan in place that had been re- 
viewed and approved by the commander, and — again, assuming 
whatever had been approved by, in this case, the SECDEF — then 
you would have a lawful interrogation plan, conducted lawfully, not 
abusively. 

Senator Pryor. Okay. Let me ask — you’ve referred to this legal 
opinion. Are you referring to the October 11, 2002, opinion signed 
off on by General Phifer? (Appendix A) 

Colonel Beaver. Jerry Phifer is a Lieutenant Colonel. 

Senator Pryor. I’m sorry. 

Colonel Beaver. J-2. 

Senator Pryor. Colonel Phifer, yes. Is that the memo 

Colonel Beaver. That’s my legal opinion, yes, sir. 

Senator Pryor. Okay. So, in other words, you drafted that. 

Colonel Beaver. Yes. Ultimately, I had some subordinates that 
helped me, but I signed off on the final. 

Senator Pryor. All right. Let me ask, if I can — at tab 7, there’s 
a memo that we’ve referred to already. It’s tab 7, it’s a 5-page 
memo, and I’m going to go right to page 2 of 5. At the beginning 
of the memo, it says, “The following notes were taken during the 
aforementioned meeting at 13:40 on October 2, 2002. All questions 
and comments have been paraphrased.” (Appendix A) 

Colonel Beaver. Yes, sir, that was done by the CITE personnel. 

Senator Pryor. You referred to this with Senator Levin, and that 
it is a paraphrase, and you don’t know how accurate it is. Some of 
this, you don’t recall. Is that right? 

Colonel Beaver. Not from 6 years ago, no, sir. 

Senator Pryor. When did you first see this memo? 

Colonel Beaver. I think, March, before I spoke to the Senate 
staff. 

Senator Pryor. Okay, so in the last year, sometime this year? 

Colonel Beaver. This past March. 

Senator Pryor. Okay. You’ve reviewed this memo, right? 

Colonel Beaver. I’ve seen it, yes, sir. 

Senator Pryor. Do you have any questions about the accuracy of 
your statements in there? 

Colonel Beaver. There’s no way for me to know if my statements 
are accurate, because it’s 6 years ago, and there’s no way for me 
to recollect what I exactly said or how the CITE personnel chose 
to phrase a particular issue or the importance they put on it. So, 
I don’t ascribe any malintent towards them, but I’m just saying 
there’s no way for me to say what they are saying is accurate. 
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Senator Pryor. Let me ask about an impression I have, and that 
is on page 3, for example. You come across in this as being eager 
to have these techniques used. Colonel Cummings says, “We can’t 
do sleep deprivation.” You say, “Yes, we can, with approval.” Then, 
I think this next statement is attributed to you, although it’s not 
clear. It says, “Disrupting the normal camp operation is vital. We 
need to create an environment of controlled chaos.” We could go 
down through some of the statements in here. But, at that time, 
do you remember, were you trying to get to the answer that we 
could use these SERE techniques against the detainees? 

Colonel Beaver. I can say that my counterparts in the CITE 
were very unhappy with this line of discussion. I offered them, al- 
ways, to participate. I offered them to write their own legal opin- 
ion, which they never did. They wrote a policy piece, which — I un- 
derstood the policy concerns already, but I never received any legal 
objections based in the law. So, I know that they were all very un- 
happy with me at that point. 

Senator Pryor. Unhappy with your conclusions? 

Colonel Beaver. With me having discussions at all about aggres- 
sive interrogation techniques. 

Senator Pryor. In other words, they did not like this policy di- 
rection? 

Colonel Beaver. No, they wanted the law enforcement tech- 
niques only, and so you had the clash of law enforcement and intel- 
ligence interrogators, which — they saw their role as being the one 
that should be taken. 

Senator Pryor. Let me ask this. There’s a conversation in here 
about sleep deprivation, and you’re quoted as saying — again, I 
know this is 

Colonel Beaver. Right, I understand. 

Senator Pryor. — paraphrased — you’re paraphrased as saying 

Colonel Beaver. Yes. 

Senator Pryor. — “True, but officially it is not happening. It is 
not being reported officially. The ICRC is a serious concern,” which 
is the Red Cross. 

Colonel Beaver. Yes. 

Senator Pryor. So, it sounds to me like, in addition to advo- 
cating this, you maybe were trying to cover this up, as well. 

Colonel Beaver. No, sir. I was the liaison to the ICRC, and I 
worked very well with them. I believe — and, again, it’s hard to re- 
construct something 6 years later — if you have someone in active 
interrogation, and then the ICRC visits and wants to see that per- 
son, you can’t stop your interrogation to take them out, and disrupt 
what you’re trying to do. So at different times, the ICRC would be 
down there; and so, they would be there for 6 weeks and leave. So, 
I can only, the hazard that what I was referring to is, if you’re 
going to do a more intense interrogation that would last a longer 
period of time, you had to make sure that you had the time to do 
it, and that you weren’t disrupted. 

Senator Pryor. Did — and when you say “disrupted” — in other 
words, you would rather not have the ICRC 

Colonel Beaver. No, they had access to the — they talked to all 
the detainees. But, if you’re in the middle of an interrogation and 
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they want access to a particular detainee, you can’t disrupt your 
interrogation to have them be interviewed by the ICRC. 

Senator Pryor. Let me ask this, because I’m just about out of 
time. In response to one of Senator Graham’s questions, you said 
that you were not that familiar with UCMJ? 

Colonel Beaver. No, I said I wasn’t a military law expert. We 
have experts in the Army who do this for a living, and my hope 
was that, when my opinion went up to General Hill, that my con- 
cerns about military personnel being involved with these aggres- 
sive techniques would be appropriately addressed by people who do 
this full time. We call it Trial Counsel Assistance Program. But, 
anyway, the people that look at these issues and would have the 
time and the resources to address those issues. But, I was very con- 
cerned about the military. 

Senator Pryor. This will be my last question, Mr. Chairman; 
thank you for your patience — ^but, in your legal analysis at the 
time, did you look at the UCMJ? 

Colonel Beaver. Yes. 

Senator Pryor. Did you look at U.S. Law? 

Colonel Beaver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pryor. Did you look at the U.S. Constitution? 

Colonel Beaver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pryor. Did you look at the Geneva Conventions? Did 
you look at the Army Field Manual? 

Colonel Beaver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pryor. Do you have memos or documents with your 
legal analysis based on your review of all those materials? Have 
you provided those to the committee? 

Colonel Beaver. Whatever was retrieved from GTMO, the com- 
mittee would have. I was not — 6 years later — I didn’t take things 
with me. It was classified. So, whatever I used came from human 
rights courts opinions, all sorts of things. But, that would have 
been what the — if DOD had it, DOD would have provided it. But, 
the legal opinion was what my analysis provided on those issues. 

Senator Pryor. In other words, at GTMO, did you keep a file 
with all your legal research in it? 

Colonel Beaver. I don’t know if someone would have kept it, 6 
years later. 

Senator Pryor. But, did you have one? 

Colonel Beaver. At the time, yes, it was on a shared Secret 
Internet Protocol Router Network, a secured network. 

Senator Pryor. You don’t know if that’s been provided to the 
committee? 

Colonel Beaver. I would have no idea. I left GTMO in 2003. 

Senator Pryor. Thank you. 

Colonel Beaver. But, I provided the basis for it in the opinion, 
so you would have seen citations to the various things that I looked 
at. 

Senator Pryor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Pryor. 

Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank this panel for their contribution to this very serious 
issue. 
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I’d like to address my questions to Admiral Dalton. First, may 
I congratulate you on a very distinguished career in the United 
States Navy, and to have, as a consequence of your professional 
abilities, recognized and were given the first flag rank in the long 
history of the Navy JAG Corps. Am I not correct? 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, sir. For a woman, yes, sir. 

Senator Warner. That’s a great commendation to you. 

Admiral Dalton. Thank you. 

Senator Warner. I listened very carefully to your testimony 
today, and I’d like to start off by referring to the Vanity Fair arti- 
cle, which I presume you’ve read more than once. On page 13 of 
the 17 pages it says, “At the level of the Joint Chiefs, the memo 
should have been subject to a detailed review, including close legal 
scrutiny by Myers’s own counsel. Captain Jane Dalton. But, that 
never happened. It seems that Jim Haynes short-circuited the ap- 
proval process. Albert Mora, the General Counsel of the Navy, says 
he remembered Dalton telling him, ‘Jim pulled us away. We never 
had a chance to complete the assessment.’ ” 

Now, having spent some wonderful years myself in that building 
at the Department of the Navy, I have always found, historically, 
going back to the times of George Washington, we have civilian 
control of the military. That’s the way it should be. It has func- 
tioned, and functioned well, throughout the history of our country. 
But, within that structure, there’s a certain amount of independ- 
ence that’s accorded the chiefs of the various military branches — 
Chief of Naval Operations, so forth. Then, when we structured the 
JCS organization and the Chairman was designated, he was the 
focal point of the chiefs, and his responsibility is the chief military 
advisor to the SECDEF and the President. 

What interests me is the degree to which the chiefs at that time 
exercised their independence. This committee — and I was privi- 
leged to be a part of the committee and very active in writing Gold- 
water-Nichols, and that was the law at the time this situation oc- 
curred, and that gave an avenue by which members of the JCS — 
indeed, the Chairman — if they had disagreements with certain pol- 
icy matters, could address them directly to SECDEF and, if nec- 
essary, to the President. You’re familiar with that procedure. Have 
I stated it correctly? 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warner. Was any consideration given at that time by 
the senior military, either the Chairman or members of the tank, 
to exercise the rights under Goldwater-Nichols to bring to the at- 
tention of higher authority their concerns about this policy change? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, I’m not sure what policy change 

Senator Warner. The use of more aggressive techniques for the 
detainees at GTMO, the memorandum that we’ve been discussing 
here in some detail. 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, sir. At the — well 

Senator Warner. In other words, this article — and I think you’ve 
confirmed it’s correct — ^you stopped your analysis, which you were 
doing for the Chairman — at that time, Richard Myers, am I cor- 
rect? 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, Senator. 
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Senator Warner. All right. Now, to me, that was a variance in 
normal procedures, and the Chairman was entitled to the benefit 
of your professional expertise and knowledge in your own inde- 
pendent legal analysis. He had, I think, a duty as chief, to go into 
the tank and discuss it. Was it ever discussed in the tank? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, let me just clarify. When the memo 
came in from General Hill asking for the enhanced techniques on — 
the memo was distributed to the Services, and the Services, as has 
already been mentioned, provided their inputs. 

Senator Warner. Correct. 

Admiral Dalton. They asked for — they — the Services 

Senator Warner. Now, the “they” being the Services “asked for”? 

I want to define who “they” is. 

Admiral Dalton. I’m sorry. Yes, sir. The Services sent in re- 
sponses to the Joint Staff tasker asking for inputs on the General 
Hill memo. All of the Services expressed concerns about the tech- 
niques that were listed in the memo. They also expressed their un- 
derstanding and appreciation for the need for intelligence, and good 
intelligence. 

Senator Warner. Correct. 

Admiral Dalton. Then my recollection is that all four of them 
suggested that there needed to be further legal and policy review, 
as General Hill had suggested in his memo. 

Senator Warner. Correct. 

Admiral Dalton. So, the next step, then, was to proceed with a 
larger general and policy review, which is what I intended to do. 

Senator Warner. Correct. Not only intended, but you initiated. 

Admiral Dalton. I initiated — yes, that’s right. Senator. When I 
learned that Mr. Haynes did not want that broadbased legal and 
policy review to take place, then I stood down from the plans. 

Senator Warner. Let’s now clarify exactly how you were told to 
stand down. Was it in writing, or was it verbal? 

Admiral Dalton. It was not in writing. Senator, and the best of 
my recollection as to how this occurred is that the Chairman called 
me aside and indicated to me that Mr. Haynes did not want this 
broadbased review to take place, and that I should not continue to 
interact with — the Chairman’s words were not this detailed; it was 
a very brief meeting, where he called me aside and said, “Mr. 
Haynes does not want this process to proceed.” 

However, that did not mean that I then stopped doing all legal 
analysis or all legal review. I continued to engage with Mr. 
Haynes’s office. This is the piece that I think has not necessarily 
been clear, is that when I stopped the analysis that would have in- 
cluded the Services and the DIA and Fort Huachuca and all of 
those various agencies, nevertheless, I continued to work with Mr. 
Haynes’s office and with the Chairman, in terms of reviewing and 
analyzing General Hill’s request. 

So, at that time, there was no perceived need to go to the chiefs 
and complain about anything, or to the President and complain, or 
the Secretary, because the process was still proceeding, in that I 
understood that this was a very sensitive issue, that Mr. Haynes 
wanted this to be held very close-hold, and I believed that his pre- 
rogative as the chief legal officer of the Department was to have 
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his office take the lead; I would provide support to the Chairman 
and work with Mr. Haynes’s office. 

Senator Warner. When he created the final product, what was 
your professional analysis, at that time, and advice to the Chair- 
man? 

Admiral Dalton. Sir, based on the discussions and the inter- 
action that I had had with Mr. Haynes’s office, with GTMO, with 
SOUTHCOM, I believed that the techniques that the Secretary ap- 
proved, in the context in which they were discussed and in which 
he approved them, could, in fact, be conducted humanely, in ac- 
cordance with the President’s 

Senator Warner. Humanely? Is that the word you used? 

Admiral Dalton. — yes. Senator, humanely — in accordance with 
the President’s direction that the detainees were to be treated hu- 
manely. 

Senator Warner. Did you feel they were consistent with inter- 
national and domestic law and other laws of the United States? 

Admiral Dalton. If they were conducted consistent with the dis- 
cussions that we had had, in terms of the oversight, the super- 
vision by the commander, with, in fact, supervision by the staff 
judge advocate, and, again, in the context in which they were dis- 
cussed. 

Let me explain, if I may, that the removal of clothing was not 
nudity. There was never a discussion that that would involve nu- 
dity. The use of military working dogs was not to have working 
dogs in an interrogation booth, unmuzzled and snarling at detain- 
ees. That’s not what the Secretary approved. The use of stress tech- 
niques was limited to standing for 4 hours. So, when you put all 
of these factors together with the oversight, with the fact that the 
President had mandated that the detainees be treated humanely, 
then I believe that, in fact, they could be conducted — those tech- 
niques could be conducted consistent with both international and 
domestic law. 

Senator Warner. It’s noted in this article that General Myers 
made a point that, “My initials are not on the document.” Does 
that indicate that he had some reservations about this? Did he ex- 
press some of those reservations with you? It says, “Normally, he 
would have initialed a memo to indicate approval, but there was 
no confirmation that Myers had seen the memo or formally signed 
off on it.” 

I can’t digest this that quickly. Can you clarify that at all? 

Admiral Dalton. Just one second, sir, please. [Pause.] 

Senator Warner. What’s this? ^^o handed me this? What am 
I supposed to do? What does it say? 

Would you finish? I’m sorry. 

Admiral Dalton. Excuse me. Senator. 

Senator, in the days leading up to Mr. Haynes’s memo of Novem- 
ber 27, which was then approved by the Secretary on December 2, 
there were meetings at the SECDEF level, involving General 
Myers, involving Mr. Haynes, and myself. In those meetings, we 
discussed the various techniques, the safeguards that would be ap- 
plied. My understanding and my recollection is that General Myers 
was satisfied with the techniques that the Secretary approved. 

Senator Warner. All right, thank you. My time is up. 
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Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Warner. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Dalton, as you’ve indicated in your testimony, when you 
received the request — when General Myers received the request, 
the Joint Staff solicited the opinion of Service JAGs. You say they 
raised concerns, hut these are very significant concerns. The Army 
JAG said that the stress positions, deprivation of light and audi- 
tory stimuli, and use of phobias to induce stress crosses the line of 

The Chief Legal Advisor of the CITF at GTMO said that certain 
techniques may subject servicemembers to punitive articles of the 
UCMJ. 

The Air Force said that the techniques may fail to meet require- 
ments “to treat detainees humanely.” 

The Marine Corps said several techniques arguably violate Fed- 
eral law and would expose our servicemembers to possible prosecu- 
tion. 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. That was an accurate summary? 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Reed. Did you make General Myers aware of all those 
concerns? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, my recollection is that the decision- 
makers were aware that there had been concerns 

Senator Reed. No, I’m asking you specifically, as the counsel to 
the Chairman of the JCS, did you make him fully aware of the var- 
ious serious concerns that were raised by uniformed officers of the 
United States military? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, I don’t recall the specific conversa- 
tions that I had with the Chairman, but, it is my recollection that 
he was aware of these concerns and that I made him aware of 
those concerns, yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Did he make Mr. Haynes aware of those concerns? 

Admiral Dalton. I don’t know, sir. Senator, in the conversations 
that we had and the meetings that we had, my recollection is that 
those concerns were taken into account and addressed as a part of 
the overall context of the conversations. I don’t recall that anyone 
specifically pulled out memos and showed the memos, but that we 
were aware that there were concerns, and those concerns were ad- 
dressed in our discussion of the safeguards and the way that the 
techniques would be implemented. 

Senator Reed. You just said that you continued discussions with 
Mr. Haynes, although you were told — and I think you made it very 
clear, you were essentially told, through General Myers, to stop 
any formal legal analysis to reach a formal conclusion. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Admiral Dalton. I was told to stop the broadbased legal review 
and policy review that would have involved the Services and the 
other agencies, like Fort Huachuca and DIA. I was told to stop the 
broadbased analysis. 

Senator Reed. But, you were told — or, not dissuaded by General 
Myers, to continue to evaluate all of these options in conjunction 
with Mr. Haynes. 
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Admiral Dalton. I’m sorry, sir, I didn’t understand — General 
Myers did not prevent me from continuing the discussions with Mr. 
Haynes, sir. 

Senator Reed. So, were you privy to all discussions with Mr. 
Haynes on these topics? 

Admiral Dalton. I’m sure I was not, sir. 

Senator Reed. So, selectively, you participated. You participated 
not in every discussion, but in “several discussions” is fair. 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, Senator, I — yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Did you raise these concerns? Not in citing formal 
memoranda, but raise specific concerns, the violation of UCMJ? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, I don’t — again, I have a hard time re- 
calling the specifics of any particular conversation in a particular 
meeting. I believe these concerns were known and addressed, and 
as I said before, in the context of the meetings and the conversa- 
tions that we had, we recognized that there were issues related to 
UCMJ concerns, there were issues related to Federal- and domes- 
tic-law concerns, as well as international law. 

Senator Reed. You were satisfied these concerns were fully ad- 
dressed by Mr. Haynes, or by someone. 

Admiral Dalton. I was satisfied — yes. Senator, I was satisfied 
that in the context of the discussions we had, those concerns were 
addressed. 

Senator Reed. You mentioned the fact that — and, I think, in re- 
sponse to Senator Warner — that General Myers signed off on the 
techniques. 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, sir, he’s — I’m sorry, he — as stated in 

Senator Reed. He failed to object. 

Admiral Dalton. — as stated in Mr. Haynes’s memo, he agreed 
that the approval of those techniques could be conducted con- 
sistent — 

Senator Reed. Right. 

Admiral Dalton. — with 

Senator Reed. You read Mr. Haynes’s memo? 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Reed. At the time it was released? Contemporaneous 
with the release? 

Admiral Dalton. Shortly after the release. 

Senator Reed. Did you have any questions about the legal suffi- 
ciency of this memorandum? 

Admiral Dalton. I specifically did — I was not asked to opine, 
and I don’t recall that I opined on the details, but I — there was one 
phrase in the memorandum which said that, arguably, all of the 
techniques would be legal or authorized, including the three that 
were not authorized. I was not asked to opine on the memo, but 
I did not necessarily believe that that was correct. 

Senator Reed. Did you feel you had an obligation to General 
Myers, since he was referenced in this memo, as concurring or at 
least giving some non-objection to advise him that there were ele- 
ments here that you thought had serious legal problems? 

Admiral Dalton. Sir, I wasn’t aware of the memo until after Mr. 
Haynes had initiated it and the Secretary had signed it. It was 
shortly 
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Senator Reed. If the memorandum had legal conclusions that 
you significantly disagreed with, didn’t you feel an obligation to at 
least make General Myers aware of this? 

Admiral Dalton. After the fact, Senator? 

Senator Reed. Sure. 

Admiral Dalton. Since the Secretary had not authorized those 
techniques, I didn’t feel that it was necessary to go into a lot of de- 
tail with the Chairman about whether or not every word in the 
memorandum was correct. The Secretary authorized less than the 
full category of techniques, and that’s what I was satisfied with 
and what General Myers was satisfied with. 

Senator Reed. The memorandum essentially said that all these 
techniques are legal, the category 3 techniques, but, as a matter of 
policy, we’re not going to have a blanket approval. (Appendix A) 

Admiral Dalton. Right. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Reed. Leaving it up to — leaving the issue that these are 
legal techniques — at least the official opinion endorsed by the 
SECDEF is, these are legal techniques, correct? 

Admiral Dalton. I would not 

Senator Reed. What did 

Admiral Dalton. I’m sorry. 

Senator Reed. No, I — go ahead. Excuse me. 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, I would not say that that was the 
legal opinion endorsed by the SECDEF. The SECDEF was approv- 
ing the use of particular techniques. As to whether or not other 
techniques might or might not be legal, if the combatant com- 
mander wanted to use those techniques, he would then have to 
come up and ask, and there could then be a separate and addi- 
tional review. It was not necessary to reach that question, given 
that the Secretary approved the ones that he did. 

Senator Reed. But, the only reason that this is not a blanket ap- 
proval is a matter of policy, not of law. As I read this, category 3 
techniques may be legally available, but, as a matter of policy — 
that’s what this — what it says, essentially. You didn’t think — you 
thought that was an appropriate legal analysis? 

Admiral Dalton. No, sir, I did not think that was an appropriate 
legal analysis. I did not think it was necessary to engage on that 
subject, since the Secretary had already approved the techniques, 
and that was what we were providing to the combatant com- 
mander. 

Senator Reed. You are aware of Lieutenant Colonel Beaver’s 
memorandum, is that correct? 

Admiral Dalton. I am. Senator. 

Senator Reed. You read it? 

Admiral Dalton. I did, sir. 

Senator Reed. In her memorandum, she said, “Regarding UCMJ, 
the proposal to grab, poke in the chest, push lightly, and place a 
wet towel or hood over the detainee’s head would constitute a per- 
se violation of Article 128 assault.” One of the techniques that you 
approved was pushing or poking lightly. Do you disagree with her 
analysis? 

Admiral Dalton. I disagree with that analysis, yes. 

Senator Reed. How about Article 93 of the UCMJ, which forbids 
maltreatment of anyone under the control of military personnel? 
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Admiral Dalton. Senator, I did not view light pushing and pok- 
ing with a finger to be maltreatment. 

Senator Reed. All right. You would also disagree with Colonel 
Beaver in her suggestion that, because of the potential violation of 
UCMJ, there would have to be some type of immunity or — ^you dis- 
agree with that? 

Admiral Dalton. That’s correct, sir. I don’t believe that’s correct. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Mora, what’s your view with respect to Article 
128 and Article 93 of the UCMJ? 

Mr. Mora. Senator, I’m not a specialist in that area. I never fo- 
cused on those specific matters. My concern with the memorandum 
is that it did not include a bright line of abuse which could not be 
transgressed. For example, you look at Lieutenant Colonel Beaver’s 
memorandum, and nowhere does it say that, ‘You may engage in 
these tactics just until you reach the point where it reaches cruel, 
inhuman, and degrading treatment, and you may go no further.” 
Because there was no such boundary anywhere in the memo- 
randum, it was all subject to abuse. 

Senator Reed. Colonel Dalton, I have a final question. Part of 
your rationale for agreeing with the conclusion is the fact that you 
object — and you’ve indicated certain objection to techniques that 
may or may not have been approved legally by Mr. Haynes. But, 
you keep citing the “conditions.” Where, in any of these materials, 
are there those conditions, as Mr. Mora refers to, that would give 
specific guidance? I don’t think the SECDEF signed a memo- 
randum that talked about the conditions. Are you aware of those 
conditions that he approved? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, the conditions were in several dif- 
ferent contexts. In the Colonel Phifer memo that came up, it spe- 
cifically said — that was attached to General Hill’s memo. Colonel 
Phifer’s memo was the one that listed the techniques — and that 
one made it clear that the use of the techniques, at least the cat- 
egory 3 techniques 

Senator Reed. The Phifer memo said the techniques were need- 
ed. Where is there a direction of the SECDEF that these are man- 
datory as part of the use of these techniques? 

Admiral Dalton. The only thing in writing from the SECDEF 
was his approval of Mr. Haynes’s memo. There were meetings lead- 
ing up to the Secretary’s approval of the memo, and the context of 
the conversation was — and of the discussions — were one particular 
detainee, the particularly high-value detainee who had resisted. It 
was in the context of the discussions. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Senator McCaskill? 

Senator McCaskill. Let me start by saying how proud, as an 
American, I am of you, Mr. Mora. Courage comes in all forms, and 
you showed great courage. 

Let me cut to the chase here and see if we can reach some agree- 
ment. 

Ms. Dalton and Ms. Beaver, do you both believe that putting a 
group of detainees together completely naked, hooded, and siccing 
dogs on them is legal under the UCMJ or anything else that our 
military should be paying attention to? Do you think that’s legal? 
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Admiral Dalton. Senator, I don’t believe that’s legal, and that 
was never approved by the SECDEF. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. Ms. Beaver, do you think that’s legal? 

Colonel Beaver. No, ma’am, and it never occurred at GTMO. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. All right. I’m reading this legal 
memo, and I’m reading the memo by Mr. Feith. Now, I have to tell 
you — ^you’re both trained lawyers, correct? 

Colonel Beaver. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator McCaskill. You both know that words matter a lot in 
the law. The difference of one word can make a huge impact on a 
legal analysis, and that’s what you’re trained, as a lawyer, to un- 
derstand. Is that correct? 

Ms. Beaver? 

Colonel Beaver. Yes. 

Senator McCaskill. Admiral Dalton? 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, Senator. 

Senator McCaskill. All right. I’m looking at this memo. It says, 
removal of clothing, under category 2, and it says, under category 
2, using detainee phobias, such as fear of dogs. (Appendix A) Now, 
I’m trying to figure out, as a lawyer, how removal of clothing and 
using fear of dogs does not envision naked people — and, by the 
way, the hood is in there, too — naked people having dogs sicced on 
them. How does it not occur to either of you, that that might be 
envisioned? 

Colonel Beaver. Because, ma’am, in the discussions that the 
staff had, when you develop a plan, a professional plan of interro- 
gation, there are limits and there are conditions, and there’s com- 
mand approval. If somebody said, “Let’s sic the dogs on them,” that 
would have never happened. That’s just not professional. That indi- 
cates something 

Senator McCaskill. But, it did happen. 

Colonel Beaver. It did not happen, ma’am. 

Senator McCaskill. Dogs were used with naked people. 

Colonel Beaver. In the context that you’re saying it. I’m not 
aware that that ever happened at GTMO. 

Senator McCaskill. I’m not talking about GTMO. I’m talking 
about within our military, it happened. 

Colonel Beaver. My experience is GTMO, and so, I can’t com- 
ment on how it came to be that this happened in Iraq. 

Senator McCaskill. Ms. Dalton, can you comment on how it 
happened? 

Admiral Dalton. No, Senator. Those techniques that we’re talk- 
ing about were approved for GTMO, and GTMO only. They did not 
involve nudity, they did not involve siccing snarling dogs 

Senator McCaskill. You say it doesn’t involve nudity. It says 
“removal of’ 

Colonel Friend. Can I ask that the witness be allowed to finish 
her answer before the question comes again? 

Senator McCaskill. I apologize. Go ahead, Ms. Dalton. 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, as I was saying, the techniques ap- 
proved by the Secretary did not involve nudity, they did not involve 
siccing snarling dogs on detainees. 

Senator McCaskill. All right. “Removal of clothing.” Now, when 
you were discussing the safeguards, Ms. Dalton, in these discus- 
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sions you had about safeguards, did anybody talk about putting in 
the word “all”? “Not allowed”? Did anybody talk about that phrase, 
that removal of clothing — if I saw “removal of clothing,” and I was 
trying to get information out of a detainee, there’s nothing there 
that says “removal of some clothing.” It says “removal of clothing.” 
How would anyone know, from that guidance, that nudity was not 
allowed? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, that was one of the specific questions 
that was addressed in discussions with GTMO, with General Mil- 
ler, and with others concerning these techniques. I specifically re- 
call that we had discussions about that particular issue — the peo- 
ple I spoke with — and my recollection is that it was General Mil- 
ler — said it did not involve nudity. 

Colonel Beaver. Right. 

Senator McCaskill. It doesn’t say that. There’s nothing in this, 
as a legal analysis, as a lawyer, that would tell you that nudity is 
prohibited. It says “removal of clothing.” It doesn’t say “removal of 
some clothing.” It just says “removal of clothing.” So, I don’t under- 
stand how that is a safeguard. 

Let me ask you about this concept I talked about with the last 
panel, advance immunity. Are you aware of any concept in the law, 
Ms. Dalton, concerning immunity in advance? 

Admiral Dalton. I’m not. 

Senator McCaskill. Did you read that phrase in Lieutenant 
Colonel Beaver’s legal opinion? 

Admiral Dalton. I did. 

Senator McCaskill. Did it jump out at you? 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, Senator, it did. It was one of the issues 
in the legal memo that I thought was not accurate or correct. 

Senator McCaskill. Did it concern you that a legal opinion that 
people were relying on contained a concept that, on its face, would 
be illegal, which it would be, to give somebody immunity in ad- 
vance? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, that’s my understanding of why both 
Colonel Beaver and General Hill asked for additional legal and pol- 
icy review. That’s why I believe that there needed to be additional 
legal and policy review at the Joint Chiefs or at the OSD General 
Counsel level. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. Your opinion — and, by the way. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Beaver, I feel for you today. This is hard, and I 
think you’re a good American, and I think that you were asked to 
do something. I don’t really understand how it happened. My job 
is to figure that out and try to make sure it never happens again. 

I’m reading from your legal memo, where you say, “I agree” — ^you 
say, “The proposed strategies do not violate applicable Federal 
law.” Do you still stand by that opinion? 

Colonel Beaver. At the time I wrote that opinion, the law was 
such that I believed that the law allowed a lot. I’m not talking 
about policy. I’m talking about the law at that time, with the Gene- 
va Conventions not applying. If you would look at European Court 
of Human Rights (ECHR) opinion, when you mention “hoods,” fre- 
quently even the ECHR would tell you that — I’m not advocating 
anything. I’m telling you hoods are allowed in interrogation. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. 
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Colonel Beaver. So, even in decisions by the ECHR, which I 
looked at — for example, hooding, by itself, is allowed and is not 
cruel, and it also is not torture. So, I tried to weigh all of these 
things, but I understood that I was at the bottom of the bottom of 
the food chain, and that I might not have all the facts, and I might 
not be aware of all the issues. I didn’t think of many of the things 
that I later saw in the opinion — the 50-page opinion written by the 
DOJ. So, I was confident that if this got off the island, and then 
it went to a command that was in the continental United States, 
like SOUTHCOM, where it could be looked at by people who were 
not directly involved in the interrogation of — in the instance of this 
high-value detainee, that we thought might have knowledge about 
another attack against the United States — that the right policy de- 
cision would be made. 

On the military justice point, I did not artfully craft that section, 
and that’s the only part of my opinion I regret, because I was try- 
ing to highlight my extreme concern for the military personnel 
under the command of Major General Miller, that if techniques 
weren’t lawful, that military police personnel, in particular, could 
find themselves maybe — be prosecuted later. So I did not draft that 
very well, and I admit that. But, for me, it was a red flag to people 
like Captain Dalton, at the time, to say, “I’m veiy concerned about 
the military personnel. Please take a look at this.” Unfortunately, 
Colonel Superville never responded, so I never got any feedback 
until 

Senator McCaskill. Right. 

Colonel Beaver. — the SECDEF’s memo 

Senator McCaskill. No, I get what happened here. You felt you 
were at the bottom, and you needed to move it off the island, and 
somebody, I think you said, in a calm and rational way, was going 
to look at it. The scary thing for me is that you put your name on 
it as the lawyer 

Colonel Beaver. Absolutely. 

Senator McCaskill. — who was asked to give a legal opinion, 
and then, of course everyone wanted to glob on your opinion, be- 
cause — why should they have to take the heat if you’d already done 
it for them? Here’s what I want to — if I can, before — I know my 
time’s up, but let me just finish this point. In your statement, you 
have said, in interviews with the staff, that you didn’t feel pressure 
from anyone. 

Colonel Beaver. I did not, ma’am. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. I’m trying to figure this out. You said 
in your memo, “The proposed strate^ is not violative of applicable 
Federal law,” but the whole phrase is, “agree that proposed strate- 
gies do not violate Federal law.” Who were you agreeing with? 

Colonel Beaver. I’m not sure. It was my opinion. I don’t recall 
that phrase. I’m sorry. I just 

Senator McCaskill. Yes. Well, that’s what you said. You wrote, 
“I have reviewed the memorandum, and I agree that the proposed 
strategies do not violate applicable” 

Colonel Beaver. Oh, that’s just my 

Senator McCaskill. — “Federal law.” 

Colonel Beaver. — personal opinion. Perhaps I just didn’t write 
that artfully. But, I — my opinion is that it doesn’t violate the law. 
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Senator McCaskill. Okay. 

Colonel Beaver. That’s with — I had built-in conditions. I had 
built-in safeguards with legal opinion, medical involvement, and so 
forth. So it was not a blank check. It was from — what was from my 
view. If we did this professionally — there was a legitimate govern- 
ment purpose, there were safeguards — then there wouldn’t be 
abuses. Because interrogation is always a gray area, you — unlike 
what Mr. Mora says with — there weren’t these specific conditions — 
you can’t come up with all the conditions of an interrogation that, 
ahead of time, you can say, “When it comes to 4 days,” I don’t 
know — anyway, and so, I knew that if you would do these reviews 
and have these safeguards in place for these interrogations, that 
the law would be met. I felt very strongly about that, and I be- 
lieved in my colleagues from the intelligence community, that we 
would not allow the law to be violated or detainees to be harmed. 
I still believe that today, and that’s why I believe there was no vio- 
lation of the law at GTMO, despite what others may believe. 

Detainees were beaten to death at Bagram, Afghanistan. That 
happened in December, before the SECDEF even had time to get 
out something, and those detainees were beaten to death. So, it’s 
more than just what I said. 

Senator McCaskill. It’s a sad day in this hearing room when we 
say, “Well, it’s not that bad. At least they weren’t beaten to death.” 

Colonel Beaver. No, I didn’t say that, ma’am. 

Senator McCaskill. Well, it 

Colonel Beaver. They did not 

Senator McCaskill. — sounded that way. 

Colonel Beaver. — the law was not violated at GTMO. Detainees 
were not abused. They were treated humanely within the bounds 
of the law. 

Senator McCaskill. We’re — what we’re trying to do — and I — my 
time’s up, and I’ll wait for my next round, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you. 

Colonel Beaver, it’s my understanding that the Schmidt-Furlow 
report found that, in October 2002, a military working dog was 
used as part of an interrogation of a high-value target, and the dog 
was brought into the room, directed to growl, bark, and show the 
teeth at the detainee. Is that correct? 

Colonel Beaver. I only heard that later. I was not aware of it 
at the time. My understanding of the use of the dogs, because they 
were bomb dogs, they were not protection dogs, were that, by roam- 
ing the perimeter 

Senator Graham. When did you leave GTMO? 

Colonel Beaver. June 2003, sir. 

Senator Graham. So, were you there in October 2002? 

Colonel Beaver. Yes, sir, I was there. I said, at the time, I was 
not aware that that happened. I found out about it later. 

Senator Graham. Do you doubt that it happened? 

Colonel Beaver. If an investigator found that it happened. I’m 
not disputing that. I’m just saying I was not aware of it at the 
time. 
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Senator Graham. So when you said this didn’t happen at GTMO, 
you’re not right. 

Colonel Beaver. What I said was approved by the commander 
and what was authorized by the commander did not happen. 

Senator Graham. Well, who did this? 

Colonel Beaver. I don’t 

Senator Graham. Did somebody make it up on their own? 

Colonel Beaver. I don’t know, sir. I didn’t do the 

Senator Graham. The report found that it was part of an interro- 
gation plan. 

Colonel Beaver. The interrogation plan that was written did not 
authorize the use of dogs in that manner. 

Senator Graham. Okay. The report also found that a detainee — 
the same detainee was strip-searched in front of female personnel. 
Is that correct? 

Colonel Beaver. I heard that that happened, yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. Okay. Do you know who authorized that? 

Colonel Beaver. I do not know. 

Senator Graham. So, based on this independent investigation, we 
know, at least on one occasion, dogs were used as part of an inter- 
rogation technique at GTMO, and a person was stripped naked, a 
man stripped naked in front of female personnel at GTMO. Is that 
correct? 

Colonel Beaver. Sir, I’ve heard that that’s what the Schmidt- 
Furlow investigation found. 

Senator Graham. Okay. 

Colonel Beaver. I’ve not seen it for myself. I’m just saying I take 
your word for it that that’s what was found in the investigation. 

Senator Graham. Mr. Mora, wrap this up. It’s my understanding 
that when you saw the interrogation techniques being proposed, 
you felt a need to speak up, and you did. You felt a need to con- 
tinue to speak up, and you did. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mora. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Graham. You had a lot of military lawyers speaking up 
to you that this is not right, what they’re proposing, this creates 
problems. That’s correct? 

Mr. Mora. That’s also correct. Senator. 

Senator Graham. I think we had 35 techniques at one time, and 
some of your criticism was listened to and the techniques were 
ratcheted down, in terms of number. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mora. I’m not sure about how it ended up. Senator. But, if 
you’re referring to the working group report 

Senator Graham. Yes. This is important for later on. We had a 
list of techniques that Rumsfeld signed off on. Then you had 
pushback, and you were part of the pushback. Then they re-evalu- 
ated these techniques, and. Admiral Dalton, a new group came out. 
That’s where the Joint Chiefs and others said, “We need to look at 
this thing again,” and they did. 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Graham. As I understand it, you were never involved in 
any final approval of the new techniques. You were sort of shut 
out. Is that true? 

Mr. Mora. That’s correct. We were all engaged in the working — 
so-called working group process, and it was — the working group 
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was generating a draft that was to be issued on behalf of all the 
Services. To my knowledge, I thought that the draft was never fi- 
nalized, although I learned later, after Abu Ghraib, that, in fact, 
the draft was finalized. So, yes, I was not part of the final approval 
that led to the final working group report. 

Senator Graham. Colonel Beaver, do you ever recall General Mil- 
ler going from GTMO to Iraq as the invitation of General Sanchez? 

Colonel Beaver. Yes, sir. After I left GTMO, he asked me to 
travel with him to Iraq at end of August, beginning of September 
2003. 

Senator Graham. Now, as I understand his testimony, he went 
there to — sent — General Sanchez, said, “We need to get better in- 
telligence. We need to know more about these lEDs. Come over 
here and help us.” Is that the nature of the visit? 

Colonel Beaver. Yes. They had a number of problems, from the 
use of their classified network systems to just basic interrogation, 
and also General Karpinski was having difficulties just in detain- 
ing Iraqis, separate from interrogation, so some military police ex- 
perts were brought along. 

Senator Graham. Was there any information provided by Gen- 
eral Miller or yourself to people in Iraq that Arabs are afraid of 
dogs, and one way to get information is to use dogs or to humiliate 
them by taking their clothes off in front of women? 

Colonel Beaver. I don’t recall being in a conversation that that 
was discussed at all. 

Senator Graham. What did you tell the people in Iraq to do? 

Colonel Beaver. I had conversations with a number of the law- 
yers — Colonel Warren on down — about a number of — if you want to 
say, a number of different issues, not just interrogation, but even 
detention. I was appalled at how detainees were being held at a 
Corps holding area that Karpinski was in charge of, and the condi- 
tions were so severe and so disgusting that it was hard to believe 
that Americans were detaining people in that manner. General 
Miller was so disgusted, he called up General Sanchez to get this 
corrected as soon as possible. 

Senator Graham. But, do you — thank you — do you think it’s an 
accident that the techniques that we’re talking about in GTMO, on 
at least one occasion — and that’s the use of dogs in interrogation 
and the stripping down of a detainee in front of female personnel — 
wound up migrating to Iraq? 

Colonel Beaver. I can say I was certainly surprised when I saw 
Captain Wood in Iraq, who had been the MI commander at Bagram 
when the two detainees were beaten to death. I was shocked to see 
her there, quite frankly. So, I know there were people that went 
from Afghanistan to Iraq. She showed me an SOP that she had 
written that contained techniques and that she said the lawyers 
had approved. So I went up the legal chain of Mark Warren’s to 
see who had approved these, because I knew, in a Geneva setting, 
it was potentially a problem, and I brought that to the attention 
of Colonel Warren. 

Senator Graham. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Mr. Mora, you’ve heard that what happened at 
GTMO did not constitute abuse of detainees. Do you agree with 
that? 
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Mr. Mora. Sir, I think abuse occurred, and potentially even tor- 
ture of some detainees. 

Chairman Levin. In terms of what was authorized by the Sec- 
retary, do you believe that that constituted abuse? In other words, 
what he has said was okay, those category 2 and some of the cat- 
egory 3 techniques that he approved on December 2, in your judg- 
ment were those abuses permissible under Geneva or under other 
law? 

Mr. Mora. Senator, it depends upon how those techniques would 
be applied. 

Chairman Levin. How about nakedness, nudity? Would that be 
permitted? 

Mr. Mora. I think it would not be permitted. 

Chairman Levin. How about use of dogs to induce stress? 

Mr. Mora. It would not be permitted under Geneva. 

Chairman Levin. All right. 

Now, Admiral Dalton, I think you said that part of the reason 
that you understood to — that was the reason why you were told to 
stop your legal review was because Mr. Haynes did not want the 
Services’ critical comments disseminated. Is that correct? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, I don’t recall if those were my exact 
words. 

Chairman Levin. Was that one of the reasons? 

Admiral Dalton. I believe that — I understood that Mr. Haynes 
did not want broadbased discussions of this topic and of these 
issues, and dissemination of various memos and memoranda and 
that sort of thing. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Now, did you see the memorandum 
from the various Services objecting to these techniques? Did you 
read those memoranda? 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Those memoranda came before the decision of 
the SECDEF on December 2, is that correct? 

Admiral Dalton. That’s correct. 

Chairman Levin. I think it’s very important — and this is really 
what is one of the things that is new here this morning — is that 
the protests, the objections of the military, the JAG officers in the 
Services, came both before and after the December 2, 2002, memo- 
randum. Is that correct? In other words, when that task force was 
appointed, later on there were some objections. Mr. Mora was in- 
volved in those. But, prior to December 2, prior to the SECDEE 
signing that category 2 and some category 3 techniques were going 
to be authorized, the military JAG officers and the military lawyers 
objected strongly to the recommendation that came from GTMO. Is 
that correct? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, the memos were not all written by 
JAG officers, they came from the staff planners, generally with 
input from some of the JAG officers 

Chairman Levin. Eine. It came from the Services. 

Admiral Dalton. Erom the Services, yes. Senator. While they 
raised serious concerns about the use of, particularly, the category 
3 techniques, they also identified the need for valuable intelligence 
and suggested that there should be further legal and policy review. 
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Chairman Levin. Of course. That legal and policy review, you 
were undertaking until you were stopped. Is that correct? 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. So, that didn’t occur, the way they rec- 
ommended. 

Admiral Dalton. The broadbased legal and policy review, such 
as the one that took place later, January to April 2003, did not 
occur. 

Chairman Levin. That’s what you were told you were supposed 
to do, until you were stopped. 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, that’s what I took upon myself to do. 

Chairman Levin. Weren’t you asked to give a legal analysis by 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, that was a part of my job. I didn’t 
have to be asked; I understood that there was a requirement for 
a legal and policy review, and I initiated such. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Now, let’s take a look at some of 
those objections from the Army. 

Army interposes significant policy and practical concerns regard- 
ing most of category 2 — not just category 3 — category 2 and all of 
category 3 techniques proposed. The International Operational Law 
Division of the Army, the chief, said that the stress positions, dep- 
rivation of light and auditory stimuli, and use of phobias to induce 
stress “crosses the line of humane treatment and will likely be con- 
sidered maltreatment under the UCMJ, and may violate the Tor- 
ture Statute.” (Appendix A) 

Did that trouble you when you read that? Were you troubled 
when you read that? 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, Senator, I recognized that there were con- 
cerns, absolutely. 

Chairman Levin. I’m asking you whether you were troubled. Is 
the answer yes? 

Admiral Dalton. I’m not sure 

Chairman Levin. Were you troubled that there was a request to 
authorize the treatment of detainees, which, in the judgment of 
lawyers and the judgment of the military, said, their judgment, 
that case of, now, the Chief of the Army’s International Operational 
Law Division — stress positions, deprivation of light, use of phobias 
to induce stress crosses the line of humane treatment, would likely 
be considered maltreatment under the UCMJ — were you troubled 
that you were being requested that the SECDEF was being re- 
quested to approve something which, in the judgment of that Chief 
of the Army’s International Operational Division, would do that? 
Was that troubling to you? Did it cause you concern? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, those comments were made by the 
Army — in this case, the International Law Division — without a 
complete analysis being done. It was the initial response from the 
Service that occurred — that came to the Joint Staff within 2 to 4 
days after the initial tasker went to them. 

Chairman Levin. Right. 

Admiral Dalton. It certainly was of concern. My own office had 
concerns. I had concerns when we saw the request come in. How- 
ever, I felt that we owed it to the combatant commander to do a 
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full and complete review, and not to simply turn around and deny 
the request. 

Chairman Levin. Of course. 

Admiral Dalton. The initial responses from the Services indi- 
cated that there were concerns, and that’s what I took them for, 
as concerns. 

Chairman Levin. You were stopped right in the middle of that 
review, is that correct? 

Admiral Dalton. I was stopped from conducting 

Chairman Levin. The review you were conducting — ^you were 
stopped in the middle of the review you were conducting. 

Admiral Dalton. — of coordinating with the Services and engag- 
ing other agencies to come in, that’s 

Chairman Levin. That’s the review you were conducting. 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. You were stopped in the middle. Or was it the 
beginning, or was it two-thirds through it? You were stopped dur- 
ing that review from finishing it, isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Why is that so hard, to say yes, if you were? 

Admiral Dalton. Because I want to be very clear that what I 
was stopped from doing was engaging in a broad and open discus- 
sion with all of the Services. That does not mean that I completely 
divorced myself from the process. I continued to work with Mr. 
Haynes and his office. My staff continued to work with Mr. Haynes 
and his office. 

Chairman Levin. You were stopped from doing what you thought 
was appropriate, what you should be doing. How’s that? 

Admiral Dalton. I was stopped from conducting the broadbased 
review that I had intended to conduct. Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Which you thought was an appropriate review. 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. 

Now, in terms of the dog that was there, I think it was you. Ad- 
miral, that said the purpose of the dog — what was the purpose of 
the request for the use of a dog? I think it was you. Admiral, who 
said it wasn’t to scare, it was something else. Or was that you. 
Colonel Beaver? 

Colonel Beaver. From the perspective at GTMO, it was ex- 
plained to me that the purpose of the dog, it could be used as pe- 
rimeter security, which would be fine, and that if that unsettled 
the detainee, then it would work a dual purpose, because part of 
interrogation is to keep you unsettled, when you play the mental 
chess game. So, when I asked about the dog, because I am a former 
military police officer before I was an attorney, I know that you 
don’t take dogs into a detention cell or any other kind of cell or 
whatever. I was assured that that would not happen. I found out, 
after I left GTMO, during the Schmidt-Furlow investigation, that 
it had happened on one occasion. I was unaware of that at the 
time. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel, was the purpose of that dog to induce 
stress on the part of detainees? 

Colonel Beaver. If the detainee was actually afraid of a dog — by 
patrolling the perimeter, if that kept the detainee off balance or 
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unsettled, then that was the purpose of it. I can’t say with cer- 
tainty that he was afraid of a dog. 

Chairman Levin. Was the purpose of the dog being brought there 
to induce stress? 

Colonel Beaver. I would say 

Chairman Levin. It’s a very direct question. 

Colonel Beaver. — my understanding — yes, I would say, from my 
understanding, yes. 

Chairman Levin. How about the words of the request, “Using de- 
tainees’ individual phobias, such as fear of dogs, to induce stress.” 
That was the request that you approved. 

Colonel Beaver. Right. 

Chairman Levin. So, it wasn’t “if’ the 

Colonel Beaver. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. — detainee did something, or if the perimeter 
walk did something. That was the purpose stated in the request 
that you approved. 

Colonel Beaver. I’m not disagreeing, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Sounded like you were. 

Colonel Beaver. Oh. Sorry. I’m not disagreeing. 

Chairman Levin. Last question this round. 

Admiral Dalton, was it clear to you that Mr. Haynes was aware 
of the fact that the Services had real problems with this request 
before he recommended to the SECDEF that that be signed? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, it’s my recollection that my staff 
briefed his staff on the issues that were brought to — in the memos 
from the Services, and that he was aware of those concerns. Now, 
again, those concerns were addressed very early on in the process 
without the benefit of knowing what the safeguards would be, what 
the oversight would be, and so, I cannot say what the Services’ 
opinions would have been, had they had the same knowledge that 
Mr. Haynes and the rest of us had, after the process had gone 
through. 

Chairman Levin. Now, that wasn’t my question, was it, “what 
their opinions would have been if’? My question was, “was Mr. 
Haynes aware of the opinions of the Services at that time?” That’s 
my question. 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, I believe that he was aware that the 
Services had concerns, yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Was aware of those letters? 

Did you brief his staff on those letters? 

Admiral Dalton. My staff briefed his staff. 

Chairman Levin. On those letters. 

Admiral Dalton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator McCaskill. 

Senator McCaskill. Before you wrote your legal opinion stating 
that all of these techniques — the techniques that we’ve ref- 
erenced — all of 1, all of 2, and some of 3 — were legal under the 
Federal law, you attended a meeting that’s been discussed here, 
where there was a strategy meeting on counterresistance. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Beaver, and there were a number of people at that 
meeting, including the CIA lawyer and the chief of interrogation 
control, Dave Becker. Do you remember that meeting? 
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Colonel Beaver. These meetings were mine. I started them in, 
I think it was late August, when I became aware that the military 
intelligence personnel wanted — were considering requesting addi- 
tional techniques, so I thought it best if I held the meetings, brain- 
storming sessions, for lack of a better way to describe it, and in- 
vited everyone, including the law enforcement agencies, that there 
would be a more open discussion, as opposed to just the military 
intelligence people. So, that was a regularly scheduled meeting that 
Mr. Fredman, who just happened to come down to the island that 
day, was there for. So, it wasn’t held for him, it was a meeting that 
I had — I scheduled those meetings and invited everyone. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. So, the CIA lawyer was just invited 
in for that meeting that was already planned. 

Colonel Beaver. Yes. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. 

Colonel Beaver. That’s how I recall it. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. I want to go through some of the 
notes about this meeting, and I know that you didn’t write these 
notes. I just need to know whether you think that this recollection 
of what was said is flat wrong and just absolutely not true. It’s im- 
portant to know whether you deny that these things were said in 
front of you or that you said these things. 

Colonel Beaver. Okay. 

Senator McCaskill. The first thing is attributed to you, “We 
need to curb the harsher operations when the Red Cross is around. 
It’s better not to expose them to any controversial techniques. We 
must have support of the DOD.” (Appendix A) 

Colonel Beaver. Mr. Pryor, I think when you were absent, asked 
a similar question, and what I can say is, I do not recall, of course, 
6 years later, anything that I actually said in that meeting. What 
I do — ^because I, as a liaison to the ICRC, and I have great respect 
for what they do — what I believe that I think I would have said is 
that when you are conducting an interrogation, if the ICRC is on 
the island and they want to see a particular detainee, you can’t dis- 
rupt the interrogation for that purpose. So that automatically, if 
you want to say, can cause some controversy. So, I 

Senator McCaskill. That’s not what this says. This says you 
need to curb 

Colonel Beaver. But, I didn’t write it. All I can say is, 
ma’am 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. 

Colonel Beaver. — I don’t know what actually happened or what 
was actually said. I’m just saying I don’t think I would have said 
something in that manner, because I worked with the ICRC very 
closely, and we had an excellent relationship, and I have great re- 
spect for what they do. But, they came in 6-week cycles. They 
might be there for 6 weeks and then gone for 6 weeks. So, I don’t 
know, all I can guess is, I might have been referring to — when 
they’re not there, you would be doing your more aggressive interro- 
gation, because then there wouldn’t be any problems, and then, 
when they come back, if they wanted to see that particular de- 
tainee, they were allowed to see the detainee. They had access to 
all the detainees. 
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Senator McCaskill. Why would there he a prohlem of them ever 
seeing the detainee? 

Colonel Beaver. When you’re conducting an interrogation, you 
can’t disrupt it for just the purpose of an ICRC visit. 

Senator McCaskill. Whether it’s harsh or not? 

Colonel Beaver. Correct. 

Senator McCaskill. Then why would you delineate “harsh” in 
your statement just now? Why would it make a difference whether 
it was harsh? 

Colonel Beaver. I’m just using it in context of this conversation. 
But, yes, there were many times when detainees were under- 
going — like, they had just arrived on the island, and the ICRC was 
told they would not have access to them for 2 weeks while we proc- 
essed them. 

Senator McCaskill. All right. 

Colonel Beaver. So, there were many engagements like that, 
where we explained why they could or could not see a detainee. 

Senator McCaskill. The notes — I want to make sure the record’s 
clear who wrote these notes. These notes were written hy the CITF 
ofDOD. 

Colonel Beaver. That’s correct, ma’am. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. 

Colonel Beaver. They’re the executive agent of the Secretary of 
the Army. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. So, these are criminal investigators 
that are used to contemporaneously taking notes and making sure 
that they’re reliable, because they must rely on them in a criminal 
investigation. 

Colonel Beaver. Again, all I’m saying is, I didn’t write them, 
and, 6 years later, I cannot recall what I said in a meeting. 

Senator McCaskill. Part of their professional training, in fact, 
is the ability to take notes contemporaneously with an event so 
they can recall, later, for purposes of the investigation, what hap- 
pened. Is that correct? 

Colonel Beaver. I don’t dispute that. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. Now, let me ask you about something 
else that was said there. 

Mr. Fredman, the CIA attorney, said, “The DOJ has provided 
much guidance on this issue. The CIA is not held to the same rules 
as the military. In the past, when the ICRC has made a big deal 
about certain detainees, the DOD has, ‘moved them away from the 
attention of the ICRC.’ Upon questioning from the ICRC about 
their whereabouts, the DOD’s response has repeatedly been that 
the detainees merited no status under the Geneva Conventions. 
The CIA has employed aggressive techniques on less than a hand- 
ful of suspects since September 11.” (Appendix A) 

Do you recall that — those words being said by the lawyer from 
the CIA, that there was a habit of moving these detainees if the 
ICRC started asking questions? 

Colonel Beaver. Again, I would say, I don’t recall, with any kind 
of specificity, what was said at that meeting. I know how we han- 
dled these issues. In fact, Qahtani, which the law enforcement folks 
had custody of him at the brig before JTF-170 did, and the FBI 
and the CITF agents did not allow the ICRC to speak to him. He 
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was seen through the — the ICRC was allowed, if they wished, to go 
in and see him in the brig, that he was alive and well. That was 
in the July-August timeframe. So, this was one of the detainees, 
this particular gentleman, ISN-63, that had been of interest to the 
law enforcement community, as well as the intelligence community, 
and there had been many discussions. So, again, I can’t attribute 
anything to what Mr. Fredman said about the CIA, but I knew that 
DOD had different rules regarding the ICRC and how we operated 
on a DOD installation. 

Senator McCaskill. All right. Going further in the notes that 
were taken by law enforcement contemporaneous with this meet- 
ing, the chief interrogation control person, Mr. Becker, “Videotapes 
are subject to too much scrutiny in court. We don’t want the law 
enforcement authority (LEA) people in aggressive sessions any- 
way.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, LEA’s choice not to participate in 
these types of interrogations is more ethical and moral, as opposed 
to legal. 

Then, this line from Mr. Eredman, “The videotaping of even to- 
tally legal techniques will look ugly.” 

Now, that phrase is particularly troubling to me, because inher- 
ent is that phrase that videotaping even the totally legal ones 
would look bad; for God’s sakes, let’s don’t tape the ones that are 
illegal. 

Colonel Beaver. Eor people who have never participated in a po- 
lice interrogation, I would just say that it would make anyone un- 
comfortable. So without a context, without understanding the situ- 
ation, again. I’m not trying to be in Mr. Eredman’s mind. I’m say- 
ing I understand, probably, what he is saying is, is that even when 
you have a legal police custodial interrogation, that people can be 
uncomfortable. I would just say, videotaping is not necessary un- 
less your military intelligence people need it, for whatever purpose, 
because we had closed-circuit TVs where the people could watch 
the interrogations 24/7, and so, it wasn’t necessary to videotape it 
unless there was an intelligence purpose. So, my only point is that 
even when again, if you’ve never witnessed a police interrogation 
for hours and hours when you’re interviewing a suspect, it can be 
very uncomfortable. It’s not pleasant. 

Senator McCaskill. I will tell you. Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, 
I have witnessed 

Colonel Beaver. I’m not saying you personally. 

Colonel Eriend. I must object to this line of questioning, ma’am, 
with all due respect. Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Excuse me. Excuse me. 

Colonel Eriend. Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Levin. Excuse me. 

Colonel Eriend. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Can you, first of all, identify yourself? 

Colonel Eriend. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I’m Lieutenant Colonel 
James Eriend. I’m the defense counsel for Lieutenant Colonel Bea- 
ver. 

My objection, sir, if I may. 
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Chairman Levin. Yes, I’ll tell you what, can you consult with 
your client, there, and then either you or her speak into the micro- 
phone — one or the other? You need to speak into the microphone. 

Colonel Friend. I would like to object to my client being asked 
about what someone else said, and the inference is it’s attributed 
to her. I think that’s an unfair 

Chairman Levin. All right. Let me just — your objection is noted. 

Okay. Senator? 

Senator McCaskill. Yes, I was asking you. Lieutenant Colonel 
Beaver, if these things were said in front of you; in your capacity 
as the staff judge advocate, if this — if you recall — these were notes 
taken by CITF within DOD, contemporaneous with this meeting, 
attributing some statements to you and some statements to Mr. 
Fredman. I was asking, do you recall those statements being made. 
I was not saying — and I think I was very clear — that Mr. Fredman 
said this, not Lieutenant Colonel Beaver. Do you recall those state- 
ments being made in front of you in your capacity as the staff 
judge advocate at GTMO? 

Colonel Beaver. Ma’am, the meeting was for non-attribution 
purposes, so that people could speak their minds and that opinions 
not be held against someone in an adverse way. It was a brain- 
storming session. People spoke up and had different opinions. I 
don’t recall what was said 6 years ago. But, the purpose of the ses- 
sion was to allow people to speak freely and address their concerns, 
whether it be the law enforcement community, the Intelligence 
Community, the lawyers, the military police, and so that we would 
get a genuine discussion of the issues. So, if you restrict what can 
be said, then you’re going to have people doing things, perhaps, in 
darkness, and you won’t know about it. So, I wanted people to have 
a good collegial discussion. As I recall, we had a good collegial dis- 
cussion. But, I cannot recall precisely what was said by a par- 
ticular person or whether law enforcement — and the law enforce- 
ment people were particularly hostile towards me, and were very 
unhappy with me that I was even having these conversations. But, 
I still thought it was best to do it in the light of day and include 
everyone than to just limit it to military intelligence personnel. 
But, I’m sorry, I really cannot recall with any certainty what was 
said 6 years ago. 

Senator McCaskill. I think it’s important that the law enforce- 
ment personnel were included in these meetings, and I’m sure they 
have witnessed, as I have, many, many, many interrogations. I’m 
sure that’s why they thought it was important to take notes. 

Let me close my questioning by reading into the record, Mr. 
Chairman, what one of those law enforcement task force — the Dep- 
uty Commander of the CITF said in an e-mail within a month of 
this meeting, in looking at the notes from the meeting: “This looks 
like the kind of stuff congressional hearings are made.” Quotes 
from Lieutenant Colonel Beaver regarding things that are not 
being reported give the appearance of impropriety. Other com- 
mente, like ‘It’s basically subject to perception. If the detainee dies, 
you’re doing it wrong,’ and ‘any of the techniques that lie in the 
harshest end of spectrum must be performed by a highly trained 
individual. Medical personnel should be present to treat any pos- 
sible accidents,’ seem to stretch beyond the bounds of legal pro- 
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priety. Talk of ‘wet-towel treatment,’ which results in the lymphatic 
reacting as if you are suffocating, would, in my opinion, shock the 
conscience of any legal body looking at using the results of the in- 
terrogations or possibly even in the interrogators. Someone needs 
to be considering how history will look back at this.” (Appendix A) 

Colonel Beaver. Mr. Chairman, I just — please, one comment — I 
invited the CITF, law enforcement, if they had concerns, to put 
them in writing and put them through to General Miller so that 
they could be considered. They did not. I also said that if they had 
any concerns about violations of the law, that was never — not a 
single FBI agent or CITF person ever, ever, ever, except on one oc- 
casion, where they said Dave Becker put tape on a detainee’s 
mouth, ever came to me and said, “There’s a violation of the law.” 
They had policy arguments and ethical arguments, but they never 
came to me and said, “Right now there is something going on. I 
think it’s a violation of the law.” This has all been years later, 
through e-mails and hearsay. So, if they felt that way at the time, 
they could have given me the same courtesy that I gave them. 

Senator McCaskill. I couldn’t agree with you more. 

Colonel Beaver. It did not happen. They went to Mr. Mora. 
That’s fine. I didn’t know about that. But, at the time, I would 
have looked at anything seriously, and they knew that. 

Senator McCaskill. I couldn’t agree with you more, and that’s 
why I called Mr. Mora a hero. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

If you could look at tab 11, Colonel Beaver, I think you’ll find 
there a letter from the CITF giving an assessment of the JTF-170 
counterresistance strategies. 

Colonel Beaver. It was never shared with me. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. But, they shared it in writing. 

Colonel Beaver. Not with 

Chairman Levin. You didn’t mean to imply that they never put 
in writing their objections, did you? 

Colonel Beaver. In terms of meetings I had and discussions I 
had, they did not provide me anything in writing with specific in- 
terrogation techniques of that nature. I understood that they were 
discussing it with the Army Office of the General Counsel, and 
also, I didn’t know Mr. Mora, but I knew higher headquarters, and 
I was told by an attorney at the Office of the Army General Coun- 
sel that their objections were policy-based, and not legal-based. 

But, I never 

Chairman Levin. Let me read you this from that, if you could 
take a look at that exhibit. (Appendix A) 

Colonel Beaver. Sure. 

Chairman Levin. “CITF personnel who are aware of the use or 
abuse of certain techniques may be exposed to liability under the 
UCMJ.” Sounds legal to me. This is what they provided to the 
SECDEF. This is what they provided to Admiral Dalton. Admiral 
Dalton says she saw this. I mean, this is — this is the 

Colonel Beaver. I never saw it. 

Chairman Levin. I know you didn’t see it. I’m not asking you if 
you saw it. 

Colonel Beaver. Right. 
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Chairman Levin. I’m saying that you didn’t mean to imply, in 
your testimony, that they never set out their objections to what you 
were recommending, in writing. It’s just that you say you never 
saw them. Is that correct? 

Colonel Beaver. We lived and worked together there, and I’m 
just saying they didn’t afford me the same opportunity that I af- 
forded them, which I gave them 

Chairman Levin. I’m just asking you a very direct question. 
You’re not suggesting that they didn’t put their strong 

Colonel Beaver. I don’t — sorry, sir. 

No, I’m sorry. 

Chairman Levin. You didn’t mean to suggest that, did you? 

You just didn’t — weren’t aware of it. 

Colonel Beaver. Until today, this is the first time I’ve seen this 
memo. 

Chairman Levin. That’s fine. 

Colonel Beaver. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. It’s just that you were not brought into that 
loop. You had already sent your opinion on. The Joint Chiefs had 
asked for an opinion in Washington, “What do they think about 
your opinion?” They then asked the Services, what did they think? 
This is a response from one of the Services as to what 

Colonel Beaver. Okay. 

Chairman Levin. — they thought of your opinion. 

Colonel Beaver. This is after the discussions. 

Chairman Levin. Whether they should 

Colonel Beaver. — the discussions. 

Chairman Levin. It’s after what? 

Colonel Beaver. This — no, sorry. I’m sorry, sir. 

Chairman Levin. It’s after what? 

Colonel Beaver. I thought you were done. No, this is after dis- 
cussions that we had on the island. 

Chairman Levin. It’s dated November 4, 2002, which is a month, 
to the day prior to the SECDEF signing his memo. Is that correct? 

Colonel Beaver. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. All right. 

Now, Colonel Beaver, after the SECDEF approved the tech- 
niques, on December 2, did you work with the senior staff at 
GTMO to develop the SOP at tab 16? If you could take a look at 
tab 16. (Appendix A) 

Colonel Beaver. No, I did not, sir. That was done by some of the 
folks at the interrogation cell. But, I had nothing to do with that. 

Chairman Levin. Were you familiar with this document? 

Colonel Beaver. I recall seeing it when the staff showed it to me. 
I might have recalled seeing it at the time at GTMO, but I know 
that some of the personnel at GTMO, the intelligence side, in prep- 
aration, should the Secretary approve something, they were pre- 
paring an SOP so that they wouldn’t be behind the timeline. But, 
that was not at the direction of General Miller or certainly myself. 

Chairman Levin. Did you have communications with them about 
the SOPs to implement the Secretary’s December 2, 2002, decision? 

Colonel Beaver. Right, I certainly told them that anything that 
they did, they needed to have a military doctrine, a SOP, so that 
it was clear to everybody concerned what the right and left limits 
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were, and what the chain of command was, who to report things 
to. So, yes. I’m aware of that. 

Chairman Levin. All right. You never saw any of the drafts, 
though. 

Colonel Beaver. I can’t say with certainty I saw this draft or not 
at the time. I’ve certainly seen it since. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. 

Colonel Beaver. I know who Ted Moss is, but I 

Chairman Levin. Is it possible you saw this draft at the time? 

Colonel Beaver. I could have, sir. 

Chairman Levin. All right. If you could read on page 80 — I think 
it’s page 2 

Colonel Beaver. Okay. 

Chairman Levin. — where it says, “The basis for this document 
is the standard operating” — it’s about halfway down. Do you see 
that? “The basis for this document is the SOP used at the U.S. 
Navy SERE School in Brunswick, Maine, as defined by reference 
(a).” Do you see that reference? 

Colonel Beaver. On page 2? 

Chairman Levin. The heading of the page is “JTF” — well, that’s 
the first page. 

Colonel Beaver. Oh, oh. I’m sorry. 

Chairman Levin. No, I said page 2, so I misled you. 

Colonel Beaver. Right, I see where you’re referring to. 

Chairman Levin. See where it says “JTF GTMO SERE” 

Colonel Beaver. Right. 

Chairman Levin. “SERE standard” 

Colonel Beaver. Right. 

Chairman Levin. — “operating procedure”? 

Colonel Beaver. I don’t recall. 

Chairman Levin. Then you see “JTF GTMO SERE interroga- 
tion” — 

Colonel Beaver. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. SOP? Then you see “Guidelines for employing 
SERE,” crossed out 

Colonel Beaver. Right. 

Chairman Levin. — “management techniques during detainee in- 
terrogations.” It’s that page I’m asking you to look at. 

Colonel Beaver. Right. 

Chairman Levin. Then, if you would look at the “purpose,” would 
you follow me? “This SOP document promulgates procedures to be 
followed by JTF GTMO personnel engaged in interrogation oper- 
ations on detained persons.” 

Colonel Beaver. Right. 

Chairman Levin. “The premise behind this is that the interroga- 
tion tactics used at U.S. military SERE schools are appropriate for 
use in real-world interrogations. These tactics and techniques are 
used at SERE school to break SERE detainees. The same tactics 
and techniques can be used to break real detainees during interro- 
gation operations. The basis for this document is the SOP used at 
the U.S. Navy SERE School in Brunswick, ME, and is defined by 
reference (a).” Did you follow all that? 

Colonel Beaver. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Levin. Is it possible you saw this when you were at 
GTMO? 

Colonel Beaver. I can’t say. I know it certainly never left the in- 
telligence sector, or — what were they called then? I think they 
were — it was the ICE. 

Chairman Levin. Did you 

Colonel Beaver. It’s nothing that came to the attention of Gen- 
eral Miller for approval. It was a beginning draft, as I recall, that 
Ted Moss took, on his own initiative, to start drafting. But, I don’t 
think it ever received any serious consideration. But, that’s my just 
basic recollection. 

Chairman Levin. Did you participate in drafting at all? 

Colonel Beaver. No, sir, not this. 

Chairman Levin. But, did you participate in any of the SOP 
drafts to implement that order of the SECDEF? 

Colonel Beaver. I gave them a — as part of the SOP, the legal 
brief, or the legal piece of it, the — I don’t know what to call it. But, 
they had a list of things that were in there from my legal briefing 
in their SOP. 

Chairman Levin. All right, and you gave your approval of that. 

Colonel Beaver. It’s not this SOP. 

Chairman Levin. In other SOPs, did you give your 

Colonel Beaver. It was a different SOP, as I recall, that actually 
listed the actual procedures that were approved, and all of the nuts 
and bolts that go into preparing an interrogation plan, who has to 
approve it, at what level. 

Chairman Levin. Right. 

Colonel Beaver. — and all the way up to General Miller. So 
that’s the SOP, I think, that I recall. 

Chairman Levin. Were the SERE techniques in that particular 
document that you saw? 

Colonel Beaver. No. 

Chairman Levin. Were they based on the SERE techniques? 

Colonel Beaver. It was based on the SECDEE’s memo. 

Chairman Levin. Which incorporated category 2 — certain 

Colonel Beaver. But 

Chairman Levin. — category 3 — is that right? 

Colonel Beaver. It wasn’t 

Chairman Levin. Were they specified in the SOP? 

Colonel Beaver. Right, but it wasn’t specified as SERE; it was 
specified as, “This is what’s authorized.” The SECDEE’s memo. 

Chairman Levin. All right. 

Colonel Beaver. Then, here’s who has to approve what, as I re- 
call. 

Chairman Levin. Gotcha. 

Finally, Admiral Dalton, have you ever, before this event, been 
told to stop analyzing a request or issue that came up for your re- 
view? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, there was a previous occasion where 
I was directed that I could not attend interagency meetings and 
participate in an interagency discussion of the issues. But, again, 
like this time, I was 
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Chairman Levin. Let me just ask my question again. Had you 
ever before been told to stop analyzing a request that came up for 
your review? 

Admiral Dalton. Senator, no. 

Chairman Levin. Do you know whether the Joint Staff has ever 
been asked to stop analyzing a request that came up for their re- 
view? 

Admiral Dalton. I don’t know, sir. 

Chairman Levin. You don’t know that — or, you don’t know 
whether 

Admiral Dalton. I don’t know whether that has occurred. 

Chairman Levin. All right. 

Now — do you have any more questions of this panel? All right. 
There’s a vote on. The panel is excused. Thank you, all. 

No, I want to ask you, Mr. Mora — I’m sorry. There are two ques- 
tions I must ask you. 

First of all, you heard my description in my opening statement 
of your activities which came in January, I believe, after the 
SECDEF entered his order, and your efforts to get that rescinded 
were recounted in my opening statement. 

Mr. Mora. Yes, Senator, I heard that. 

Chairman Levin. Was that accurate? 

Mr. Mora. That’s accurate. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Now, when the Secretary approved, on December 2, the rec- 
ommendation for aggressive interrogation techniques for GTMO, he 
was handed a handwritten note which said, “Why is standing lim- 
ited to 4 hours? I stand for 8 to 10 hours a day.” What impact 
might that note have on military personnel who read it? 

Mr. Mora. Senator, when I first saw that note, I was shocked 
that any such note would appear on this kind of document, and I 
was reacting as a litigator to seeing a client’s comment of this na- 
ture on a document. I felt, at the time, that, even though it may 
have been intended jocularly, and Secretary Rumsfeld has that 
style, in this kind of document such a handwritten notation might 
be interpreted as a wink and a nod to go beyond the limits of the 
document. 

Chairman Levin. You said, in your opening statement, that, “Al- 
lied nations have hesitated to participate in combat operations, 
given the possibility that individuals captured during the operation 
could be abused by U.S. or other forces.” Now, if our allies aren’t 
willing to support combat operations, that would put more U.S. 
forces in harm’s way. Would that be true? 

Mr. Mora. That’s correct. 

Chairman Levin. Is that something where you have specific ex- 
amples, or was that your fear? 

Mr. Mora. Senator, I have one specific example that was relayed 
to me, but I would prefer to discuss that in a closed session rather 
than an open hearing. 

Chairman Levin. You had an opinion of the so-called ‘Yoo 
memo,” which had been commissioned by Mr. Haynes. How would 
you say that — ^you had meetings with Mr. Yoo, I believe, about that 
memo. How would you describe his defense of his memo? 
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Mr. Mora. I only had one meeting with Mr. Yoo, Senator, and 
I thought the memo was a travesty of the applicable law, and a 
very dangerous memo, because it led the DOD into what we see 
here and what the working group ultimately would issue. 

Chairman Levin. You were not told about the working group’s 
final product, you were left out, according to my opening statement, 
which you said was accurate. How did the Yoo memo influence that 
final working group report? 

Mr. Mora. The Yoo memo essentially created the contours and 
content for the working group report. So, it was dispositive of all 
the legal issues that were addressed within the Yoo memo. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Looking forward, Mr. Mora, I think we now un- 
derstand why we needed to bring some certainty to this whole area, 
because, like you say, it’s very hard to interpret this, these policies 
and procedures. They do migrate, they do get people confused. Peo- 
ple get overzealous sometimes, they don’t know what the bound- 
aries are. Do you think it’s a good thing that we passed the DTA, 
the McCain language, outlawing cruel, inhumane, and degrading 
treatment? That was necessary, given the history of all this? 

Mr. Mora. Absolutely necessary. Senator. 

Senator Graham. Okay, thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you all very much. You’re all excused. 

We will be back after this vote. Let’s say — is it 2:40 now? We’ll 
begin at 3 o’clock. The next panel will be at 3 o’clock. 

[Whereupon, at 2:40 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. The committee will come back into session. 

Our third and final panel is Jim Haynes, who is the former gen- 
eral counsel of the Department of Defense (DOD). 

We welcome you, Mr. Haynes. If you have an opening statement, 
we’d be happy to hear from you now. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. HAYNES H, FORMER GENERAL 
COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Mr. Haynes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t have a formal opening statement, except to observe that 
this hearing today is part of a process that’s been going on for some 
time now and will continue for many years to come. I’m sure. How 
our country deals with this unprecedented threat is the subject of 
discussion among Members of Congress, the executive and the judi- 
ciary, the media, and many politically active citizens. This is as it 
should be. 

Ultimately, however, the end of these discussions can only come 
with history’s larger judgment of how well our leaders in the var- 
ious branches of government performed in work — in the work of 
protecting Americans after an attack, and, of course, how well the 
country remains equipped to deal with this threat in the future. 

So, I just want to say, I think this hearing today can serve a 
larger purpose and a most useful purpose. We all rightly fear an- 
other assault on our country, one perhaps even more horrific than 
the last. We know that America’s enemies, while thwarted, are un- 
relenting. Indeed, some of those who have been released from 
Guantanamo (GTMO) have already shown their recidivism, com- 
mitting acts of terrorism that have left innocent people maimed or 
killed. 

So, along with members of this committee and many other Amer- 
icans, I look forward, in the years ahead, to watching our Nation’s 
leaders advance the cause of America’s security and freedom. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I’d like to acknowledge my appreciation 
of all the members of the previous two panels for their service, 
their good faith, their hard work in trying to deal with a very dif- 
ficult issue. 

I’m ready for your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Mr. Haynes. 

In July 2002, your deputy general counsel, Mr. Shiffrin, con- 
tacted the Joint Personnel Recovery Agency (JPRA), and asked for 
information about survival, evasion, resistance, and escape (SERE) 
techniques. Did you ask Mr. Shiffrin to obtain information on 
SERE techniques? 

Mr. Haynes. Mr. Chairman, the summer of 2002 was 6 years 
ago, and my memory is not perfect. My memory is not perfect even 
in more recent times, but 6 years ago is surely the case. 
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What I remember in the summer of 2002 is a government-wide 
concern about the possibility of another terrorist attack as the an- 
niversary of September 11 approached. I also remember a wide- 
spread belief that the people that the United States had captured 
in the war on terror were not producing as much information as 
we believed they had. Similarly, there was widespread frustration 
that the existing doctrine was inadequate and that the country’s 
capabilities were inadequate to the task. So, as the chief legal offi- 
cer of DOD, I was interested in that and concerned about it. 

I remember inquiring generally about where the sources of infor- 
mation and expertise in the government might be, as a senior lead- 
er of DOD and a potential advisor on different matters. Richard 
Shiffrin would have been the person I would have asked for that 
kind of information. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. Do you remember asking Mr. Shiffrin to 
obtain information specifically on SERE techniques? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t remember that, specifically. What I do re- 
member is what I’ve said, asking generally about that, and I do 
also remember, sometime in the late summer — and this is a recol- 
lection somewhat refreshed from a recent review of some docu- 
ments — that I did get some information from the JPRA. 

Chairman Levin. But, you don’t remember requesting it. 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t remember requesting, but I do remember 
being interested in it, and I would have requested it through Rich- 
ard. 

Chairman Levin. If you requested it. 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. But, again, just to be very precise, you don’t re- 
member requesting information on SERE techniques. 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t remember that, specifically, sir. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Now, you met regularly with a small 
group of senior administration lawyers, including Mr. Gonzales, the 
President’s counsel, Mr. Addington, the Vice President’s counsel, 
Mr. Rizzo, the acting CIA general counsel, and the Department of 
Justice (DOJ) Office of Legal Counsel (OLC) attorneys, Mr. Yoo and 
Patrick Philbin, to discuss legal matters relating to the war. Did 
this request to Mr. Shiffrin for the information that you’ve de- 
scribed you did request, did that come from that group? Was it a 
result of discussions with that group? 

Mr. Haynes. Senator, again, 6 years ago is a long time. I had 
probably 10 meetings a day during the course of my time as gen- 
eral counsel. I met with many people, many groups. I met with 
subsets of that group, I met with larger sets of lawyers. There were 
interagency meetings of all types throughout my tenure as general 
counsel. So, to key into one particular meeting with a particular 
group of people with a specific request is very difficult for me to 
do. 

Chairman Levin. I wasn’t asking you for that. Do you remember 
whether your request to Mr. Shiffrin was the result of discussions 
with that group? 

Mr. Haynes. No, sir, I don’t. 

Chairman Levin. Now, tab 2 (see Annex A), if you’ll take a look 
at it, is a July 26, 2002, memo from Lieutenant Colonel 
Baumgartner to your office, and it relates to a JPRA memorandum 
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dated July 25 and about SERE training programs. Do you remem- 
ber seeing 

Mr. Haynes. Sir, I’m sorry to interrupt — this says December — or, 
July 26. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Did I miss — did I say July 25? 

Mr. Haynes. I thought you did. 

Chairman Levin. The reference was to a July 25 JPRA memo- 
randum. You see that? Where it says “reference”? 

Mr. Haynes. Oh, yes 

Chairman Levin. Third line down. 

Mr. Haynes. — I do, yes. 

Chairman Levin. Do you remember seeing this memo at the 
time? 

Mr. Haynes. No, sir, I don’t remember it at the time, but I’ve 
seen it before; and I’ve seen it a long time ago, not just recently. 

Chairman Levin. All right, but you don’t remember seeing that 
at the time it was sent. 

Mr. Haynes. No, sir, I don’t. 

Chairman Levin. Is it possible you did see it then? 

Mr. Haynes. It’s possible I did see it. The addressee is the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense General Counsel, which is not my pre- 
cise title, or was not my precise title, but if it was so addressed, 
I would have seen it, probably. 

Chairman Levin. Now, tab 3 (see Annex A) is an attachment to 
the July 26 memo, if you could take a look at that. It’s a list of 
physical and psychological pressures used in SERE training, in- 
cluding stress positions, walling, degradation, sensory deprivation, 
exposure to bright flashing lights, sleep disruption, and water 
boarding. Did you see this document at the time? 

Mr. Haynes. Was this an attachment to the other one, sir? 

Chairman Levin. Yes. 

Mr. Haynes. If I had seen the other one, if it was attached, I 
would have seen it. 

Chairman Levin. But, do you remember specifically whether you 
saw this attachment at the time? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t remember specifically when I saw this. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Now, there’s another attachment to 
Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner’s July 26 memo. 

Mr. Haynes. Is that number 4? 

Chairman Levin. Tab 4 (see Annex A), on the long-term effects 
of resistance training on SERE school students, and it was written 
by Dr. Ogrisseg, who was a witness on our first panel, as you 
heard, and it includes a psychological assessment of the techniques 
used at the Air Force SERE School and one technique used at the 
Navy SERE School — water boarding. Did you ask Mr. Shiffrin to 
obtain information on the psychological effects of SERE resistance 
training? 

Mr. Haynes. I may have. 

Chairman Levin. Did you see Dr. Ogrisseg’s memo at the time? 

Mr. Haynes. We’re now — this is an attachment to the other 

Chairman Levin. Yes. 

Mr. Haynes. — one, you said? If I had seen the first one and it 
was attached, I 
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Chairman Levin. But, do you remember specifically whether you 
saw this memo at the time, this attachment? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t specifically remember when I saw this. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Now, do you remember receiving 
this — what would you have done with this information when you 
got it? Do you remember doing something with this information? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t remember doing something with this infor- 
mation. What I remember. Senator — and I’m sorry about 

Chairman Levin. It’s all right. If you don’t remember, that’s 
okay. 

Mr. Haynes. My recollection — what I recall was the environment 
that I described earlier. 

Chairman Levin. I understand. 

Mr. Haynes. I’ve forgotten what prompted my interest, other 
than the general concerns; there may have been some other cata- 
lyst. I can’t be more specific. 

Chairman Levin. Did you ever discuss SERE techniques with 
Messrs. Gonzales, Addington, Rizzo, Yoo, or any other senior law- 
yers with whom you met regularly? 

Mr. Haynes. I believe I did discuss SERE techniques with other 
people in the administration. 

Chairman Levin. Prior to the December 2 memo signed by the 
Secretary of Defense (SECDEE)? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. Would that have happened on more than one 
occasion? 

Mr. Haynes. I can’t remember. 

Chairman Levin. What was the gist of those conversations? 

Mr. Haynes. I think that — first off, my memory is not great, but 
if I were to discuss anything further, I think I would have to talk 
about classified information. 

Chairman Levin. But, would you remember it better if this were 
a classified setting? 

Mr. Haynes. I wouldn’t be able to discuss it. 

Chairman Levin. I understand that, but you say your memory’s 
not great, and then you say you want to talk in classified setting. 

Mr. Haynes. No, sir. I don’t know what the transcript might say, 
but what I’m trying to respond to is, did I ever discuss SERE tech- 
niques with others in the administration? The answer is yes. 
Maybe that’s the answer to your question. 

Chairman Levin. No, you answered that clearly. The other one 
was, what was the gist of those conversations? 

Mr. Haynes. I could not tell you the gist of those conversations 
without going into classified information. 

Chairman Levin. But, you do remember them. 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t remember them any more clearly than what 
I’ve just said, that I have seen information of this nature before. 
I don’t know precisely when, and I cannot discuss it further with- 
out getting into classified information. 

Chairman Levin. You say you don’t remember it any more clear- 
ly than what you’ve said. Therefore, going into classified session 
isn’t going to give us any more information than what you’ve said, 
which is, you had conversations, but your memory is bad. That’s all 
you’ve said. 
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Mr. Haynes. Correct. 

Chairman Levin. That’s all you remember. 

Mr. Haynes. Correct. 

Chairman Levin. I don’t know what going into classified session 
would add to it then. 

Mr. Haynes. Okay. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Graham? 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Haynes. I appreciate 6 years 
ago is a very long time. Try to put this in context of this puzzle, 
so to speak, at least from my point of view. The goal was to get 
better information from people at GTMO. That was the desire of 
this whole project. We were afraid we were going to be attacked 
again. We weren’t getting the information we hoped to obtain, so 
we were going to try to come up with a new program to get better 
information. That was sort of the task at hand? 

Mr. Haynes. I think the goal was broader than — the goal was 
not GTMO. 

Senator Graham. Okay. The goal was to get better information. 

Mr. Haynes. The goal was to understand what capabilities the 
country had to elicit information from terrorists who had attacked, 
and might attack, the country. 

Senator Graham. Now, I totally understand that. I’m not saying 
that’s a bad goal. I just want to know — there’s a reason for every- 
thing. The reason this project and all this talk about interrogation 
techniques and what we can and can’t do was a result of trying to 
get better information from high-value targets. 

Mr. Haynes. That would be an objective of people who were in- 
volved in interrogation, yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. Okay. So, you and others were tasked with the 
job of trying to come up with new programs, that were not on the 
books at that time, that would allow you to get better information. 
Is that not what started all this? 

Mr. Haynes. No, sir, I wasn’t tasked with such a project. I was 
the senior lawyer in DOD, and one of the missions that our depart- 
ment had was the detention and questioning of terrorists captured 
in the war on terror. 

Senator Graham. Right. 

Mr. Haynes. As the senior lawyer, I had to be — or felt I needed 
to be — aware of what my client was up to. I was also a senior mem- 
ber of the administration involved in interagency activities. 

Senator Graham. Right. There’s nothing wrong with doing this. 
I’m not trying to say anybody did anything wrong. It makes perfect 
sense that we’re going to try — if we don’t have adequate informa- 
tion, then let’s look for a way to get better information. The Bybee 
memo — are you familiar with the Bybee memo, the legal analysis 
about the Convention Against Torture (CAT) and other statutes 
and treaties? 

Mr. Haynes. I believe I am, yes, sir. I think that there have been 
a lot of labels and names associated with 

Senator Graham. Yes. 

Mr. Haynes. — a memo that I understand to be in August of 

Senator Graham. Were you aware that it was the opinion of the 
DOJ OLC that unless there was major organ failure involved, it 
would not be a violation of CAT? 
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Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. Okay. So, there is a line of legal reasoning that 
you’re aware of that was pretty aggressive when it came to existing 
laws, in terms of — I would argue that something short of major 
organ failure not being torture is a pretty aggressive point of view. 

Now, were you aware of that before Secretary Rumsfeld approved 
the interrogation techniques? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t know when I became aware of that. Senator. 

Senator Graham. Okay, fair enough. Now, these interroga- 
tion — 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t remember that. 

Senator Graham. I understand. These interrogation techniques 
that Secretary Rumsfeld initially signed off on, the three cat- 
egories — I think that there were 35, is that correct? 

Mr. Haynes. No, sir, I think there’s a lot of confusion out there, 
and perhaps in this room. When you talk about 35 techniques, 
what I think about is a product of the working group, which oper- 
ated from January 2003 until sometime in the end of March 2003. 
When you talk about what Secretary Rumsfeld approved for the in- 
terrogation of Mohammad al Qahtani, the 20th hijacker, you’re 
talking about a decision in November 2002. There were not 35 
techniques, that I know of, associated with that analysis in 2002. 

Senator Graham. No, I understand. That’s a good point. The in- 
terrogation of the 20th hijacker, al Qahtani, if I have his name 
right, Qahtani. We know who we’re talking about. 

Mr. Haynes. I think it’s al Qahtani. 

Senator Graham. Okay. 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. That involved the use of dogs and having him 
stripped naked in front of female personnel. Was that correct? 
That’s what this report found? 

Mr. Haynes. Which report are you referring to? 

Senator Graham. The Schmidt-Furlow report. 

Mr. Haynes. Okay. Senator, let me try to untangle that, because 
I think there’s some conflation there. 

I sat through the earlier testimony of the earlier panels, and, 
frankly, was enlightened from some things I don’t think I ever 
knew and some things that I had forgotten. But, the immediate 
previous panel went into great detail about what was approved by 
SECDEF in December 2002 for use with al Qahtani, the 20th hi- 
jacker. Two of the items in category 2, as I recall — and I don’t 
know if those documents are in here that I can look at or not; if 
it’s important, you can point them to me — involved clothing and 
use of phobias. 

Senator Graham. Right. 

Mr. Haynes. Admiral Dalton and Colonel Beaver testified at 
great length before this panel about what was approved by the 
SECDEF and what was not approved by the SECDEF. I think they 
were very clear that the very widely-held understanding among 
people who were knowledgeable about what was approved in each 
of those two categories is not as you’ve described it. The use of dogs 
was not intended to be, or authorized to be, dogs in an interroga- 
tion room with the detainee; it was to be muzzled dogs walking pe- 
rimeter. 
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Senator Graham. Okay. The report found that it was a muzzled 
dog in a room. 

Mr. Haynes. Let me get to that in a minute. The other thing 
that was authorized and widely understood by people knowledge- 
able about the decision was that “removal of clothing” was not nu- 
dity. 

Senator Graham. Okay. 

Mr. Haynes. So, that’s what was approved. Now, let me 

Senator Graham. I have — okay. 

Mr. Haynes. Sir, but I haven’t responded to your question. 

Senator Graham. Right. 

Mr. Haynes. You then jumped to say that it involved use of dogs 
in a room and naked people. 

Senator Graham. Right. 

Mr. Haynes. What I think you’re referring to — and I have looked 
at it since this exchange that you had — was an investigation by a 
Lieutenant General Schmidt 

Senator Graham. Right. 

Mr. Haynes. — in conjunction with a General or Admiral Furlow, 
years after the fact 

Senator Graham. Right. 

Mr. Haynes. — looking into some belatedly disclosed e-mails that 
came to light at the headquarters level, 2 years after the fact. Gen- 
eral Schmidt investigated some 24,000 interrogations conducted be- 
tween early 2002 and early 2005, when he issued his report, and 
identified less than a handful of problematic interrogations, two of 
which you’ve identified. 

Senator Graham. Right. 

Mr. Haynes. One was when somebody walked into a room with 
a dog. 

Senator Graham. Right. 

Mr. Haynes. I have the pages here of his report. 

Senator Graham. Your testimony is that they were never author- 
ized. If it happened, it was unauthorized. 

Mr. Haynes. That is. But, I’d just refer you to pages 15 and 19 
of that report. 

Senator Graham. Right. But, that’s my point. You agree that if 
it did happen, it was never authorized by you or Secretary Rums- 
feld in the fashion described. 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. Okay, fair enough. Now, these techniques that 
we’re talking about, that were approved in December and later 
modified, mirror the SERE program in an uncanny way. 

Mr. Haynes. I can’t speak to that. Senator. 

Senator Graham. Where did they come from? Somebody some- 
where had to sit down and make a list of — these are the three cat- 
egories, these are the things that you can use in different combina- 
tions. Somebody somewhere had to sit down and write this stuff 
down. Who was that somebody, and where did they get this infor- 
mation from? 

Mr. Haynes. I think the last panel spoke to that, and I would 
just refer you to the people who were involved closer to GTMO 
than I was. 
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I’d also say, unless — I don’t know if you can point me to some- 
thing else, I’ve not seen any other documents or any other cat- 
egorization of interrogation techniques like that which came up 
from GTMO — 1, 2, and 3 — with those particular groupings. There 
are a couple — as I recall, of itemizations in that list that fall in 
some categories, like the Army Field Manual. 

Senator Graham. Who made up the list? Who made up the list? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t have firsthand knowledge of who made up 
the list, but Colonel Beaver testified as to how it came about. 

Senator Graham. Okay. 

Mr. Haynes. I think there’s also, if I may. Senator, some docu- 
mentation that DOD has provided to the committee that — I can 
refer you to the Bates stamp — that talked about how they came up 
with their list. The Bates stamp numbers are 008771 and 008779. 

Senator Graham. Yes, right. I know my time’s up, but this list 
that somebody came up with, your client approved, right? Secretary 
Rumsfeld. 

Mr. Haynes. Secretary Rumsfeld approved a subset of the list 
that was proposed by GTMO and by General Hill. 

Senator Graham. Okay, and you had knowledge of that list. 

Mr. Haynes. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. Okay, thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator McCaskill. 

Senator McCaskill. You have just said, Mr. Haynes, that you 
were the senior lawyer for DOD, correct? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, ma’am, that’s correct. 

Senator McCaskill. So you had a lot of lawyers under you? 

Mr. Haynes. I’ll put it this way, there are over 10,000 lawyers 
in DOD. 

Senator McCaskill. A year and a half ago, that would have 
shocked me. It doesn’t surprise me today. I’m not sure that’s a good 
thing. 

You have 10,000 lawyers there, and you had received information 
about this request for more aggressive interrogation techniques. 
You had received legal input about this prior to you presenting this 
document for approval by Secretary Rumsfeld, correct? You had re- 
ceived the information from the various lawyers in the Services 
and other lawyers. Criminal Investigation Task Force (CITF). You 
had received information from a number of lawyers that were ask- 
ing questions about these techniques, legal questions about these 
techniques. 

Mr. Haynes. Let me try to make sure I understand your ques- 
tion. This is, again, 6 years ago, so my memory is not perfect, but 
I do not recall seeing the memoranda that I think were referenced 
in the earlier panel’s testimony. That’s not to say I wasn’t aware 
that there was a lot of anxiety about how DOD would question ter- 
rorists. That concern was present from the moment the war began, 
and it remains a very interesting and difficult issue. It tends to be 
fueled by two different approaches. It tends to be fueled, on the one 
hand, by law enforcement-minded people, people of good faith, in- 
telligent, with great intentions, who come at a problem with a law- 
enforcement mind; and, from the other perspective, people inter- 
ested in the collection of intelligence during the conduct of warfare. 
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who are less concerned about preserving a record for ultimate 
criminal trial. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay, let me go down that path. I don’t 
mean to interrupt you, but I don’t have a lot of time, and I have 
to go preside, so I apologize if I appear to be rude. 

You have said that you relied on the legal analysis of Lieutenant 
Colonel Beaver. Is that correct? 

Mr. Haynes. I read her opinion, and I made my own decision, 
based on my own analysis, which would have included considering 
her memorandum. 

Senator McCaskill. Did you have a legal analysis that you per- 
formed? Do you have any legal memorandum that you prepared 
that would have augmented her legal opinion? 

Mr. Haynes. My decision and advice is reflected in the memo 
that you have, which is a one-page memorandum. 

Senator McCaskill. The one-page memorandum that does not 
cite any legal precedent whatsoever. 

Mr. Haynes. That’s correct. 

Senator McCaskill. In fact, it doesn’t even talk about legal 
precedent or Geneva or Constitution or the laws against cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

Mr. Haynes. That’s correct. 

Senator McCaskill. Is there any legal document that you relied 
on that you can refer to today, other than the memo written by 
Lieutenant Colonel Beaver? 

Mr. Haynes. There was the package that came up with it. But, 
let me 

Senator McCaskill. Wait, wait, wait. There was no legal opinion 
in that package, other than her legal opinion. Was there any other 
legal opinion you relied on? Of those 10,000 lawyers in DOD, was 
there any legal opinion, written legal opinion, written analysis that 
lawyers do, based on law and precedent, that you relied on, other 
than Lieutenant Colonel Beaver’s legal opinion? 

Mr. Haynes. I’d like to respond to your question 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. 

Mr. Haynes. — Senator. Because it’s important that you under- 
stand how DOD works. 

DOD has 2.5 million employees, $700 h- billion budget, worldwide 
operations, and I was the chief legal officer of DOD. When I would 
put my initials on a document that was passing on its way to the 
SECDEF, that was an indication that I had reviewed it and I found 
it legally sufficient. I didn’t have time, and it wasn’t my practice — 
in fact, that memorandum that you have is one of the longer reflec- 
tions of something that I would have done personally. I typed that 
memo myself. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. 

Mr. Haynes. So, if I may. Senator, the package is important, be- 
cause it reflects not only where it comes from, who’s empowered if 
it’s approved to do what’s in there, but also an understanding of 
the pattern and practice and standard operating procedures (SOPs) 
and judgment employed by the people who are proposing it and 
sent it down. Because the Secretary has even less time than the 
general counsel does. Same thing with the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (JCS). The Chairman doesn’t write long memoranda; 
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he initials things. So, the fact that there’s not a detailed legal 
memorandum associated with that was not unusual. 

Senator McCaskill. I’m not saying it was unusual, sir. I am just 
trying to get to the bottom of whether or not the legal analysis that 
you were supposed to be performing as your job, whether you re- 
lied — we have a lot of lawyers that were experts in military law, 
that have been saying, “Red light, red light, problem, problem.” 
The only analysis I can find in all of the material I’ve reviewed, 
and I’ve reviewed a lot of it, that really legally try to lay down a 
premise supporting this was, in fact. Lieutenant Colonel Beaver’s 
analysis. I am trying to get you to acknowledge that that is, in fact, 
what you used. 

Mr. Haynes. There was that. There was also the endorsement by 
General Dunlavey, the Commander of Joint Task Force (JTF) 180, 
I think — or 170 — at the time, who expressed his opinion. He didn’t 
write his opinion as a 

Senator McCaskill. I think he referred to her opinion, didn’t he? 

Mr. Haynes. You can look at it. I don’t have it in front of me. 

Senator McCaskill. I think he did. I think what he said in his 

is 

Mr. Haynes. May I 

Senator McCaskill. — “Fm relying on Lieutenant Colonel Bea- 
ver’s opinion.” 

Mr. Haynes. May I finish? 

Senator McCaskill. Yes, you may. 

Mr. Haynes. I think he also said, “I believe these are legal.” Gen- 
eral Hill, who was the next layer of command, made a similar as- 
sertion. He made the assertion, as I recall — and I don’t know if it’s 
in these documents or not — that he believed all of category 1 and 
category 2 were legal, and he had some questions about category 
3. So, those three layers coming up, together with my under- 
standing of the package, my discussions with my staff and Captain 
Dalton and her staff, to the extent that there was one — there was 
a very close working relationship between our two offices — led me 
to make the conclusion that I did. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. I don’t believe 

Mr. Haynes. — and it’s my decision. 

Senator McCaskill. — General Hill was a lawyer. Is he? 

Mr. Haynes. No, he’s not. 

Senator McCaskill. I don’t believe Major Dunlavey was a law- 
yer. Is he? 

Mr. Haynes. He’s a judge. 

Senator McCaskill. He’s a judge. Okay. 

Mr. Haynes. General Hill has a lawyer. Now, I also heard the 
earlier — or had a lawyer. He was the combatant commander; he 
had a legal staff — a staff judge advocate (SJA) with a legal staff, 
and he wrote the memorandum, as is reflected in your files, and 
you can read it. But, I heard the exchange on the earlier panel 
about 

Senator McCaskill. Immunity in advance? 

Mr. Haynes. No, Lieutenant Colonel Beaver’s difficulties with 
the SJA at the next-higher level, which was news to me. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. A minute ago, you talked about the 
two approaches, and you said there’s the people from law enforce- 
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ment, and then there’s the people that are in a time of war and 
they’re trying to get intelligence. The idea of getting intelligence is 
getting reliable information. It appears to me that the most experi- 
enced people in our country at getting reliable information from 
people who are wanting to harm other people are, in fact, law en- 
forcement. That’s what they do. 

They understand interrogation techniques much better, and 
that’s what their profession embraces, is interrogation techniques. 
I can assure you that there are many instances of tough, tough in- 
terrogation techniques within the framework of criminal interroga- 
tions within the constitutional framework of our country, but, none- 
theless, we have to get really solid, good information in order to 
keep people from dying, in order to keep people from being hurt, 
on a constant, ongoing basis. I’m trying to figure out why there 
should be two sets of laws associated with that — if the goal is to 
get good information, why there would be two different sets of 
rules. 

Mr. Haynes. That’s a very interesting proposition with a lot of 
pieces, and let me try to address that. 

First, let me tell you that I have only the highest regard for the 
law enforcement community. I agree with you that they’re skilled, 
professional, well-intentioned people, who do great work in a par- 
ticular environment. By the way, there were lots of law enforce- 
ment people at GTMO who were equally frustrated, including the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). So, I don’t mean, for a 
minute, in trying to describe the environment that the country 
faced at the time — and still faces, frankly — as favoring one over an- 
other; I’m just describing the existence of a set of conflicting philo- 
sophical approaches that are fueled by very different purposes. 

The law enforcement community, to be sure, as you say, is there 
to protect us. It’s there to enforce the laws and to protect us, and, 
ultimately, to develop a record to prosecute and punish wrongdoers. 
Because of our constitutional system and our fantastic system of 
criminal justice in our country, we have a very generous set of pro- 
cedural underpinnings that the law enforcement community has to 
be mindful of in the way it interrogates people. 

Senator McCaskill. I’m not talking about that, sir. I’m talking 
about what works. I’m talking about what’s effective. I’m talking 
about how you get good information. What has been talked about 
over and over and over again in the Senate, in this room, in other 
rooms like this throughout this Capitol, it’s not just a matter of 
legal analysis, it’s also what works. 

Mr. Haynes. Oh, I agree. 

Senator McCaskill. People will tell you what you want to hear. 
If you’re torturing them, they’ll tell you what you want to hear. 

It’s not an effective way to get good information, and law enforce- 
ment knows that. Franldy, I wish I didn’t have to go preside, but 
I know my time is up, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haynes. But, Senator, I need to respond to that, because no- 
body has advocated torture, period. I don’t advocate torture. I don’t 
question your appreciation that effective interrogation is what 
we’re after. I agree with that. I’m not an interrogator. I’m not an 
intelligence officer. I’m not an FBI person. I’m a lawyer. My job in 
this exercise that we’re probably going to get into at this point is 
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to talk about, what does the law permit, and what does the law 
prohibit? It’s important to understand those two conflicting ap- 
proaches from the experts, of which I am not. In appreciating how 
I can respond to your question, did I know that there were people 
who had problems with the approaches? Absolutely, and I believe, 
and I believed at the time, that it sprang from those things, be- 
cause I saw it repeatedly, and I see it now. 

The effectiveness of interrogation approaches is something that 
we all want. But, in my experience as an observer, a reluctant ob- 
server over the last 6 years, as general counsel in doing some of 
these kinds of things that I had no idea I was going to get into 
when I took the job, is that it is case-by-case, person-by-person, sit- 
uation-by-situation, and type-of-information by type-of-information, 
as to what is the best and what is the most appropriate approach. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator McCaskill. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haynes, how are you? I appreciate your being here today. 

We can all remember, right after September 11, everyone was ex- 
pecting something else to happen, and I think we have documenta- 
tion now that there were a lot of plans out there that we success- 
fully were able to stop, to thwart, in one way or another — the Fort 
Dix plot, the JFK Airport plot, the liquid explosives plot. The 
media had quite a few things for the Washington Post, “The U.S. 
has thwarted the dirty bomb terrorist plot a year after” — this is the 
one that was in the L.A. Times by Josh Meyer — signals high risk 
on new attacks, terrorism alerts, and all of that. 

Now, I would assume that a number of things led to and prompt- 
ed the use of new techniques, and I assume that that’s part of what 
led to the new techniques. Would you tell us, how does DOD 
change techniques, and where do the new techniques come from? 

Mr. Haynes. I’ll try to answer that. Senator, but let me respond 
to your opening. 

You’re absolutely right that the context is very important. You’ve 
listed a number of incidents that I had forgotten about, frankly. 
But, at the time that this particular proposal that we’re talking 
about today came up, the fall of 2002, DOD had discovered, months 
after he had arrived, that a person named Mohammad al Qahtani 
was likely the 20th hijacker that would have been the pilot on the 
plane that went down in Pennsylvania. 

Now, in the fall of 2002, we had just passed the anniversary of 
September 11, and our intelligence people tell us that anniversary 
dates are important to the al Qaeda. The Bali bombings, which 
killed hundreds of innocent people, happened on October 12, 2002. 
The DC snipers, which terrorized this city, had just been captured, 
and people weren’t certain where they were from, whether they 
were associated with the external threat or whether they were 
what they turned out to be. The anthrax cases of a year earlier had 
still not been solved. Zawahiri, who was Osama bin Laden’s num- 
ber two, issued a video threat on October 8, 2002, saying, “God 
willing, we will continue targeting the keys to the American econ- 
omy.” Early in the summer of 2002, there were deadly attacks in 
Pakistan and Tunisia. There was a capture earlier that year of an 
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America citizen who was suspected of being involved in a dirty 
bomb plot. Plenty of other still-classified threat information. 

One of the things that the Intelligence Community was con- 
cerned about was that al Qahtani, who is the person who came into 
Orlando Airport in August 2001, a month before September 11, to 
be met by Mohamed Atta, the pilot — the ring leader of the Sep- 
tember 11 attacks, and had been turned away, whether he had a 
companion on that plane, because other hijackers had come into 
the country in pairs, and there were people roaming around the 
country, and whether al Qahtani had information about other 
plots. So, there was a high degree of urgency to deal with this. 

Now, your question, how do they come up with other interroga- 
tion techniques? Again, I would refer, in this case, to the previous 
panel that talked about that, and to the Bates stamped documents 
that I told you. But, the bottom-line understanding that I have. 
Senator, is that the Intelligence Community didn’t know how to 
deal with this, nor did the law enforcement community know how 
to deal with this. For al Qahtani himself, nobody had been able to 
get him to talk. He claimed to be a 

Senator Inhofe. I think that’s very significant. So, we’re dealing 
with something here that no one had dealt with before. This was 
all new to us. 

Now, on the resistance portion of the SERE program, do other 
countries train their people — what about Israel, Great Britain, and 
some of the others — do they train them — have a similar type of pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Haynes. Senator, I suspect that they do, because they’re a 
sophisticated — they have sophisticated militaries, but I am not an 
expert in that. 

Senator Inhofe. Are you familiar with the Manchester document 
that was found in Manchester, England? 

Mr. Haynes. I am. I’ve seen it. It’s widely reported and available, 
and it talks about, among other things, training for al Qaeda mem- 
bers who may be captured, how to resist interrogation and what 
things they should claim, such as torture; whenever they’re ques- 
tioned, they should claim that they’re being tortured. 

Senator Inhofe. Now, how does an interrogator — maybe you 
don’t know this, because it may not have been a — but. I’m won- 
dering how an interrogator determines whether or not resistance 
techniques are being used by a detainee. 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t know. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay, that’s fine. 

Mr. Haynes. I assume that they don’t talk, for one thing, if they 
know they have information. 

Senator Inhofe. In a Frontline interview with Mark Jacobson, 
you answered several questions, probing questions about the Field 
Manual 34-52, and the new techniques that Secretary Rumsfeld 
approved. Did you agree with all of the new techniques that were 
approved by Secretary Rumsfeld in, I think it was, December 2002? 

Mr. Haynes. Oh, yes, sir, the ones that he approved in December 
2002, I did agree with. 

Senator Inhofe. All right. In the same interview, you talk about 
tiers and percentages relating to the different interrogation tech- 
niques, and detainees that they were used against, respectively. 
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Can you explain to the committee which of these tiers, and what 
percentage of detainees they were used against, that resulted from 
the 2002 memo? 

Mr. Haynes. Senator, I’m not sure I know what you’re talking 
about. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. I’m talking about the tiers and the per- 
centages of detainees that had used these. Let me rephrase that. 

What rules and regulations or guidance was in place with re- 
gards to the use of these techniques at that time? 

Mr. Haynes. I believe, before the Secretary approved the tech- 
niques listed in that proposal from Southern Command 
(SOUTHCOM), what the Command was using was existing doc- 
trine, which was the old Army Field Manual and then whatever 
the law enforcement community used. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. We hear a lot about the category 3 tech- 
niques. Were these ever used at GTMO, or do you know? Category 
3? 

Mr. Haynes. Okay, if you’re referring to the proposal from 
GTMO in the fall of 2002, there were, I believe, four category 3 
techniques. Only one of those was approved by the Secretary, and 
I’m told that that was not used at all. 

So, if they did what they were authorized to do, none of the cat- 
egory 3 techniques would have been used. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. Mr. Haynes, let me just tell you, one of the 
concerns I have, and several of us have, about all the hearings that 
we’ve had are how they can be used politically. I saw a 1-hour — 
it’s supposedly a documentary — I understand that this documen- 
tary is going to be shown sometime prior to the election. It was 
called “Taxi to the Dark Side.” You watch this for an hour, you get 
the impression that the leadership of the country was encouraging 
torture, that our troops — it’s a real slam at them — are using it on 
a regular basis. I remember so vividly, the last scene of this movie 
was someone being hung up by his arms, with his shirt off, being 
stabbed with electric probes in the chest, and screaming, and all 
of that. Now, that was actually just a Hollywood set, just like a 
Rambo movie, but you’re led to believe that this is something that 
is going on. 

So, I want you to know that a lot of us are very much concerned 
that there is a lot of political use of this that I don’t really think 
is very appropriate. 

I would like to have you comment on the abuses at Abu Ghraib. 
Was this sort of thing happening everywhere, to your knowledge? 
In your former capacity as DOD General Counsel, were the tech- 
niques that were used at Abu Ghraib in any way encouraged, ap- 
proved, endorsed by Secretary Rumsfeld or anyone else in DOD, to 
your knowledge? 

Mr. Haynes. There are a few things in that to — first off, to my 
knowledge, no, they were — they were not endorsed or approved or 
even reviewed by anyone above the Central Command 
(CENTCOM) level. But, I think it’s also very important to point out 
that what most people think about when they think about Abu 
Ghraib is the abuses that occurred that were not even interroga- 
tion at all. I should add that these incidents have been investigated 
to a degree probably greater than any other incident in DOD his- 
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tory, so there is a lot of data about what did happen and what 
didn’t happen. I think it’s consistently determined that the photo- 
graphs that were so widely broadcast in 2003, and even to this day, 
reflect nothing that was approved interrogation. It was just flat-out 
abuse by people who were not being supervised. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. That’s my feelings ex- 
actly, but I would also add that prior to the time we had our very 
first hearing on Abu Ghraib, the Army had started conducting its 
own investigation, and it had already taken some steps to discipli- 
nary action. That was my memory. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Haynes. 

Mr. Haynes. Thank you. Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haynes, you’re aware of the memorandum that were pre- 
pared by the Judge Advocate General (JAG) officers in the Service 
branches which expressed significant concerns about most, if not 
all, of these techniques? 

Mr. Haynes. Senator, you’re referring to something that’s 

Senator Reed. I’m referring to memorandums that the Chairman 
of the JCS solicited through Admiral Dalton. 

Mr. Haynes. Let me, if I may, try to get some clarity. 

You’re referring to a group of memoranda that I do not recall 
seeing at the time. I believe I was shown a couple of them when 
I appeared before your committee in closed session about a month 
ago, and that’s the first time I recall seeing those memoranda. But, 
as I was trying to describe to Senator McCaskill, I don’t want any- 
one to walk away from my statement about that to suggest that I 
don’t — or didn’t know that there were concerns about how DOD 
should interrogate prisoners. That’s what I was — you probably 
missed it, but we had a long exchange about this chronic debate 
about how to interrogate. 

Senator Reed. I’m less concerned about this chronic debate, but 
the senior counsel for the Chairman of the JCS deliberately tasked 
the representatives of the Services to comment on the specific 
memorandum that Colonel Beaver prepared that was the sub- 
stance, the foundation of your recommendations, that they pre- 
pared written statements expressing significant concerns about all 
of these techniques. This is the opinion of at least four uniformed 
officers and some law enforcement personnel who’ve spent their ca- 
reers in the uniform of the United States, both as lawyers and as 
military personnel. You were aware of those, but you weren’t curi- 
ous enough to ask them to be given to you so you could read? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t know that I was aware of those 

Senator Reed. You either 

Mr. Haynes. — specifically, as 

Senator Reed. — were or you were not. 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t recall being aware of any particular memo- 
randa — 

Senator Reed. No, but let me — so, you’re trying to make a judg- 
ment about, a very sophisticated legal judgment about, the Geneva 
Convention, Law of Torture, UCMJ, and you’re aware of a debate 
going on within the Services, which express significant concerns. 
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but you have no — forget legal obligation — no intellectual curiosity 
to ask people specifically, “What’s the problem?” 

Mr. Haynes. Oh, Senator 

Senator Reed. Is that just 

Mr. Haynes. — I have lots of curiosity, and I take my responsibil- 
ities, and took my responsibilities, very seriously. This was a very 
serious issue. 

Senator Reed. All right. 

Mr. Haynes. Absolutely, there were a lot of factors involved, very 
important questions, including the safety of the country and the ur- 
gency of the circumstances to try to get information from this indi- 
vidual, who we knew 

Senator Reed. No, no. 

Mr. Haynes. — was to be a hijacker on the 20th plane, who con- 
tinued to claim he was a falconer. 

Senator Reed. Your fundamental responsibility was to render a 
legal opinion to the SECDEF. 

Mr. Haynes. It was, and it 

Senator Reed. His responsibilities included many of the things 
you referred to, the overall danger of the country. In fact, you could 
certainly have given him an opinion that, in your view, that there 
were certain matters which would not be consistent, and he could 
have overruled you. But, your obligation, I think, was to give him 
the best legal opinion. So, let’s just stick to that. 

The other factor here is, where in your memorandum is there a 
reference to, “This is restricted to the Qahtani case only”? 

Mr. Haynes. You can read my memorandum. 

Senator Reed. I did, and there’s no such reference. In fact, cat- 
egory 1 and category 2 are given a blanket approval by the Sec- 
retary, at the discretion of General Hill, at the time. The only res- 
ervation in category 3 is not that it’s illegal — ^you claim they’re all 
legal — it’s just, as a matter of policy, we won’t do a blanket. There’s 
nothing here referencing Qahtani. 

You’re continually referencing, that the only thing you were con- 
cerned about was Qahtani, is not substantiated by the memo. Oh, 
and by the way, everyone can kibbitz about good lawyering, but if 
the case was Qahtani, I would think your memo would have said, 
“In the case of Qahtani, you can do this, this, and this.” 

Mr. Haynes. Senator, I was there, and that was the catalyst, and 
that was the purpose, and that was what everyone 

Senator Reed. But, that’s not the opinion you rendered. 

Mr. Haynes. — that’s what every Senator, we don’t do these 
things in a vacuum. You missed my exchange with 

Senator Reed. Excuse me, Mr. Haynes, but I think you did it in 
a vacuum. You knew there was debate going on among the military 
legal officers, great concerns, yet you did not ask for their written 
memorandum. In fact, under Admiral Dalton’s testimony, you com- 
municated, through General Myers, that she should cease her for- 
mal analysis in response to these concerns. Is that accurate? 

Mr. Haynes. I have the highest regard for Admiral Dalton, and 
I’m sure whatever she said is accurate, to the best of her recollec- 
tion. I don’t have perfect recollection of that time, but I accept her 
word. There’s no question about it. 

Senator Reed. But 
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Mr. Haynes. Let me finish, Senator, because you say I acted in 
a vacuum; that’s absolutely not true. I looked at this, hard. You 
know DOD. You’re a West Point graduate, you’re a Harvard- 
trained lawyer, you’re a fantastic Senator; I have the highest re- 
gard for you. But, you know how that place works. There are thou- 
sands and thousands and thousands of decisions made every day. 
This was one. It was an important one, but it was one, and it came 
in the context that I described a moment ago, with an extraor- 
dinary degree of urgency. My client — my boss, the SECDEF, need- 
ed a recommendation. It had been sitting in the headquarters for 
a month, when he — the SECDEE said, “I need a recommenda- 
tion” — to his senior advisors — me, the Chairman of the JCS, the 
Deputy SECDEE, the Under Secretary for Policy, and others who 
met with him every day — “I need a recommendation.” I took it. I 
looked at it. I looked at the package. I looked at the circumstances. 
I made a legal jud^ent. I consulted with Captain Dalton during 
that time. Her testimony reminds me of the care with which we 
dealt with it, and I rendered my opinion. 

Senator Reed. But, it doesn’t remind you of whether or not you 
told her to cease her formal analysis. 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t remember that, specifically. But, Senator, let 
me say, it makes sense to me, even in this remote time, because 
there are 10,000 lawyers in DOD. There has been a portrayal of 
this event in the press, and in today’s hearing by some people, as 
if the military lawyers all objected and the civilians or somebody 
just ignored them. There were military lawyers whose job it was 
to advise those people in that chain of command — the commander 
at GTMO, the commander of SOUTHCOM, the Chairman’s lawyer, 
and then me, for the SECDEF. The testimony earlier mentioned 
that CENTCOM — or the SOUTHCOM lawyer was perhaps not as 
involved as he might have been, but the other three people in the 
chain of command whose job it was to advise those leaders looked 
at it carefully, looked at it under the circumstances. There is a pau- 
city of law that was applicable at the time, and my job, as the law- 
yer, is not just to say no, but to say, “Where is the area of discre- 
tion available to the client?” — in this case, the SECDEF. That was 
my determination, and I stand by it. 

Senator Reed. What did you rely upon? What legal analysis, spe- 
cifically? Not your just thinking internally about these great issues, 
but 

Mr. Haynes. I’ll try to go through it with you right now. The 
U.S. Constitution, we believed, under the Eisentrager case, did not 
apply at GTMO. The President had already determined that the 
Geneva Conventions did not apply to the al Qaeda detainees or the 
Taliban detainees. The CAT would apply, but it’s a non-self-exe- 
cuting treaty. The implementation of that was the statute passed 
by the Congress of the United States and signed by the President, 
so the prohibition against torture reflected in that statute applied. 
Article 16 of the CAT prohibiting — or imposing on the IJnited 
States and undertaking to prohibit cruel, inhumane, and degrading 
treatment, was applicable. The President’s order to treat detainees 
humanely was a restriction. The application — and the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice (UCMJ), to some degree, would apply, as 
well — and the application of those strictures to this circumstance 
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under the operating procedures that all of the decisionmakers and 
advisors understood to he applicable led me to believe that the Sec- 
retary had the discretion to authorize the techniques that we rec- 
ommended. 

Senator Reed. If the UCMJ applied, do you agree with Colonel 
Beaver’s analysis that it would be a per-se violation of Article 128 
to engage in the poking and light pushing? 

Mr. Haynes. I did not think so. 

Senator Reed. Did you make that — any clarification why she 
didn’t agree with you? 

Mr. Haynes. I didn’t write a memorandum to that effect. I 

Senator Reed. Did you write any memoranda to this effect? 

Mr. Haynes. I wrote the memorandum that you have in front of 
you, and that was actually more expansive than the General Coun- 
sel of the DOD usually does in decisionmaking for packages going 
to the SECDEF. 

Senator Reed. How did you communicate this decision to 
SOUTHCOM and to GTMO? Did you send them a copy of the 
memorandum? 

Mr. Haynes. I did not. I think it’s important also to note. Sen- 
ator — and I’m sure you’ll appreciate this — as the lawyer, I was not 
the decisionmaker. I was an advisor. The SECDEF made the deci- 
sion, based, in part, on my advice, as well as the Chairman of the 
JCS’s advice. The normal transmittal of a decision of that nature 
would be through the Joint Staff, and I would assume that’s how 
it was passed. 

Senator Reed. So, once the Secretary signed off in it, you had no 
followup on this at all. You don’t know how it was communicated. 

Mr. Haynes. I would think it was communicated in the normal 
fashion. 

Senator Reed. Was this memorandum sent down to 

Mr. Haynes. I — Senator, I don’t — I mean 

Senator Reed. You don’t know. 

Mr. Haynes. — I don’t — that’s 

Senator Reed. Admiral Dalton 

Mr. Haynes. — not part of my job to do. 

Senator Reed. — went to great length to say that her rec- 
ommendation to you, her concurrence was based upon the condi- 
tions that would govern the use of these techniques. How were 
these conditions communicated by the SECDEF, and where are 
they reflected in your memo? 

Mr. Haynes. They’re not in my memo. But, as I told you, most 
decision documents that would go to the SECDEF would — I 
wouldn’t write, nor would most of the other staff people who would 

sign a — on a block, would not write extensive 

Senator Reed. But, if those 

Mr. Haynes. — “Don’t do this” 

Senator Reed. — conditions were 

Mr. Haynes. — “don’t do that.” 

Senator Reed. If those conditions were central to the legality of 
your advice, wouldn’t you have a legal obligation to make the Sec- 
retary aware of them? This goes to a more fundamental 

Mr. Haynes. Can I 

Senator Reed. Did you 
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Mr. Haynes. — answer, or 

Senator Reed. Did you tell the Secretary how difficult and close 
a call this was and how that there was significant adverse conclu- 
sions by subordinates, and that his — if you follow Admiral Dalton’s 
logic, that his concurrence would require significant conditions that 
he also must approve, or at least be aware of? 

Mr. Haynes. Senator, you’re assuming something that’s not so. 
You’re assuming that there were no understood conditions. 

Senator Reed. But, understood by who? 

Mr. Haynes. Understood by everybody involved in the process. 
People who were knowledgeable about the proposal and how it 
would be applied all understood what was meant by the proposal. 
Captain Dalton talked at length about that in the earlier panel, 
and I don’t know if you were here to hear that 

Senator Reed. I was here. 

Mr. Haynes. — to listen to it. But 

Senator Reed. Could you list the conditions 

Mr. Haynes. — as — sir, as well as 

Senator Reed. — that were applicable? Could you list the condi- 
tions that an interrogator had to follow? 

Mr. Haynes. Could I list them? 

Senator Reed. Yes. Everyone understood them. 

They were clear to the interrogators, clear to everyone else. 

Mr. Haynes. Senator, you’ve probably got access to more docu- 
ments than I 

Senator Reed. No, no. I’m asking you 

Mr. Haynes. Let me finish. 

Senator Reed. — Can you list the conditions? 

Mr. Haynes. If I may 

Senator Reed. No, I’d like you to answer the question. 

Mr. Haynes. If you’d let me finish. I’d say you have more docu- 
ments than I’ve ever seen on this, and you will have, in the docu- 
ments that you have, the SOPs, the people assigned to monitor. 
You had testimony earlier. There were interrogation plans that 
were supposed to be designed for each individual detainee who was 
to be interrogated. That would involve a psychological review. 
There had to be medical care associated with it. There had to be 
a legal review. There had to be substantial command monitoring. 
There was a step process that they were supposed to go through. 
They were supposed to stop if anything came up. There were all 
sorts of conditions, and not to mention. Senator 

Senator Reed. Where in this memorandum is the reference to 
those conditions? 

Mr. Haynes. Sir, not to mention the training and the quality of 
the soldiers that I think these questions malign. 

Senator Reed. I object strenuously to that. You did a disservice 
to the soldiers of this Nation. You empowered them to violate basic 
conditions which every soldier respects, the UCMJ, the Geneva 
Conventions. Here’s what soldiers do. You said the Geneva Conven- 
tions don’t apply, and they honestly asked, “What does apply?” The 
only thing you sent them was, “These techniques apply.” No condi- 
tions, nothing. So, don’t go around with this attitude of you’re pro- 
tecting the integrity of the military. You degraded the integrity of 
the United States military. 
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I have finished my questions. 

Mr. Haynes. Senator, I object to that, and I disagree with that. 
I would also point out that the President of the United States, with 
the advice of the entire Cabinet, made the determination about the 
applicability of the Geneva Conventions. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Haynes, and thank you for 
your service. You’ve served your country in uniform. I know your 
son is in ROTC now, and seeking to be a military officer, and I 
know you love and respect the military, and I know that you care 
about getting this matter right. 

But, I would just ask you this question, because, despite what 
the accusations have been made here today, and criticisms and sec- 
ond-guessings, I think the evidence shows that it was intensely 
legal studied all throughout this process. I believe Mr. Goldsmith, 
who thought that President Bush was too aggressive in some of 
these matters, and, after he left the DOJ, wrote a book — and I’ll 
ask you if you agree with him — “Many people believe the Bush ad- 
ministration had been indifferent to these legal constraints in the 
fight against terrorism. In my experience the opposite is true; the 
administration has paid scrupulous attention to law.” 

Do you think you paid scrupulous attention to law in trying to 
get this right? 

Mr. Haynes. Every time I acted, I understood the enormous re- 
sponsibilities of my job, and I tried to do that. 

Senator Sessions. He also wrote, “Many people think the Bush 
administration has been indifferent to wartime legal constraints, 
but the opposite is true; the administration has been strangled by 
law, and, since September 11, 2001, this law has been lawyered to 
death.” Is there some truth in that, in your opinion? 

Mr. Haynes. Oh, yes, sir, I think so. 

Senator Sessions. With regard to these techniques that were dis- 
cussed and approved, did you say that Major General — two-star 
General Dunlavey, who headed the GTMO JTF, was a judge? 

Mr. Haynes. He’s a judge in civilian life. 

Senator Sessions. So, this is a lawyer and a judge, and he has 
the advice of a JAG attorney on his staff, and they concluded that 
they had a high-value individual there who claimed to be a fal- 
coner, but who had met with Mohammad Atta and been rearrested 
in — was it Iraq or Afghanistan? 

Mr. Haynes. I think he was captured in Afghanistan. 

Senator Sessions. In Afghanistan. The normal interrogation 
techniques had not worked, and they submitted a request to do en- 
hanced techniques. Is that right? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sessions. That came up through General Hill, and he’s 
the SOUTHCOM Commander, a four-star general. 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sessions. You evaluated the categories and the re- 
quested techniques, and you had to make a recommendation to the 
SECDEF. You were his lawyer, and you had to recommend that. 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sessions. Now, you had other things on your plate at 
this time, too, did you not? 
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Mr. Haynes. I did. 

Senator Sessions. But, did you rubberstamp what they asked 
you, or did you pare back in any way the requests that they had 
made? 

Mr. Haynes. Did not rubberstamp. Indeed, I recommended that 
only a subset of the requested techniques he applied. 

Senator Sessions. You say a “subset,” but you rejected the cat- 
egory 4 techniques and the category 3 techniques, so it all — I think, 
all of those — is that correct? 

Mr. Haynes. There were three category 3 techniques that I rec- 
ommended not he used. 

Senator Sessions. So, that was your recommendation to the 
SECDEF, and he approved that. 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sessions. Now, after that, is it not so that other JAG 
officers raised questions about this and the wisdom of some of 
these techniques, and a working group came together? 

Mr. Haynes. Sir, that requires some explanation. As I’ve said in 
response to some other questions, the difficulty of these issues 
never abated. After the Secretary approved, in other words, there 
was a difficult decision leading up to the one that the Secretary 
made, and then, after that decision, that continued, including in 
my own — I mean, these are not easy questions. This is not some- 
thing that I did, as you say, as a rubber stamp or did lightly. I con- 
tinued to stew on that, frankly. I talked with people, and I heard 
from Mr. Mora, made sure that I alerted the Secretary. I had daily 
meetings with the Secretary and the Chairman, and so forth, and 
I made sure they were aware of this continuing concern. 

Over time, I went back, from time to time, to the Secretary and 
ultimately convinced him that we needed to take another look at 
what he had recommended, or what he had approved — what I had 
recommended, what he had approved — and convinced him that he 
should rescind his approval, which he did on January 12 , as I re- 
call. I believe it was a Sunday, because I got a call from General 
Hill. That decision was memorialized on January 15. 

In preparing that rescission document for the Secretary, I rec- 
ommended that he instruct me to set up a working group to look 
at this more thoroughly, which I did. I don’t want to take up all 
of your time, but the point is that there was a very, very thorough, 
broad-gauged, multidisciplined look at how we, DOD, should deal 
with this problem, going forward. 

Senator Sessions. Do you think you were aware of the tensions 
between too much aggressiveness and the need to get information 
and the legality and the treaties and the law and the policies of 
the United States? Do you feel like you were wrestling with all 
those issues as you made these decisions in a fair and objective 
way? 

Mr. Haynes. Sir, let me point out again, the decision to employ 
particular techniques was not mine to make, but, in the course of 
trying to come up with recommendations for the Secretary, all of 
those things that you’ve described were in the mix, so to speak. 

Senator Sessions. You concluded they were lawful. 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir, but the “they” that you’re talking about 
now, when you’re talking about the working group, is a different 
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set of interrogation techniques that the SECDEF approved in April 
2003. 

Senator Sessions. Okay. Let’s get that straight. So, after the 
first approval, or disapproval, of a number of the requested tech- 
niques, and you approved a certain number, you continued to look 
at that, and you recommended to the SECDEF that some of those 
not be approved in the future and to be taken off the approved list, 
and you restricted further the request of the GTMO Task Force for 
approval of techniques. 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir, that’s generally correct. There were other 
people involved in that, but that was my view. 

Senator Sessions. Take a moment and explain what you meant 
when you and Senator Reed discussed the question of medical re- 
view being — the people being interrogated being monitored for 
medical review or psychological review, that there be a command 
review, and — of these conditions; and what role of approval did 
General Hill, the four-star Commander of SOUTHCOM — what role 
did he play in having to approve the utilization of extraordinary 
techniques? 

Mr. Haynes. There is a document that lays that out what was 
embodied with the SECDEF’s decision in April 2003, that lays out 
those approval levels. Some things could be delegated — some deci- 
sions about interrogation approaches could be delegated below Gen- 
eral Hill, but some decisions needed to be approved by the combat- 
ant commander — General Hill, in that case. 

Senator Sessions. What requirements did they have on them 
with regard to observing the physical condition of a individual 
being interrogated or did they have to watch out for their health? 

Mr. Haynes. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Sessions. What requirements were placed on that? 

Mr. Haynes. That was a fundamental requirement. There is an 
obligation to safeguard the people who had been captured, and to 
keep them healthy and safe and secure. So, there was the funda- 
mental humane-treatment requirement that the President had de- 
manded of the Armed Forces from the beginning of the war, but, 
even during the interrogations, of course, there was particular at- 
tention required of those people who were involved in the interro- 
gations, including medical care and psychological care, as well as 
the interrogator and legal oversight. 

Senator Sessions. Failure to do that would have been in viola- 
tion of military standards. 

Mr. Haynes. Of the direct order. 

Senator Sessions. Now, just to wrap that up, there was the 
Bybee memo by the DOJ, not DOD, and that memo has been criti- 
cized, and that’s the one that was withdrawn, is that not correct, 
as going too far? 

Mr. Haynes. I believe you’re referring to a memorandum inter- 
preting the United States Code provision on torture, prohibiting 
torture. If I recall correctly, that memorandum — that legal opinion 
was rescinded by the DOJ in the middle part of 2004 and replaced 
with a different opinion at the end of 2004. 

Senator Sessions. Let me just point out, category 2 techniques 
in your — that you approved — stress position; maximum 4 hours 
standing; falsified documents — presumably, you could present fal- 
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sified documents to encourage discussion or admissions; isolation 
for up to 30 days only — Federal prisoners are often kept in isola- 
tion longer than that; nonstandard interrogation environments, 
hooding, 20-hour interrogation periods, and so forth. But, the tor- 
ture statute that Congress passed in 1994, 92 to 8, prohibits severe 
physical or mental pain or suffering — “severe.” I just don’t think 
the things that are mentioned in there are in violation of the con- 
gressional definition of torture. I think that’s what Attorney Gen- 
eral Ashcroft said at a Judiciary Committee lunch, “I didn’t define 
‘torture,’ Senators, you defined it.” So, Congress defined “torture,” 
did it not? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir, and they used the words that you de- 
scribed. 

Senator Sessions. Severe physical pain or suffering. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just would conclude and say. I’m not 
sure we got it right. I know President Bush was concerned about 
America. I know he was determined to get better intelligence, as 
we all were. I’m not sure we’ve yet figured it out precisely. But, I 
object strenuously to the suggestion that DOD went out with a pol- 
icy of reckless disregard for law and were systematically abusing 
prisoners. Indeed, those in Abu Ghraib who were not part of an in- 
terrogation, but were really abused prisoners — those people — many 
of them went to jail. They were tried and convicted in the military 
court-martial. So, I just want to emphasize that it’s never been our 
policy to torture people, and then, the definition of what’s permis- 
sible, I guess we can all agree or disagree. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. As we conclude, here — at least my part of it 
will be concluded — I’d like to go through some scenarios, here, and 
make sure I understand what your testimony is. 

According to the FBI, in the October-November timeframe 2002, 
before the Rumsfeld memo was approved, FBI agents indicated 
they witnessed interrogation techniques against the 20th hijacker 
that included making him pray to an idol shrine; abusive conduct, 
including having a dog used in interrogation. That’s what the 
Schmidt-Furlow report revealed. Is it your testimony that Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld — neither Secretary Rumsfeld nor yourself ever ap- 
proved any such techniques for the 20th hijacker? 

Mr. Haynes. I tell you today that, to my knowledge, the 
SECDEF had no knowledge of that, nor did I. 

Senator Graham. That’s all I’m asking. 

Mr. Haynes. I think that’s what General Schmidt concluded in 
his report. 

Senator Graham. Okay. That’s all I’m asking. I just wanted to 
get that right. 

All right. Now, the General Counsel for the Navy came to you 
with concerns before the memo was signed in December, is that 
correct? Or after? 

Mr. Haynes. After. 

Senator Graham. Okay. Did he threaten that, “If you do not re- 
visit this, I will draft up a memo, and I will go public about this?” 
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Mr. Haynes. I think I heard him say that today, and I’ve seen 
accounts of that. I don’t remember that exchange. I remember him 
coming in at least twice, very passionately and understandably con- 
cerned, because he had been hearing things. In each case — my 
recollection — in each case, I listened to him, I reported up the 
chain, and I asked Captain Dalton to look into it, to see whether 
there was anything untoward going on. 

Senator Graham. Okay. Right. So, it’s your testimony that he’s 
saying today, and other days, that he had to threaten the release 
of his opinion about these interrogation techniques to the public at 
large, and it would look bad for the administration, that he felt 
compelled to go on the record, so to speak, about this, that had 
nothing to do with you revisiting the December memo? 

Mr. Haynes. There’s an assumption in that question that I’m not 
rejecting. I’m not accepting it. I don’t remember that particular 
edge to the discussions. 

Senator Graham. — Mr. Haynes, from December to January, I be- 
lieve it is — when was the memo repealed and replaced? 

Mr. Haynes. There are two significant dates: January 12 , when 
there was an oral rescission and January 15, when there was a 
writing. 

Senator Graham. I got you. From December 2, I think was when 
he approved this memo until January 12, what happened in that 
intervening period to make you recommend to him, “We need to 
take this thing off the table”? 

Mr. Haynes. I think I said, earlier today, that all through this 
period, I had my own misgivings. So, it’s hard to identify a single 
thing. 

Senator Graham. Right, your testimony is that certainly you 
don’t recall that it was the threat that Mr. Mora made about going 
public if nothing was done. 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t recall him doing that. I do recall him being 
very passionate about his objection to what was approved. But I 
want to be 

Senator Graham. Okay. Yes, please. 

Mr. Haynes. — I want to be responsive. 

Senator Graham. That’s a pretty quick turnaround, from Decem- 
ber 2 to January 12. Something had to happen that was fairly 
earthshattering, I would think to create a policy for DOD and have 
it rescinded 6 weeks later. 

Mr. Haynes. No, sir, because — I’ve tried to impart the chronic 
and very intense passion about how one goes about doing this. It’s 
one of the reasons that I felt very strongly that the Secretary ought 
to get this working group with all the players involved, because 
there were so many competing concerns. 

Senator Graham. Okay, that’s right. Now, did the working group 
that was formed ever review the final product that was later ap- 
proved? 

Mr. Haynes. You and I have had a discussion about this in an- 
other context, where I think we were talking past each other. So, 
I can tell you great detail about that, but let me just tell you what 
my recollection was, briefly. The answer was 

Senator Graham. No, we’re not going to do it that way. I’m tired 
of doing it that way. Here’s what we’re going to do. 
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Mr. Haynes. Okay. 

Senator Graham. We’re going to get to the bottom of this. 

Mr. Haynes. Okay. 

Senator Graham. The point of the matter is that other people 
have testified that they were assembled as part of a working group, 
giving input; a memo was issued that they never saw, and they 
didn’t find out about it until a year later. Are they correct when 
they say that? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t have firsthand knowledge about that. My 
understanding then was that they saw the final report. 

Senator Graham. If there’s so much passion about this, and 
everybody’s so upset, you can’t verify the fact that the working 
group got to look at the final product? 

Mr. Haynes. I thought they did. I thought they did. 

Senator Graham. They say they didn’t. 

Mr. Haynes. I wrote a letter that explained my view of that. 

Senator Graham. Where did all the passion go? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t know how to answer that. Senator. 

Senator Graham. Where did your passion go? 

Mr. Haynes. My passion was to try to get the Secretary some 
good counsel. What this working group did, which I think was a 
great exercise of government, franldy 

Senator Graham. Their point of view is that they were assem- 
bled to give input; and they read about, in the paper, what the 
final product was. Now, that’s what they’ve testified, under oath, 
that these guys and gals had no clue about what the final product 
was. They were brought in to be part of a working group, and they 
read in the paper, a year later, that you found out a new way of 
doing this, and they looked at it and still had concerns. 

Mr. Haynes. I wasn’t running the working group. 

Senator Graham. Okay. 

Mr. Haynes. But, I will tell you that the entire leadership of 
DOD felt like that the work of the working group led to a very good 
result. When I say that. I’m talking about, not just the Secretary, 
not just the Chairman of the Chiefs and the Service Secretaries 
who advised 

Senator Graham. With all due respect, Mr. Haynes — and I know 
you had a very difficult job, and a lot of this is uncertain. I’m just 
worried about the process. The process here, to me, is clear. Just 
my two cents worth is that the working group was formed because 
you got criticism from Mora, and you had to deal with that criti- 
cism, and you did rescind the memo. To your credit — to your credit, 
you did that. But, the working group never really got to see the 
final product, and I’m not so sure that’s much of a working group. 

Now, let’s go back to the December 2nd memo. One of the tech- 
niques, the category 3 techniques that were never used, was water 
boarding. Is that correct? Water boarding was a category 3 tech- 
nique? 

Mr. Haynes. I think it was described as a cloth with water 
dripped on it, not — I’ve never really understood — what that tech- 
nique was, but it was listed and it was not approved. 

Senator Graham. I understand. Now, do you think that’s legal? 
Would that violate the UCMJ? Would it violate the UCMJ for one 
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of our — a couple of our military personnel to grab somebody, hold 
them down, put a cloth over their face, and simulate drowning? 

Mr. Haynes. As we sit here today, absolutely yes, it would be il- 
legal. 

Senator Graham. Okay. 

Mr. Haynes. At the time? I don’t know. 

Senator Graham. Okay. 

Mr. Haynes. But, the law is very clear now. 

Senator Graham. Yes. You don’t think it was clear then that 
waterboarding a prisoner was a violation of Article 90 — ^Article 128 
in — the Maltreatment of Prisoner Article? 

Mr. Haynes. I didn’t reach that question. Senator. 

Senator Graham. Okay. Thank you for your service. I know you 
were dealt a difficult hand. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this hearing. 

I guess the thing that I’m left with is that there certainly was 
an attitude that we may be attacked again, and people were rightly 
concerned. The law took on the view of being an impediment to our 
safety, not our strength. I think what got us to this problem — got 
us in this mess was that a lot of people saw the laws that regulated 
conduct made us more at risk, not safe. I guess we’ve learned — if 
we’ve learned anything from this, that the rule of law in this war 
is a strength, not a weakness. Now I think we have it right, and 
I appreciate those who were trying to do this early on after Sep- 
tember 11. 

But, it is clear to me, Mr. Chairman, the memo was never lim- 
ited to one person. It is clear to me that these techniques do encom- 
pass techniques that we were defending against, and it became an 
offensive weapon. It is clear to me they migrated all over the mili- 
tary. It is clear to me that we created confusion for those serving 
this country, and it was a — one of the great tragedies of — after Sep- 
tember 11, that we allowed our enemy to take advantage of this 
situation, because they surely have. In an effort to make us safe 
and to conquer our enemy, I think, for a period of time, we could 
not have done more to help them by creating this confusion and 
this mess. In that regard, these hearings have been helpful. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Graham. 

Mr. Haynes, I want to go back now to October 2002. This is when 
the GTMO request was forwarded by General Hill to the JCS. On 
October 30, General Myers, Chairman of the JCS, circulated that 
request from GTMO to the military Services for comment. I want 
to go through those military Services comments with you. 

Tab 12 (see Annex A), that’s a November 7, 2002, memorandum 
from the Army. Paragraph 2, the memorandum says, “The Army 
interposes significant legal, policy, and practical concerns regarding 
most of category 2 and all of category 3 techniques.” Were you 
aware that the Army had concerns with those techniques? 

Mr. Haynes. Senator, I think I’ve testified to this — I don’t recall 
seeing this memorandum before. I’m not even sure this is one I’ve 
seen before, but you 

Chairman Levin. I mean at the time. Were you aware, at the 
time 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t recall seeing 

Chairman Levin. All right. 
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Mr. Haynes. — memorandum, and I don’t recall specific objections 
of this nature. 

Chairman Levin. The next page on that tab 12 is a memo from 
the chief of the Army’s International Operational Law Division. It 
says, “Stress positions, deprivation of light and auditory stimuli, 
the use of phobias to induce stress crosses the line of humane 
treatment and would likely be considered maltreatment under the 
UCMJ, and may violate the torture statute.” Were you aware of the 
Army’s International Operational Law Division, that they had con- 
cerns with these techniques? 

Mr. Haynes. You — I’m sorry, I was — I lost you. Is this the 
third — there are three 

Chairman Levin. Memo from the chief of the Army’s Inter- 
national Operational Law Division. 

Mr. Haynes. Is that the one that has “10” at the top? 

Chairman Levin. Yes, it’s tab 12 (see Annex A). 

Mr. Haynes. All right, the third one at tab 12 . I’m sorry, and 
your question is, was I aware of this 

Chairman Levin. Were you aware of that? 

Mr. Haynes. — memorandum? I don’t recall seeing this memo- 
randum. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Tab 11 (see Annex A) is a memo from 
the chief legal advisor to the CITF at GTMO. It says category 3 
techniques and certain category 2 techniques, “may subject 
servicemembers to punitive articles of the UCMJ,” called the “util- 
ity and legality of applying certain techniques questionable.” That’s 
tab 11. Were you aware that the CITF had concerns with those 
techniques? 

Mr. Haynes. This is the 

Chairman Levin. Tab 11 (see Annex A). 

Mr. Haynes. This is the unsigned thing at tab 11, with — is that 
the three-page document? 

Chairman Levin. Tab 11. 

Mr. Haynes. I 

Chairman Levin. The memo from 

Mr. Haynes. I’m at tab 11, but you’ve read a bunch of things 
that I can’t find, so — so, am I looking at the right document? 

Chairman Levin. You’re looking at the right document. 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t recall seeing this document 

Chairman Levin. All right, thank you. 

Next, tab 10 (see Annex A) — it’s the Air Force’s memo. It says, 
“The Air Force has serious concerns regarding the legality of the 
proposed techniques” — that’s in quotes — states that the techniques 
described may be subject to challenges failing to meet the require- 
ments outlined in the military order to treat detainees humanely. 
Were you aware that the Air Force had those concerns with those 
techniques? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t recall seeing this memorandum, either. 

Chairman Levin. Were you aware of their concerns? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t recall specific concerns. I’ve told the panel, 
sir, with all due respect, I knew there were concerns. I don’t recall 
these, and I don’t recall seeing these memoranda. 

Chairman Levin. Tab 14 (see Annex A) is the Marine Corps re- 
sponse — mind you, they’re responding, now, to a request of the JCS 
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to comment on a recommendation for treatment — relative to treat- 
ment of detainees. Each one of the Services now responding. Tab 
14 is the Marine Corps. It says, in the third full paragraph, “Sev- 
eral of the category 2 and 3 techniques arguably violate Federal 
law, would expose our servicemembers to possible retribution” — 
were you aware of the Marine Corps’ concerns with those tech- 
niques? 

Mr. Haynes. Sir, I think I’ve answered that before. I can’t even 
read this document, but I don’t remember seeing it. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. Now, when the GTMO request got to 
your office, do you recall Eliana Davidson, who worked in your of- 
fice, telling you that she thought the request needed further assess- 
ment? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t recall that, specifically. 

Chairman Levin. Do you know who Eliana Davidson is? 

Mr. Haynes. Oh, absolutely. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. You don’t recall her telling you that there was 
further assessment needed. 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t recall that, specifically, but there was a long 
period of time, and we did some further assessing, so maybe she 
said that at the beginning, and maybe we did it. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Now, before the SECDEF signed an 
order approving these — all of category 2 and some of category 3 
techniques — the Services’ lawyers let your office know that they 
had serious problems with that request. You vaguely remember 
that there may have been something, but apparently you never 
took the time to ask for those documents. Yet, when you were 
asked, “Did you pay scrupulous attention to the law?” you stu- 
diously ignored the memos from the lawyers of the Services that 
came to your office. You studiously ignored them. 

Mr. Haynes. I disagree with that characterization. 

Chairman Levin. Then you cut off the review, which had been 
requested, and that Admiral Dalton was carrying out. Now, I don’t 
know how anybody can testify that you paid attention to the law 
when you ignored the lawyers in the Services who brought to your 
office these concerns, and then, when there was a review going on 
by an attorney for the JCS, you sent the word, which you don’t 
doubt, that you wanted that review stopped. That is not studious 
attention to the law. 

It’s quite the opposite. It is stymying consideration of one of the 
most significant legal decisions which this country has made, and 
that is how to treat detainees. The errors that result in those opin- 
ions have caused this country tremendous security damage. 

So, now I’m going to ask you this question. 

Mr. Haynes. May I respond to your comments? Because I 
don’t 

Chairman Levin. Yes. 

Mr. Haynes. — I don’t 

Chairman Levin. I know — I’m going to ask you a question, and 
then you’re more than free to do it. 

Mr. Haynes. Okay. 
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Chairman Levin. Do you agree that you cut off the Dalton review 
in the middle? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t remember doing that. 

Chairman Levin. How often have you ever cut off review — how 
many times has this happened? 

Mr. Haynes. Senator 

Chairman Levin. She says it’s never happened. 

Mr. Haynes. Senator, what I heard her say was that we re- 
stricted the number of people involved. That’s 

Chairman Levin. No. 

Mr. Haynes. That’s what I heard her say. 

Chairman Levin. No. She said that she stopped the broad re- 
view. That’s what she said. 

Mr. Haynes. She said she stopped 

Chairman Levin. It had never happened before or after, as far 
as she knew. This is the one time that that had ever happened, as 
far as she knows, and this is the one time where you intervened — 
and you don’t doubt this, apparently — to stop that review. 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t remember it. 

Chairman Levin. That is not paying attention to the law. 

Mr. Haynes. Senator 

Chairman Levin. That is stymying a review of the law to make 
sure that what we are doing comports with the law. 

Mr. Haynes. Senator, I don’t agree with that characterization. 
There are plenty of examples of restricting people who have a need 
to know, for security and speed reasons. 

Chairman Levin. Of course. That’s not what she was testifying 
here. She was testifying to a review which was taking place. 

Mr. Haynes. A broad review. 

Chairman Levin. A broad review which 

Mr. Haynes. A broad review. 

Chairman Levin. — was taking place for the JCS, at their re- 
quest. She says she never had had that kind of a request stopped 
in the middle before. She never knows of it happening afterward. 

Then you say — then you have, to me, the audacity to say that all 
of this is caused because there’s two groups that are in conflict — 
two groups in conflict — one are the law enforcement people and the 
other are the people who want information from interrogation, ig- 
noring the third group, which you ignored in November 2002. It’s 
the third group, you ignored. That third group were the lawyers for 
the military. The military Services, to your office while this was 
under review, sent those memos, raising all kinds of red flags, and 
you ignored them, you don’t remember seeing them. Then, when 
that broad review was taking place by Admiral Dalton, stymied 
that review. 

Now, how can you say that there’s only two groups here that are 
involved, and this is tension between two groups — on the one hand, 
the law enforcement folks; on the other hand, the people who are 
doing the interrogation, who want information — when there’s that 
third group that sent to your office — and we have testimony today 
that your office was definitely sent those memos, and your staff 
had discussions about those memos with the people who sent you 
those memos — how do you ignore that third group of those Services 
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and their lawyers who raised those red flags? How do you ignore 
that? Why aren’t they in your equation? 

Mr. Haynes. Okay. Senator, let me just make, at the outset, my 

vigorous disagreement with your characterization. Just so 

Chairman Levin. How do you ignore the presence of those law- 
yers? 

Mr. Haynes. — just so we understand. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. I’m sure. 

Mr. Haynes. — I disagree with your 

Chairman Levin. We understand. 

Mr. Haynes. — characterization. I 

Chairman Levin. Now my question. 

Mr. Haynes. — did not 

Chairman Levin. Now my question. 

Mr. Haynes. I did not ignore concerns. I addressed the concerns 
that — of the legality. There has to be a decisionmaker. That was 
the job of the General Counsel of the DOD. When you have mul- 
tiple different perspectives and opinions, when you have a short pe- 
riod of time, when you have a novel situation, I made a decision. 
I did not ignore anything. It was my practice to be as open as I 
possibly could. 

Now, there are physical constraints to that. There is other — 
there’s time, there’s classification, there’s volume, there’s a certain 
amount of redundancy when one sees different perspectives re- 
played from time to time. I’ve never denied that there were dis- 
agreements, including legal disagreements, about 

Chairman Levin. What you have denied is seeing them, asking 

for them 

Mr. Haynes. Well 

Chairman Levin. — remembering them. That’s 

Mr. Haynes. Senator, if 

Chairman Levin. — what’s 

Mr. Haynes. — I may finish, I 

Chairman Levin. You may finish, but 

Mr. Haynes. I 

Chairman Levin. — I ask that you 

Mr. Haynes. I have 

Chairman Levin. — answer those questions. 

Mr. Haynes. I told you that I don’t recall seeing these things. So, 

for you to say that I ignored them 

Chairman Levin. You did ignore them. 

Mr. Haynes. If I 

Chairman Levin. You didn’t ask for them. 

Mr. Haynes. — didn’t see them — if I didn’t see them, I didn’t ig- 
nore them. 

Chairman Levin. You mean — well, you knew there were con- 
cerns. 

Mr. Haynes. I 

Chairman Levin. Why not ask to see the memos that contained 
those concerns? 

Mr. Haynes. I told you, I didn’t know that they existed. I don’t 
recall 

Chairman Levin. You didn’t know those memos 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t 
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Chairman Levin. — existed? 

Mr. Haynes. Senator, I don’t recall seeing them, and I don’t re- 
call knowing about the memoranda. I knew — I recall — listen, this 
is 6 years ago. We had — I probably saw millions and millions and 
millions of pages of information over the 7 years that I served in 
that job. So, for you to suggest that because I didn’t see every sin- 
gle piece of paper that a lawyer might have expressed a view on 
an issue is ignoring it, I think, is an unfair characterization. 

Chairman Levin. I think it’s very fair. I think it’s right on target. 
You indicated, a few moments ago, you had misgivings, yourself, 
through this period. 

Mr. Haynes. Sure. 

Chairman Levin. What did 

Mr. Haynes. I did. 

Chairman Levin. I’ve never heard you 

Mr. Haynes. I still do. 

Chairman Levin. — never heard you express that before. 

Mr. Haynes. I still do. I think this is a 

Chairman Levin. Have you ever 

Mr. Haynes. — very 

Chairman Levin. — expressed that, before today 

Mr. Haynes. Oh, sure. 

Chairman Levin. — publicly 

Mr. Haynes. Absolutely. 

Chairman Levin. — publicly, that you had misgivings about that 
opinion? 

Mr. Haynes. Oh — well, I don’t — I don’t know. But, I 

Chairman Levin. I don’t either. 

Mr. Haynes. But, I tell you, this is a very hard question. 
Chairman Levin. It is very hard. It’s a very hard question which 
has a 

Mr. Haynes. But, it’s more than just a legal issue 

Chairman Levin. — very critically important answer. I just want 
to — I just want to be — you said there’s two groups — and then I’m 
going to turn this over to Senator Sessions — there’s two groups, you 
said, out there that cause this tension. You haven’t answered my 
question about that third group, the military Services, who told 
your office, in memo after memo after memo, all four Services — 
they wanted much more analysis, they had great concerns about 
this. It may open up their troops and their men and women to legal 
action, including criminal action. That came to your office, concerns 
of the military Services that their people may be subject to criminal 
action 

Mr. Haynes. Sir 

Chairman Levin. — and you say that, “Gee, I don’t remember if 
I saw those. I don’t. 

Mr. Haynes. Mr. Chairman, I don’t. 

Chairman Levin. — “remember. Gosh” — that’s the third group, 
and you have not answered the question. 

Mr. Haynes. Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Levin. Is there not that third group which you should 
have consulted and considered? 

Mr. Haynes. Mr. Chairman, I think that’s also a misperception 
of the reality that I experienced, because if you think that the two 
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extraordinarily gifted women lawyers that were up here before, Ad- 
miral Dalton and Colonel Beaver, are not military lawyers who ex- 
pressed views, then I don’t know what they are. 

Chairman Levin. I’m not talking about their views here now. I’m 
not talking about their views here today. 

Mr. Haynes. I’m talking about 

Chairman Levin. I’m saying that 

Mr. Haynes. — their views then. 

Chairman Levin. Admiral Dalton was in the middle of a review, 
which you squelched. 

Mr. Haynes. No — sir, I talked with her at — she testified that 

Chairman Levin. I heard her. 

Mr. Haynes. — she talked at length. 

Chairman Levin. You stopped that review in the middle, and she 
balked when I said “the middle.” I said, “Well, was it two-thirds or 
one-third?” She finally acknowledged it was stopped in the middle. 
It’s the only time she’s ever heard that. 

Mr. Haynes. Again, I’ve told you what my views are on that. I 
think that there was substantial discussion between me and her, 
and evidently with our staffs, as well. I mean — and there was a 
limited amount of time and a high degree of urgency and a — and 
an uncertain set of rules because of the — because of the conflict 
that we’re in — alien enemy combatants outside the United States 
not covered by the Geneva Conventions, with potentially nation- 
threatening information. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Sessions? 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. 

Mr. Haynes, I know these hearings are difficult and Senators 
care deeply about these issues. I think it’s healthy in our country 
that they do. But, I do think you deserve fairness. 

I’m looking at Exhibit 11 (see Annex A), which was the Air Force 
memorandum concerning these matters. The Chairman quoted 
where it said that the problems and liabilities might occur if all 
these techniques are used. But, if you go back up to the top — first 
of all, let me ask you, was that directed to you? 

Mr. Haynes. This is Exhibit 11, which is the three-page un- 
signed document 

Senator Sessions. From the Air Force — Air Force document. 

Mr. Haynes. My tab 11 is 

Senator Sessions. Are you not 

Mr. Haynes. — is CITF. 

Senator Sessions. Maybe it’s 10 (see Annex A). Excuse me, 10. 
I’m incorrect. So, it raised questions about these techniques, but — 
all right, but was it directed to you? 

Mr. Haynes. No, sir, this is directed to the United Nations and 
Multilateral Affairs Decision, J-5 of the JCS, Commander Lippold. 

Senator Sessions. That’s not you. It wasn’t directed to you. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, you’re right. 

Senator Sessions. Then, look at the first paragraph, “General 
Comment. The Air Force has serious concerns regarding the legal- 
ity of many of the proposed techniques, particularly those under 
category 3. Some of these techniques could be construed as torture 
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as that crime is defined by 18 U.S.C. 2340. One of the proposed 
techniques is the use of scenarios designed to convinced a detainee 
that death may — or severely painful consequences are imminent for 
him or his family.” Now, did you approve that technique when you 
recommended to the attorney general your recommendation as to 
what, within the request, should be approved, or did you dis- 
approve that? 

Mr. Haynes. I did not recommend that. I’m glad you pointed that 
out. Senator. Having not seen these before, and not being able to 
read it while I was being asked questions, I didn’t see that the con- 
cern highlighted here is that which was not recommended, nor ap- 
proved. 

Senator Sessions. In fact, this memorandum was directed to the 
request from CENTCOM, General Hill’s office, originating from 
GTMO, not your memorandum. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir, that’s correct. 

Senator Sessions. So, it wasn’t your decision that they are com- 
plaining about here, but the request from GTMO, which you didn’t 
approve. 

Now, look at the next one you were asked about, on Exhibit 13 
(see Annex A). It originally starts out — it’s a Memorandum for 
Legal Counsel to Chairman of JCS, but that was struck through. 
That’s not you, either, is it? 

Mr. Haynes. Again, I think we have — we’re looking at something 
different. 

Senator Sessions. Okay. Well, maybe it’s 12 (see Annex A). 

Mr. Haynes. Oh, this is 

Senator Sessions. Excuse me, 12. 

Mr. Haynes. Okay. 

Senator Sessions. All right. Do you see that? So, this memo- 
randum that the Chairman asked you about, that he said you’re 
supposed to know about, it wasn’t directed to you, either, was it? 

Mr. Haynes. No, sir, it’s addressed to the J-5 UNMA, attention 
Commander Lippold. 

Senator Sessions. Their criticism, is it not, in paragraph 1, 
states that “The Army has reviewed the request of the Commander 
U.S. SOUTHCOM” — that’s General Hill, four-star general — “for 
further legal review by the DOD and the DOJ of the proposal to 
employ counter-resistance techniques in the intelligence interroga- 
tion of enemy combatants detained at GTMO Naval Base Station.” 

So, that again was a reference to the request that was sent to 
you, an expression of concern. It was not directed to you, so we 
shouldn’t presume that you saw it. Number two, it didn’t refer to 
your decision, which rejected many of the requests that came from 
GTMO. Is that right? 

Mr. Haynes. That’s right. Senator. 

Senator Sessions. Looking at, I guess, number 12 — or within 
that — 2 pages further on is the memorandum for the Office of the 
Army General Counsel. Now, you’re not the Army General Counsel, 
are you? 

Mr. Haynes. I was not, at the time. 

Senator Sessions. You were counsel for the DOD. This memo- 
randum says, from John Ley, whoever that is, “I have reviewed the 
proposed request” — that’s General Hill’s request — “for approval of 
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counter-resistance strategies. I concur in proposed category 1 tech- 
niques, but have significant concerns — legal, policy, and practical — 
regarding most of category 2 and all of category 3 techniques.” Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Haynes. That’s what it says. 

Senator Sessions. That was not sent to you, not directed to you. 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sessions. With regard to Exhibit 14 (see Annex A), this 
would be a memorandum — I think you were asked about this one — 
it was a memorandum for the Director of J-5, the JCS. Would that 
be a memorandum directed to you or to somebody else in the DOD? 

Mr. Haynes. It would be to somebody else. 

Senator Sessions. So, if the routing had been appropriate, it 
wouldn’t have come to you, is that right? 

Mr. Haynes. It might have — it might have gotten up to my office 
eventually. I just don’t recall seeing it. 

Senator Sessions. It wasn’t directed to you. 

Mr. Haynes. Correct. 

Senator Sessions. — what office — who is that from, do you see, 
there, what department? Is that an Army 

Mr. Haynes. This says the one I’m looking at is Captain, 
U.S. 

Senator Sessions. That’s the Marine 

Mr. Haynes. — this is Captain, U.S. Navy, the one I’m looking at. 
Is that 

Senator Sessions. No, no. 

Mr. Haynes. You’re at a different one? 

Senator Sessions. We’re still on the wrong page. You and Sen- 
ator Levin couldn’t get on the same page, and neither can you and 
I. 

Mr. Haynes. I’m looking at 13. 

Senator Sessions. I’m looking at, I guess, 14. 

Mr. Haynes. 14. This is the one that’s very blurry. 

Senator Sessions. Yes, it’s blurry. 

Mr. Haynes. It does say “U.S. Marine Corps Reserve” at the bot- 
tom. 

Senator Sessions. Yes. That’s — it says “Memorandum for the Di- 
rector J-5, the Joint Staff,” not directed to you, either. 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir, that’s right. 

Senator Sessions. The first paragraph says, “We concur with the 
general proposition of developing a more robust interrogation plan.” 
Then it goes on to say, “We’re concerned, however, with the meas- 
ures proposed in the subject documents, especially category 3,” 
which you rejected all but one of those techniques. 

Mr. Haynes. Like 

Senator Sessions. — so, there again, referring to the proposal 
from GTMO, not from your and the — your recommendation to the 
Secretary that he put in the policy document. 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir, that’s correct. 

Senator Sessions. One question — there was some suggestion 
about this issue, and I’ll just ask you directly. When you visited 
GTMO in September 2002, did you or any of the senior administra- 
tion lawyers suggest to Major General Dunlavey that he request 
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harsh techniques, based on the SERE program, when you talked 
with him? 

Mr. Haynes. I sure don’t recall doing anything like that, and I 
can’t imagine I would have. The purpose of that visit, as I recall, 
was to visit three different detention facilities in a single day. 

Senator Sessions. I just would say I — this is a difficult, difficult 
thing. You were under great pressure. The American people want- 
ed intelligence. We had great criticism of our failure to have good 
intelligence. People were afraid this country was going to be at- 
tacked again. They felt this 20th hijacker, particularly, had infor- 
mation that could perhaps prevent another attack. I hope that — 
and believe — that you tried your best to strike the right balance. 
Some can question that, and maybe in the future we’ll see it a dif- 
ferent way. But, at this point, I believe you did your best to serve 
your country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Sessions. 

It’s been said that this matter has been investigated over and 
over again, at least the part of it that relates to how these tech- 
niques got to Afghanistan and Iraq. The focus of our investigation, 
of course, is not that; it’s where they all began, not where they 
ended up. 

But, in terms of those investigations, just again for the record. 
General Fay stated in his report that a January 24, 2003, memo, 
called an “interrogation Techniques Memo” — and this was 9 days 
after the rescission by Secretary Rumsfeld — that memo, according 
to General Fay in an unclassified statement, recommended removal 
of clothing, a technique that had been in the Secretary’s December 
2 authorization, in General Fay’s words, and it discussed, “exploit- 
ing the Arab fear of dogs,” another techniques which was approved 
by the Secretary on December 2, I point out. 

Now, from Afghanistan, how did they get to Iraq? This is another 
report. It’s been stated that this trail of these techniques from 
GTMO to Afghanistan and then Iraq have been investigated. Yes, 
they have been, and here’s what the DOD Inspector General (IG) 
said, that at the beginning of the Iraq war, the Special Mission 
Unit forces in Iraq, “used a January 2003 SOP which had been de- 
veloped for operations in Afghanistan.” Here’s what the DOD IG 
said about the Afghanistan SOP, that that had been “influenced by 
the counter-resistance memorandum that the SECDEF approved 
on December 2, 2002, and incorporated techniques designed for de- 
tainees who were identified as unlawful combatants. Subsequent 
battlefield interrogation standard operation procedures included 
techniques such as yelling, loud music, light control, environmental 
manipulation, sleep deprivation adjustment, stress positions, 20- 
hour interrogations, and controlled fear, muzzled dogs.” 

Then, General Fay, again in his report, said that the removal of 
clothing was imported to Abu Ghraib, and it could be traced 
through Afghanistan and GTMO and contributed to an environ- 
ment at Abu Ghraib that appeared to “condone depravity and deg- 
radation rather than humane treatment of detainees.” 

Again, as I mentioned in my opening remarks, that when I asked 
General Fay at a hearing whether the policy approved by SECDEF 
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on December 2 , 2002, contributed to the use of aggressive interro- 
gation techniques at Abu Ghraib, he responded simply, “Yes.” 

So, yes, there’s been a number of investigations of the events in 
2003 and 2004, but what this focuses on today — number one, that 
shows the connection, those investigations, between what happened 
at GTMO between the December 2, 2002, decision of the SECDEF 
and what happened a year later or so in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Now, my question — just a couple of more questions and then I’ll 
be done, Mr. Haynes. Did you ever discuss the SERE techniques 
with Major General Dunlavey? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t recall. I may have. I don’t recall. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Now, there is a memo of Mr. Bybee 
from the OLC, which was dated August 1, 2002, that provided 
guidance on interrogations prior to your recommendation to the 
Secretary. That was an OLC memo. Did you read it? 

Mr. Haynes. I have read it. 

Chairman Levin. No, at the time. Had you read it before you 
made your recommendation to the Secretary? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t know when I first read the memorandum. 

Chairman Levin. Did you rely on that memo in your rec- 
ommendation to the Secretary? 

Mr. Haynes. Senator, since I don’t remember when I read that, 
I have told you what I relied on. But that 

Chairman Levin. Was that included in what you told us? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t think so. I think 

Chairman Levin. I don’t either. 

Mr. Haynes. — what I told you is what I — is the thought process 
that I remember employing in determining that the request that 
I — the subset of the request that I recommended be approved was 
legal. 

Chairman Levin. Did you tell our staff that it’s likely that you 
did read it before November 27? 

Mr. Haynes. I may have. I just don’t remember when I first read 
it. 

Chairman Levin. Now, this is an OLC legal memo which would 
be binding on the entire Government, right? 

Mr. Haynes. Would be authoritative 

Chairman Levin. For you. As General Counsel at the DOD. 

Mr. Haynes. Sure. Yes, sir. If it expressed an opinion on the law 
for the executive branch, that would be authoritative within the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Chairman Levin. So, why would you not have read that before 
recommending a decision to the SECDEF? 

Mr. Haynes. I 

Chairman Levin. It was dated before that. 

Mr. Haynes. For one thing, that one is addressed to somebody 
else. 

Chairman Levin. So, you may not have known about it. 

Mr. Haynes. I just don’t remember. Senator, when I read it. I 
just don’t remember. I may have. I just don’t remember. It’s 6 
years ago. There were a lot of things going on, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Even though you may not have read it, were 
you aware of the contents of it when you made the recommendation 
to the Secretary to sign his December 2, 2002, order? 
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Mr. Haynes. Chairman, I just — I told you, I just don’t remember. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Sessions, are you all set? 

Senator Sessions. Attorney General Casey, in his confirmation, 
pointed out a Bybee memo, which apparently attempted to set forth 
the full power of the executive branch during a time of war in deal- 
ing with prisoners. As he said, not only was — it was a mistake; it 
was worse, because it was unnecessary. I think that’s — was unwise 
for us to try to anticipate and set the Bybee memo to anticipate all 
kinds of possible scenarios, and then to approve or disapprove 
them. You’re much better off going case-by-case by carefully consid- 
ering all the circumstances in a fact-based circumstance. While I 
think it did set some constitutional limits, I have doubts about its 
wisdom. I guess it’s fair to say the DOD, as a matter of policy, did 
not feel, with regard to these interrogations, that it was appro- 
priate to use every single power you may have, because some of the 
things that you prohibited were policy decisions, as well as legal 
decisions, were they not? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, but let me remind everyone that the lawyers 
don’t decide what gets used. We give advice, and that’s what I did. 

Senator Sessions. So, your advice was what? 

Mr. Haynes. My advice was — well, it depends on what the ques- 
tion was, but in the case of the — I guess it was the December 2 de- 
cision by the Secretary, based on my recommendation that was — 
that was shared with the Chairman of the JCS, the Deputy 
SECDEF, and the Under Secretary for Policy — was that only a sub- 
set of those techniques requested by GTMO be approved, and im- 
plicitly — and I’m sure I said so explicitly — that those that we rec- 
ommended, that I recommended, were legal — as did Colonel Beaver 
and as did Admiral Dalton — that they were legal. 

Now, the next go-round, which was as a result not only of the 
working group — and this is where I — I just wish that exercise had 
a better appreciation by Chairman Levin and some others, because 
it was very valuable to the leadership of the DOD — that second 
round that resulted in Secretary Rumsfeld’s decision in April of 
2003 about what techniques should employ — should be employed, 
was also 

Senator Sessions. Where he restricted some he had previously 
approved. 

Mr. Haynes. He restricted, or outright did not authorize at all, 
a different of, I believe, 24 techniques, with extraordinary safe- 
guards and approval levels. Far short of what the DOJ advised the 
law would allow. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. To go beyond that would require approval of 
the Secretary, is that correct? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. That’s my recollection of what the docu- 
ments say, and it — I think that’s what it says. 

Senator Sessions. One more question, Mr. Haynes. With regard 
to Secretary Rumsfeld, on either of those occasions did he impose 
a personal action to approve a technique that you didn’t rec- 
ommend, to your recollection? 

Mr. Haynes. I’m not sure I can tell you about that kind of thing, 
I think I’m restricted in what deliberative and attorney-client com- 
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munications I’ve had. So, I probably should not answer that ques- 
tion. But, there’s not a sinister answer. 

Chairman Levin. Mr. Haynes, we thank you. 

What today’s hearing is focused on is the SERE techniques which 
were incorporated into interrogation documents which were never 
intended to be incorporated into interrogation rules. Those SERE 
procedures were properly designed to help our men and women 
survive, should they be exposed to the actions that violated Geneva 
of our enemies. They were never intended to be taught to interro- 
gators, used by interrogators against our enemies. That testimony 
was very, very clear in the panels that we had today. Yet, we found 
those techniques, including stripping detainees, including the use 
of dogs to induce stress — we found those techniques — not only were 
they adopted at GTMO and used in special instances, but then they 
moved over to Afghanistan and Iraq in ways that the various inves- 
tigations have disclosed. 

We’ve paid a huge price, as a country, for what was unleashed 
when that December 2, 2002, order of the SECDEF was signed. 
When it was rescinded, 6 weeks later, and then a different docu- 
ment was put in its place a couple of months after that, by then 
what had spread to Afghanistan and Iraq was what we. I’m afraid, 
saw in those tragic pictures at Abu Ghraib, because, while they 
were not the interrogators that were photographed, they were the 
guards, and those guards, according to our own — the investigations 
that have been shared with this country, were influenced by the 
techniques which were the interrogation techniques which had 
been shipped over to Afghanistan and then Iraq. So, we paid a very 
large price for what happened. 

We will continue this investigation by asking people who have 
been named in this investigation as being present in meetings 
where SERE techniques have been discussed, whether or not they 
were present at those meetings in GTMO, what was discussed. We 
will, of course, continue our effort to find out what happened to 
those Services’ documents, those Services’ recommendations, those 
Services’ red flags that were shared with the SECDEF’s legal coun- 
sel. They may not have been addressed there. They were not ad- 
dressed to the Legal Counsel, but the testimony today indicated 
that, as a matter of fact, they were shared with the General Coun- 
sel, excuse me, of the SECDEF. That’s what the testimony was 
today. 

The General Counsel — or, the former General Counsel, Mr. 
Haynes, isn’t sure that he saw them. He heard about concerns, 
does not remember whether he saw the documents or asked for the 
documents. That is a — to put it mildly, a very disappointing kind 
of a response to what is an extraordinarily serious question, which 
is, how do you deal with detainees? The legal response here was 
inadequate, and — to put it, I think — to understate it. But, we will 
continue to get into the various questions that I have just indi- 
cated, and others. 

It’s been a long day, I know, for our witnesses. We thank all of 
our witnesses. We thank you, Mr. Haynes, for being here volun- 
tarily. We thank our colleagues for participating in this. 

We will stand adjourned. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Carl Levin 

OGRISSEG MEMO 

1. Senator Levin. Dr. Ogrisseg, given the differences between training conducted 
at survival, evasion, resistance, and escape (SERE) school and real world interroga- 
tions, would the conclusion in your July 24, 2002, memo to Lieutenant Colonel 
Baumgartner be that you felt reasonably certain that SERE resistance training does 
not cause long-term psychological harm apply if resistance training techniques were 
used against detainees? 

Dr. Ogrisseg. The conclusion in my July 24, 2002, memo to Lieutenant Colonel 
Baumgartner was very specific to medically and psychologically screened personnel 
with medical and psychological staff monitoring the training and immediately avail- 
able to intervene if necessary. There are a number of important differences between 
SERE school and real world interrogations that would limit my conclusions to the 
SERE school training populations. I will review those differences that I am aware 
of below: 

1. Previous level of funetioning and demographic faetors. 

Military SERE training students are screened multiple times prior to partici- 
pating in training to ensure that they are physically and psychologically healthy. 
They get screened prior to entering the service to ensure that they don’t have cer- 
tain disorders. Students are required to get screened by military doctors at their 
home bases prior to traveling for SERE training to ensure that they meet the phys- 
ical and psychological standards for participating in training. Most SERE schools 
also mandate that students complete screening questionnaires after they arrive at 
SERE school as a final safety check and for additional help or interventions if need- 
ed, to include being restricted from experiencing particular training procedures. Fur- 
thermore, the students arrive with their medical records in hand or available elec- 
tronically to document their entire medical history, and indications of prior psycho- 
logical diagnoses since their original military-entry physicals. These procedures are 
used not only to screen people out of participating in training, but also for identi- 
fying people who could be provided preventative interventions in order to increase 
their probably of success in training. 

Obviously, no such screening can take place with detainees. In the SERE training 
environment nearly 100 percent of the trainees graduate. However, in nearly every 
instance in my experience when students did not graduate (outside of those who 
were injured during field survival training) we subsequently found out that they 
had pre-existing psychological conditions which were not reported on the screening 
forms. 

Detainees frequently arrive in interrogation facilities with substantial injuries 
they sustained during battle prior to their capture. Numerous studies of American 
prisoners of war (POWs) indicate that being physically injured increases the likeli- 
hood of developing psychological disorders. Furthermore, from extensive studies of 
allied World War II and Korean War POWs, severe nutritional deprivation increases 
the likelihood of developing psychological disorders. These factors are not present 
in SERE training. 

Students may arrive to the resistance training facility with minor injuries such 
as minor bumps and bruises from spending several days in the field. However, if 
they have acquired any significant injuries, or arrive with histories of previous inju- 
ries that the medical staff deems significant, they will be medically restricted from 
selected training situations if necessary to avoid further injury. Likewise, to gain 
a sense of what food deprivation is like and to motivate them to work as teams to 
take care of their own nutritional needs, they certainly aren’t provided with three 
square meals per day as they would be in garrison. However, they are never close 
to deprivation that would cause nutritional disorders. 

Aside from physical and mental health status, SERE training student populations 
may be different from detainee populations in other important ways. For example, 
previous successful coping with tough realistic training that many in our military 
populations have experienced likely makes them more resilient to start with. Dif- 
ferences at the behavioral and hormonal levels between how special forces and non 
special forces personnel respond to SERE training have been published numerous 
times in peer reviewed professional journals. Similarly, studies of POWs from World 
War II, the Korean War, and Vietnam have consistently found differences in follow- 
up mental health status based the POWs’ age and military rank at time of capture, 
with older and higher ranking personnel faring better. I would assume that SERE 
training students are more homogeneous along these dimensions than are enemy 
detainees. 
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2. Purpose of the experience. 

SERE resistance training instruction is provided to increase the survivability, en- 
hance the resistance capabilities of the students, and increase their confidence in 
their abilities to resist and survive. To achieve all of these goals, SERE students 
need to experience a very challenging environment and learn how to succeed in it. 
Students learn to be more confident because of the challenge, not in spite of it. Ag- 
gressive, coercive training approaches are a realistic part of this challenging train- 
ing environment because they’ve been used by nearly all of our adversaries in past 
conflicts. Under these circumstances of simulated captivity, students learn to reset 
their mental schema of what success means. In this context, the aggressive, coercive 
training approaches serve to increase resistance. As part of the overall process how- 
ever, students, like nearly all previous American POWs, will make mistakes. One 
of the chief aims of training is to learn how to bounce back from mistakes after they 
occur and continue to apply resistance and survival skills. The operating instruc- 
tions and rules of engagement for training are all geared towards reinforcing these 
student-centered goals. 

Real world interrogation and detention facilities exist to elicit information from 
the enemy that will be used to shape future and ongoing military operations and 
provide our troops with tactical, operational, and strategic advantages. As such, the 
detention environment is another form of the conflict between adversaries. Unlike 
in SERE training where the goal is not to defeat the student, the real world interro- 
gator wants to win. As in the SERE training situation, the subject of the interroga- 
tion will make mistakes. Regardless of whether aggressive, coercive interrogations 
methods are used or not, the aim is certainly not to have the subject or detainee 
bounce back from these mistakes and continue to resist, but rather to have them 
continue to provide valid information to the allies. The goal of the interrogator 
would seem to be to alter the detainee’s mental schema about the “mistakes” in a 
manner that would lower the barriers to cooperation with the interrogator. In any 
event, the mistakes made by a cooperating detainee and the effect on his/her con- 
fidence is not a significant concern or cause for corrective action by a real world in- 
terrogator like it is for a resistance training instructor. 

3. Risk management oversight functions. 

Within the SERE training environment, there are multiple levels of oversight 
mechanisms in place to reinforce the purpose of the training and the training objec- 
tives, and to prevent harmful behavioral drift. These include detailed operating in- 
structions, and multiple levels of out-of-role personnel, including out-of-role instruc- 
tors, command staff, and SERE psychologists. The primary purpose of the oversight 
mechanisms is to watch the instructors to ensure they are complying with the oper- 
ating instructions. The secondary purpose is to watch the students for indications 
that they are not coping well with training tasks, provide corrective interventions 
with them long before they become overwhelmed, and if need be, remotivate stu- 
dents who have become overwhelmed to enable them to succeed. 

Comparable oversight mechanisms to prevent behavioral drift should exist within 
a real world detention facility. In this environment, it is still necessary to have de- 
tailed operating instructions and have personnel monitoring the operations who are 
removed from direct interaction with detainees. However, rather than being geared 
towards training aims, the operating instructions would be geared towards stand- 
ards and procedures that effectively elicit information while upholding our obliga- 
tions to Federal laws and international conventions. The oversight personnel would 
monitor and control for drift away from these standards in order to ensure effective 
detention operations and to protect the national integrity. Unlike the training envi- 
ronment, remotivating detainees to succeed is not an oversight responsibility or con- 
cern. while it is U.S. policy to have physical and mental health services available 
to detainees, it is not ethical to have these services provided by practitioners serving 
other roles within the detention environment. 

4. Propensity for moral disengagement. 

Moral disengagement is a term that refers to the attitude changes that allow 
someone to violate their internal moral standards and act in more aggressive and 
reprehensible ways. As part of the risk management oversight role, SERE psycholo- 
gists train the resistance training staff on attitudinal and behavioral signs of moral 
disengagement, monitor the instructors for signs of moral disengagement, and then 
intervene if necessary to bring instructors back in line within the spirit of training 
operational instructions. 

A significant barrier to moral disengagement is removed in the transition from 
SERE training to real world detention operations. While moral disengagement can 
still occur in a SERE resistance training setting (which is why the oversight mecha- 
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nisms are in place), the instructors are still dealing with their own country per- 
sonnel. When dealing with non-country personnel, as in the case of detainee han- 
dling, there is greater risk of dehumanization of these personnel, and thus a greater 
likelihood of worse treatment that exceeds the limits of operational instructions. 

5. Psychological and operational debriefings. 

As I described in my July 24, 2002 memo to Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner, 
SERE training students receive several training debriefs that serve to reinforce 
training objectives and decrease the students’ risk of developing psychological dis- 
orders by normalizing the students’ training experiences and reactions. 

These debriefings are obviously not available to real world detainees like they are 
to our students. 

6. “Voluntary” nature of training. 

SERE training, to an extent, is a voluntary experience. Students can withdraw 
from training. It is not entirely voluntary, in that completing training is a job re- 
quirement for many military specialties. Failing to complete training can result in 
administrative consequences, disqualification from worldwide deployment, and pos- 
sibly retraining into a different career specialty if students aren’t ultimately able 
to complete training. Nonetheless, students may terminate the training experience 
if they desire to. 

Being a detainee, like being incarcerated in the criminal prison system, is not vol- 
untary. Detainees cannot choose to withdraw from their detention. 

7. Limited duration of the experienee. 

The SERE training experience is of limited duration and has defined starting and 
ending points. While the actual duration of training events may vary depending 
upon how long it takes for students to accomplish the training objectives, the vari- 
ance in duration is usually a matter of minutes or hours. At a minimum, trainees 
arrive on a certain date and know that they will depart on a specified date. 

Detainees do not know when their detention will end. Some detentions last only 
over a span of hours, while others can last for years. While long-term psychological 
harm can occur from relatively brief distressing experiences, the likelihood of psy- 
chological harm is generally increased by more lengthy and uncertain detentions. 

8. Adjustment to the experience and follow-on support. 

Numerous studies of POWs and hostages indicate that captivity does increase the 
likelihood of long-term psychological dysfunction. As a SERE psychologist, I’ve 
worked with a number of people who have returned from captivity, and analyzed 
the circumstances and coping strategies of a numerous other returnees that my col- 
leagues have worked with. As a result of my experience in this area, I do not as- 
sume that people return from captivity broken or psychologically damaged. Indeed, 
a majority of personnel returning from harsh captivity circumstances exhibit no 
long-term psychological disorders. 

What is clear to me is that captivity causes captives to have to adjust. Some re- 
turnees adjust in maladaptive ways. Other returnees exhibit what has been termed 
“post-traumatic growth”, indicating that the manner in which they adjusted to their 
experience (not the experience itselD enhanced their lives in significant ways. For 
example, Terry Waite, after his return from nearly 5 years of being held hostage 
by the Islamic Jihad, the first 4 years of which was in total solitary confinement, 
indicated that he learned to enjoy solitude in a manner which he could never do 
prior to his kidnapping. 

The simulated captivity experience we put people through in SERE training 
causes students to have to adjust as well. Unlike real world detention, SERE train- 
ing is structured in a way to enhance and reinforce positive adjustments and coping 
styles that have helped past POWs and hostages to survive and return with honor. 

Finally, the operational and psychological debriefing processes used in SERE 
training help students adjust by understanding and normalizing their responses to 
training dilemmas rather than pathologizing them. The reintegration processes we 
have in place for our personnel returned from captivity perform the same functions, 
helping returnees successfully manage their re-emergence into everyday life, and 
aiding future trainees to learn from their experiences. In addition we help them de- 
velop action plans for how to handle future situations the returnee may find chal- 
lenging. Obviously, we cannot assume that enemy detainees have comparable re- 
integration programs to aid their adjustment, thus increasing the likelihood of them 
developing long-term problems. 

2. Senator Levin. Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner, when you received Mr. 
Shiffrin’s request for information, why did you call Dr. Ogrisseg at the Air Force 
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SERE school and not the senior psychologist at the Joint Personnel Recovery Agen- 
cy (JPRA)? 

Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner. Having been stationed at the Air Force SERE 
School from 1900 to mid-1993 I knew that SERE psychologists had done research 
on various aspects of SERE training because of the large annual student population 
the school afforded. Additionally, when stationed at the Pentagon on the Air Staff 
from mid-1993 to fall 1996, I answered several congressional inquiries with regard 
to SERE training and my investigation for the inquiries indicated some research 
had been completed at the SERE school. Having had a close familiarity with JPRA 
and its predecessor organizations, I was unaware of any such research specifically 
by JPRA. 


OCTOBER 2, 2002 MEETING MINUTES 

3. Senator Levin. Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, do you know who wrote the October 
2, 2002, meeting minutes? 

Lieutenant Colonel Beaver. I do not but I assume it was someone from the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Task Force (CITF) because the e-mail addresses containing the 
minutes referred to in this question were to and from CITF personnel. 

4. Senator Levin. Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, Jonathan Fredman attended the 
October 2, 2002, meeting with you and other Guantanamo (GTMO) personnel and 
discussed interrogations. Prior to that meeting, had you discussed interrogations 
with anyone else from the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA)? If so, please indicate 
the person with whom you had discussions and describe those discussions. 

Lieutenant Colonel Beaver. No. 


MEMO FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY INSPECTOR GENERAL 

5. Senator Levin. Mr. Mora, you said in your July 7, 2004, memo that you spoke 
with Jim Haynes on January 15, 2003, to tell him that you intended to sign out 
a memo objecting to the use of techniques unless you “heard definitively that the 
use of the interrogation had been or was being suspended.” Did Mr. Haynes give 
you any indication during your conversations with him that the techniques had al- 
ready been orally rescinded? 

Mr. Mora. On January 15, 2003, Mr. Haynes indicated to me initially that Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld was “considering” rescinding the interrogation techniques he had 
previously authorized for use in Guantanamo. As I was weighing whether to sign 
or not sign out my memo in light of the Secretary’s promise to “consider” the with- 
drawal of the interrogation techniques, Mr. Haynes interjected that he would in- 
quire further and get back to me. A few hours later that same day he called me 
to say that the Secretary had “rescinded” his authorization of the techniques. At no 
time did Mr. Haynes give me any indication that the techniques had been pre- 
viously rescinded. Had this been the case, Mr. Haynes could have simply informed 
me of the fact upon our first conversation that day. 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL’S PRINCIPALS COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

6. Senator Levin. Mr. Haynes, did you attend any meetings of the National Secu- 
rity Council’s Principals Committee in 2002 or 2003 where detainee interrogations 
were discussed? If so, 

a. When and where did those meetings take place? 

Mr. Haynes. During 2002-2003, I attended a number of Principals Committee 
meetings. While it is very difficult to remember with clarity meetings from many 
years ago, I recall attending one meeting with the Principals Committee of the Na- 
tional Security Council in that time period in which I recall interrogations were dis- 
cussed, and I think that was in early 2003. Principals Committee meetings often 
covered many topics, but I think I remember one meeting in this time period touch- 
ing on the Department of Defense’s (DOD) plans to convene a working group to ad- 
dress the challenges posed by the Qatani matter as discussed in part during the 
June 17, 2008 hearing. In my experience. Principals Committee meetings took place 
in the Situation Room in the West Wing of the \^ite House. 

b. Who else attended those meetings? 

Mr. Haynes. I do not have a specific memory of everyone who attended, but such 
meetings normally would have included the Principals of the National Security 
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Council, and occasionally supporting staff from the National Security Council staff 
and the attending agencies. 

c. Was there any discussion at those meetings of specific interrogation 
techniques used or proposed for use in detainee interrogations? 

Mr. Haynes. My memory is not perfect, but I think the discussion of interroga- 
tions primarily concerned a brief description of the challenge presented by an unco- 
operative suspected 20th hijacker from the September 11 attacks, the history of in- 
terrogation efforts at Guantanamo Bay Naval Station, Cuba, to date, and the DOD’s 
plans to use a working group representing many different perspectives to develop 
recommendations for the way ahead. 

d. Was there any discussion about using techniques derived from military 
SERE training in detainee interrogations? 

Mr. Haynes. See answer to question 6c above. 

e. Was there a briefing for the Principals on legal issues associated with 
detainee interrogations? If so, who provided that briefing? 

Mr. Haynes. See answer to question 6c above. 

f. Did any of the Principals or their advisors express concern with any 
of the interrogation techniques or legal guidance discussed? If so, please 
identify the person who raised the concern and describe their concerns. 

Mr. Haynes. See answer to question 6c above. 

DETAINEE WORKING GROUP 

7. Senator Levin. Mr. Haynes, on January 15, 2003, Secretary Rumsfeld directed 
you to set up a working group to assess the legal, policy, and operational issues re- 
lating to interrogations. On April 4, 2003, the working group recommended a num- 
ber of aggressive techniques, but omitted stress positions and deprivation of light 
and auditory stimuli, because they “lacked sufficient information” to fully evaluate 
them. On November 27, 2002, you had recommended that the Secretary approve 
those two techniques for use at GTMO. What information had you based your No- 
vember 27, 2002, recommendation on? 

Mr. Haynes. Again, recognizing that these events occurred almost 6 years ago, 
I have trouble remembering such details. That being said, I based my November 27, 
2002 recommendation on a number of things including among other things: the pro- 
posal forwarded by U.S. Southern Command; the legal opinions and recommenda- 
tions of Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, Major General Dunlavey, and General Hill; my 
discussions with Deputy Secretary Wolfowitz, General Myers, Under Secretary Feith 
and then-Captain Dalton; a high degree of confidence in the integrity, motivations, 
and judgment of the men and women of the Armed Forces at Southern Command 
who would implement any proposal approved by the Secretary of Defense; the law 
applicable at the time; and my own experience and judgment. 

8. Senator Levin. Mr. Haynes, did you make that information available to the 
working group? 

Mr. Haynes. The working group was provided broad access to materials to con- 
duct its review. 


GENERAL HILL MEMO 

9. Senator Levin. Mr. Haynes, in General James T. Hill’s October 25, 2002 memo- 
randum on counter-resistance techniques sent to the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, U.S. Southern Command Commander, he requested that “Department of Jus- 
tice (DOJ) lawyers review the third category of techniques.” Did you or anyone in 
your office request a DOJ legal review of the third category of JTF-170’s proposed 
counter-resistance techniques? If not, why not? If so, how did the DOJ respond? 

Mr. Haynes. Lawyers within the DOD, not the DOJ, normally review requests 
from DOD commanders. I recommended against three of the four requested category 
HI techniques. The only category III technique that I recommended be approved was 
the “use of mild, non-injurious physical contact such as grabbing, poking in the 
chest with the finger, and light pushing.” I felt confident that, if done humanely and 
with the appropriate safeguards and command supervision, this technique was law- 
ful. Accordingly, further DOJ review would have been unnecessary. 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Edward M. Kennedy 

RENDITION POLICIES 

10. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, at your judicial confirmation hearing in 2003, 
when asked whether you knew details surrounding the “extraordinary rendition” of 
Maher Arar, a Canadian and Syrian citizen, you responded that you had no knowl- 
edge of his transfer. You also advised the Judiciary Committee to direct related 
questions to the Department of Homeland Security and the DOJ, implying that the 
DOD had no role in operations involving Mr. Arar. Since that time, numerous re- 
ports have confirmed that Mr. Arar was tortured and held in abhorrent conditions 
in Syria. When did you first become aware of the rendition of Mr. Arar? 

Mr. Haynes. I do not recall when I first became aware of Mr. Arar’s alleged ren- 
dition. 

11. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, would you please describe in detail your 
knowledge of, and activities relating to, U.S. rendition policies during your tenure 
at the DOD? 

Mr. Haynes. While I am not permitted to discuss classified information in this 
setting, I would point out that it is my understanding that the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence has been provided extensive information on classified pro- 
grams involving apprehension and treatment of detained terrorists in the war on 
terror. 

12. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, would you please describe in detail your 
knowledge of the DOD’s renditions of terrorist suspects, foreign citizens, or other in- 
dividuals for purposes of interrogation or detention? 

Mr. Haynes. While I am not permitted to discuss classified information in this 
setting, I would point out that it is my understanding that the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence has been provided extensive information on classified pro- 
grams involving apprehension and treatment of detained terrorists in the war on 
terror. 

13. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, you were also asked in 2003 about presi- 
dential findings authorizing foreign renditions of terrorist suspects, but you declined 
to comment at that time. Would you please describe your knowledge of such find- 
ings? 

Mr. Haynes. While I am not permitted to discuss classified information in this 
setting, I would point out that it is my understanding that the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence has been provided extensive information on classified pro- 
grams involving apprehension and treatment of detained terrorists in the war on 
terror. 


convention AGAINST TORTURE 

14. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, in response to written questions during your 
confirmation proceedings in 2003, you said that the DOD “takes its compliance with 
U.S. obligations very seriously, including the Convention Against Torture (CAT).” 
Article 16 of this Convention, which you testified has always been applicable in the 
administration’s fight against terrorism, binds the United States to “undertake . . . 
to prevent” cruel, inhuman, or degrading treatment. In order to prevent cruel, inhu- 
man, or degrading treatment under our CAT obligations, policies that clearly and 
unambiguously define boundaries are necessary. Do you think that the DOD ful- 
filled its CAT obligations when it issued policies that safeguarded detainees’ dignity 
only by the “understanding” that tacit limits of those policies would be respected? 

Mr. Haynes. I believe that the DOD’s policies were consistent with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s obligations under the CAT. 

15. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, when asked about interrogation practices that 
you approved, you said at last week’s hearing that it was “widely understood by peo- 
ple knowledgeable about the decision” what was meant by the practices you said 
might be permissible. Do you have any documents — training manuals, memoranda, 
etc. — that would support the claim that these details were “widely understood” by 
the individuals who would be applying them? 

Mr. Haynes. I am no longer an employee of the DOD, and I do not have any such 
documents. I believe, however, that the committee has available to it ample mate- 
rials which show that Southern Command intended to employ safeguards such as, 
among other things, legal, medical, behavioral science, and intelligence review of in- 
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terrogation plans as well as local training of interrogators in approved methods of 
interrogation. 

16. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, on what do you base your belief that interro- 
gators “understood” the precise limits of these approved techniques? 

Mr. Haynes. I was not assigned to Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. I cannot opine as to 
what any particular interrogator understood. I do believe the members of our uni- 
formed services are highly professional, competent and ethical and can be entrusted 
to supervise and execute the most sensitive of missions. Military commands rou- 
tinely establish standard operating procedures to execute complex missions that are 
supervised by leaders within the command at multiple levels. I had no reason to 
believe that this would not take place when the command at Guantanamo imple- 
mented the approved subset of the techniques it had requested. Notwithstanding 
questions about a few incidents out of thousands of interrogations, I continue to be- 
lieve that they did so. 

17. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, did you ever ask to see or approve the oper- 
ating procedures that were developed to implement the policies you recommended? 

Mr. Haynes. I assume this question refers to the recommendation of late Novem- 
ber 2002, discussed in part during the June 17, 2008 hearing. I do not recall asking 
to see such operating procedures at that time. This would not be something nor- 
mally done at the General Counsel’s level. I also would not have been the appro- 
priate person to approve any such procedures. 


interrogation recommendations 

18. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, in the packet of memoranda containing the 
analysis by Lieutenant Colonel Beaver upon which you based your interrogation rec- 
ommendations to Secretary Rumsfeld, there was a memo by General Hill stating 
that he was “uncertain whether all the techniques in the third category are legal.” 
He was “particularly troubled” by some of the techniques. Yet in your recommenda- 
tion to Secretary Rumsfeld, you expressed the opinion that those tactics may be 
legal while providing no additional rationale on which to base that view. We now 
know that not only General Hill, but also many others raised serious concerns that 
you failed to act on. Four different opinions solicited by General Myers and Admiral 
Dalton contradicted your conclusions. In fact, the Office of Army’s General Counsel 
indicated that it would need a “more detailed” explanation of the techniques to 
begin to assess their legality. Mr. Mora testified that every Judge Advocate General 
he’d spoken to believed Lieutenant Colonel Beaver’s analysis was deficient. Yet, you 
not only cut off the review of her analysis, you never even asked to see what assess- 
ments had been gathered to date. You claim that stopping the more extensive re- 
view was based on “a sense of urgency.” Yet it appears you did not convey your rec- 
ommendation memo to Secretary Rumsfeld until 3 weeks after the Services’ views 
were communicated. Is this correct? 

Mr. Haynes. There are a number of implicit assumptions within this question 
that are incorrect. For example, I did not need to reach a definitive legal conclusion 
that all of the category HI techniques were legal. Such a conclusion was unneces- 
sary because I recommended against the approval of three of the four category HI 
techniques. It is not an unusual practice to defer answering legal questions that are 
premature. I also disagree with the characterization that I failed to act on serious 
concerns raised by others. Indeed, in retrospect, it appears that the three techniques 
that I recommended against approving were the techniques that raised the most 
concerns in the memoranda you cite. Moreover, I recall there was a sense by the 
DOD leadership that this decision was taking too long. There was a sense through- 
out the Government that another attack might be imminent and that information 
known by Qatani — the person believed to be the 20th hijacker in the September 11 
attacks — might help to thwart such an attack. I do not recall at this time seeing 
the “four different opinions” to which you refer before I made my recommendation 
to the Secretary. 


ADMIRAL DALTON’S LEGAL REVIEW 

19. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, who or what, specifically, gave you the impres- 
sion that there was not enough time to complete the review that Admiral Dalton 
had begun? 

Mr. Haynes. See responses to question 18 above and 30 below. 
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20. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, did anyone request or authorize, or was any- 
one else otherwise involved in, your decision to halt Admiral Dalton’s review of the 
legality of the proposed interrogation practices? 

Mr. Haynes. I do not recall at this time specifically stopping such a review, hut 
do not dispute that I did so if Admiral Dalton remembers this. See responses to 
question 12 above and question 24 below. In any case, since the Secretary of De- 
fense made his decision to approve a subset of the requested techniques, a review 
antecedent to such a decision would become unnecessary. Moreover, weeks later a 
much broader and more inclusive review was chartered by the Secretary of Defense. 

21. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, is there any other reason why you stopped the 
review? 

Mr. Haynes. I do not recall at this time specifically stopping such a review, but 
do not dispute that I did so if Admiral Dalton remembers this. Many decisions with- 
in DOD are made without an in-depth review by the Joint Staff because such review 
is unnecessary, inappropriate, or too time consuming. I recall that there was a sense 
by the DOD leadership that this decision was taking too long. There was a sense 
throughout the Government that another attack might be imminent and that infor- 
mation known by certain detainees might help to thwart such an attack. There had 
been a number of terrorist-related attacks and significant intelligence reports during 
the timeframe of this decision, which heightened the sense of urgency. I had decided 
to recommend against three of the four category III techniques including the tech- 
niques that in retrospect raised the most concerns. Accordingly, if such a Joint Staff 
review was not completed, that would not be extraordinary under the circumstances. 


DISMISSAL OF THE REVIEW OF TOP MILITARY LAWYERS 

22. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, at your confirmation hearings in 2003, you ac- 
knowledged that your responsibilities as General Counsel of the DOD included act- 
ing as the “final legal authority” for the Department. You were the last stop for 
legal advice that would reach the Secretary of Defense. Given that there were dif- 
ferences in opinion about whether the use of certain tactics would violate both civil- 
ian and military law, even as between the opinions you acknowledge that you read 
(those of Lieutenant Colonel Beaver and Generals Hill and Dunlavey), do you think 
it would have been wise to seek and scrutinize the competing views before sending 
your recommendation on permissible techniques to Secretary Rumsfeld? 

Mr. Haynes. I believed I understood in general the concerns inherent in this deci- 
sion and appropriately balanced those concerns in conferring with Deputy Secretary 
Wolfowitz, Chairman Myers, Under Secretary Feith, and then-Captain (now retired 
Rear Admiral) Dalton in making my recommendation to the Secretary. During my 
time in DOD, I believe I did take into consideration competing points of view on 
issues including this one. 

23. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, given the immense responsibility you bore in 
acting as the final legal authority for decisions affecting the entire DOD, do you see 
why many people find it so troubling that you apparently dismissed the reservations 
of Army Generals and top military lawyers on an important matter without explain- 
ing your rationale to them or to your superiors? 

Mr. Haynes. It is erroneous to say that I dismissed the reservations of others. 
I understand that people have differences of opinion. I understand how those who 
have the benefit of hindsight and who disagree with policy judgments that were 
made by the administration can be “troubled” by and continue to disagree with some 
decisions. There are thousands of lawyers within the DOD. The views of these law- 
yers are not uniform. They also have differences of opinion. It was my practice, 
given the constraints of time, resources, and the need-to-know, to listen and appro- 
priately take into consideration the views of civilian and military lawyers within 
DOD as well as the views of commanders. 


DOCUMENTATION OF CONTACTS 

24. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, at last week’s hearing, you said that your of- 
fice and Admiral Dalton’s office enjoyed a “close working relationship.” Yet you 
claim to be unaware of the memoranda on interrogation that she, on General 
Myers’s direction, solicited from the Services. Do you have any documentation of the 
contacts made between your office and Admiral Dalton’s regarding interrogation pol- 
icy? 
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Mr. Haynes. I am no longer employed by the DOD and do not have such docu- 
mentation nor do I know which documents on these matters, if any, may be avail- 
able. I would refer you to the Department. 

25. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, please indicate what documents — including 
memoranda, letters, phone records, and e-mails — you believe exist. 

Mr. Haynes. See answer to question 24 above. 


HAYNES MEMO 

26. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, your memo from November 27, 2002, states 
that you believed that the Under Secretary of Defense for Policy, Douglas Feith, and 
General Myers joined your recommendation on permissible interrogation techniques. 
Yet General Myers never initialed your memorandum or, it seems, saw it at all. 
Why did you believe that he had, and do you continue to stand by that claim? 

Mr. Haynes. General Myers is an honorable man. I have the highest respect for 
his integrity and his service to our country over decades, including during these re- 
cent years. I am honored to have served with him, and I continue to consider him 
a friend. I stand by my statements regarding his role in the process. 


correspondence with the white house 

27. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, during your testimony last Tuesday, you ac- 
knowledged that the following legal restrictions were applicable during the time pe- 
riods discussed at the hearing: 

• The categorical Federal prohibition on torture inside or outside the 
United States under 8 U.S.C. 2340-2340A. 

• The requirement in Article 16 of the CAT that the United States under- 
take to prohibit cruel, inhuman, and degrading treatment. 

• The Uniform Code of Military Justice’s (UCMJ) prohibition on U.S. 
Armed Forces engaging in cruelty, oppression, or maltreatment of prisoners 
(art. 93); assaulting prisoners (art. 128); or communicating a threat to 
wrongfully injure a detainee (art. 134). 

• The 2001 Presidential Order that all detainees be treated “humanely.” 

Yet, if you had read the November 4, 2002, memorandum on interrogation from 
Air Force Headquarters, you would have been informed that several of the tactics 
you approved — even some in Category H — clearly violated the President’s policy on 
detainees. Virtually every legal analyst who has considered the issue has found that 
many of the techniques you approved violate all of the legal restrictions listed above. 
Did you ever seek approval from the White House to effect a deviation from its stat- 
ed policy on humane treatment of detainees? Why or why not? 

Mr. Haynes. Many elements of this question are inaccurate. For example, the Air 
Force memorandum to which you refer apparently represents the view of one lawyer 
who had provided a preliminary analysis and was not addressed to me. Second, I 
did not approve any techniques; I, along with other advisors, recommended that cer- 
tain techniques be approved by the Secretary. Third, I believe that all of the tech- 
niques that I recommended be approved were lawful if conducted with the safe- 
guards to be applied by U.S. Southern Command and the joint task force at Guanta- 
namo Bay Naval Station, Cuba and consistent with the President’s directive. Ac- 
cordingly, the Department did not seek a deviation from the President’s policy. 

28. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, did you ever seek or receive any legal advice 
from the White House or from any other executive department, such as the DOJ, 
that the prohibitions on torture in the UCMJ, the CAT, or the criminal code may 
not apply to U.S. personnel in certain circumstances? If so, would you please de- 
scribe any such contacts in detail? 

Mr. Haynes. The testimonial guidelines from the DOD do not permit me to dis- 
cuss specific deliberative communications or the predecisional advice, recommenda- 
tions, or other positions taken by individuals or entities. With the exception of the 
specific disclosures authorized by the Department’s guidance to me, the Department 
has not waived deliberative process or attorney-client privileges. I became aware of 
legal opinions from the DOJ from time to time, although I cannot recall specifically 
when I became aware of those opinions. In early 2003, I sought an opinion from the 
Office of Legal Counsel (OLC) regarding the legal standards governing military in- 
terrogations of alien unlawful combatants held outside the United States for the use 
of the DOD working group. That opinion was provided to me on March 14, 2003 
and previously has been released publicly. 
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29. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, you testified that the law enforcement commu- 
nity did not know how to deal with the impasse it had encountered in interrogating 
Mohammad Al-Qatani. Before turning to the JPRA and its SERE training program 
for recommendations on interrogation, did you consult with actual law enforcement 
officials or with the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI)? 

Mr. Haynes. Without accepting your characterization of my testimony or other as- 
sumptions inherent within this question, I nevertheless would point out that the 
FBI and other law enforcement entities were well-represented al Guantanamo Bay 
Naval Station, Cuba, during the period in which Mr. Qatani was detained and ques- 
tioned. 

It is my understanding that numerous interrogation efforts over many months in 
2002 by the FBI and other law enforcement professionals, as well as numerous in- 
terrogation efforts by intelligence professionals using then-existing doctrine, were 
uniformly unsuccessful in eliciting truthful information from Qatani, the intended 
20th hijacker in the September 11 attacks on the United States. 

Indeed, it is my understanding that agents of the FBI questioned Qatani at some 
substantial length — without success — before JTF-170 requested permission to use 
more aggressive techniques. 

CONSIDERATION OF MORE AGGRESSIVE INTERROGATION TECHNIQUES 

30. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, would you please provide details of how the 
decision was made to consider more aggressive techniques than those which were 
initially used against Mr. Al-Qatani and others? 

Mr. Haynes. Please see the transcript of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
hearing conducted on June 17, 2008. 

I can only answer with regard to my own recollection, understanding, and belief. 
During the 2001 and 2002 timeframe, many individuals throughout the Government 
were engaging in efforts to collect information that might be useful during the war 
on terror including lessons learned or new ideas relating to detainee operations and 
interrogations. This was a new kind of conflict against a new kind of enemy that 
presented complex and novel questions. 

During the summer and fall of 2002, as the country approached the 1-year anni- 
versary of the September 11 attack, there were increasing indications from the 
world scene and intelligence reports that additional attacks on America might be 
imminent. There was a sense in Government, across all branches, that U.S. agencies 
like the DOJ (i.e., the FBI), the CIA and the DOD, in practice and as reflected in 
policy decisions made in prior administrations, had been overly cautious and con- 
strained, and that those choices had contributed to the failure to prevent the treach- 
erous and deadly attack against America on September 11, 2001. This critique had 
been widely discussed and was not an uncommon sentiment throughout the country, 
including in Congress. 

As I have explained, my understanding is that Mr. Qatani had been interrogated 
for some time using more traditional law enforcement oriented or Army field man- 
ual interrogation techniques. My understanding is that, consistent with the training 
he received from al Qaeda, Mr. Qatani resisted providing useful information in re- 
sponse to those techniques. My understanding is that, despite his status as the in- 
tended 20th highjacker on the flights that struck America on September 11, 2001, 
Mr. Qatani maintained that he was an “innocent falconer.” My understanding is 
that those on the ground at Guantanamo, who were responsible for collecting intel- 
ligence from the detainees, were frustrated by Mr. Qatani’s duplicity and lack of co- 
operation. 

In this context, I understand that the command from Guantanamo generated a 
list of additional techniques that they requested be approved for use at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba. This request was reviewed by command lawyers and command per- 
sonnel, in accordance with normal procedure. The local legal review conditioned its 
approval of the requested techniques upon the existence of certain conditions includ- 
ing legal, medical, behavioral science, and intelligence review as well as local train- 
ing of interrogators in approved methods of interrogation. These additional tech- 
niques were to be implemented and supervised by the local command and, so I and 
others understood, would be implemented in accordance with those restrictions. This 
list of requested techniques was forwarded to the Secretary for consideration. Ulti- 
mately, based upon my and others’ recommendations, the Secretary approved a sub- 
set of those requested techniques for use at Guantanamo Bay. 
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SPECIAL HANDLING OF MEMOS 

31. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haynes, Professor Philippe Sands, who testified at a 
recent Senate Judiciary Committee hearing, has written that the November 27, 
2002, Haynes memorandum on interrogation techniques received special handling. 
Professor Sands’s research shows that the memo was missing a buck slip that would 
have shown the memo’s circulation path, as is done in normal practice. Further, the 
legal review by the DOD and the DOJ that had been requested by General Hill in 
his October 25, 2002, memo to the Chairman was never documented. Did your 
memo receive special handling by you or by others? Please explain. 

Mr. Haynes. I am not familiar with this specific critique by Mr. Sands. I do not 
believe my November 27, 2002 memo was handled in a way that was inappropriate. 

32. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Mora, based on your experience in military legal prac- 
tice, did this memo receive special handling, and, if so, what does that suggest about 
the motivations of those involved? 

Mr. Mora. I am not sufficiently knowledgeable of DOD or Joint Staff document 
handling procedures or protocols to state with assurance that the November 27, 
2002, Haynes memorandum on interrogation received special or unusual handling. 
I am aware that the Joint Staff did not complete its review of General Hill’s request, 
including the legal review of the request, but I do not have enough knowledge of 
Joint Staff procedures to say whether the intervention by Secretary Rumsfeld’s staff 
to assume control of the issue was unusual or usual. Accordingly, I am unable to 
extrapolate a view on the motivations of those involved based on this fact alone. 


ARMY FIELD MANUAL STANDARDS 

33. Senator Kennedy. Mr. Mora, do you believe that the Army Field Manual 
(AFM) standards on interrogation should apply to all U.S. interrogations? 

Mr. Mora. The baseline AFM standard on interrogations is the standard that 
should apply to all interrogations conducted directly or indirectly by all agencies of 
the United States Government or anyone acting on its behalf Simply stated, the 
United States does not apply torture or cruel, inhuman, or degrading treatment to 
anyone in its direct or indirect custody or control. Violation of this treatment stand- 
ard should constitute a criminal act under Federal statutes. 

Whether the AFM (as opposed to its standards) is applied to non-DOD agencies 
is a separate issue. Because the AFM is complex and geared to the military, it is 
my view that non-DOD agencies, particularly in the intelligence and law enforce- 
ment communities, should adopt separate manuals that embody the AFM standard 
without reference to DOD-specific procedures. However, if (for political or other rea- 
sons) the choice is between applying the AFM to all agencies, on the one hand, or 
only to DOD, on the other, then I would opt for applying it across the board to all 
agencies. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Hillary Rodham Clinton 

OFFICE OF LEGAL COUNCIL MEMO 

34. Senator Clinton. Mr. Shiffrin, when did you recall first seeing the August 1, 
2002, OLC memorandum from Jay Bybee to Attorney General Gonzales regarding 
the legality of interrogation methods? 

Mr. Shiffrin. I never saw nor knew of the existence of this memorandum during 
my service at the DOD. The only OLC memorandum on the subject of interrogation 
I recall seeing was a draft opinion authored by Deputy Assistant Attorney General 
John Yoo shared with a DOD lawyers working group early in 2003. I also recall at- 
tending at least one meeting of that working group at which John Yoo was present. 

35. Senator Clinton. Mr. Shiffrin, did you discuss the memo with other lawyers 
in the General Counsel’s office at the DOD? 

Mr. Shiffrin. I never discussed the Jay Bybee memorandum with other lawyers 
in the DOD General Counsel’s office, nor do I recall discussing the draft John Yoo 
memorandum with those lawyers. 

36. Senator Clinton. Mr. Haynes, do you recall when you received the August 
1, 2002, OLC memorandum from Jay Bybee to Attorney General Gonzales regarding 
the legality of interrogation methods? 
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Mr. Haynes. I do not recall precisely when I received a copy of the August 1, 2002 
opinion interpreting 18 U.S.C. §§ 2340-2340A. Too much time has passed and I have 
now seen the memo in so many contexts that I can no longer be certain when I saw 
it for the first time. I cannot even recall whether I simply read the opinion al some 
point or whether I received a copy of the opinion and, if so, who transmitted the 
copy. I did, eventually, get a copy of that opinion, but I do not remember when I 
first got it. 

37. Senator Clinton. Mr. Haynes, do you recall who first sent you a copy of that 
memorandum? 

Mr. Haynes. Please see the answer to question 36 above. 

CONVERSATION ON WATERBOARDING 

38. Senator Clinton. Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner, in his testimony Dr. 
Ogrisseg recalls a conversation with you in which you said that individuals from 
above were asking about the utility of using the technique of waterboarding against 
the enemy. Do you recall having a conversation with Dr. Ogrisseg specifically about 
the use of waterboarding? 

Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner. I do recall a conversation on the use of phys- 
ical pressures in an offensive interrogation setting, as opposed to SERE training, 
but I do not recall the specific pressures we discussed. 

39. Senator Clinton. Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner, do you recall which indi- 
viduals from above you were referencing in that conversation? 

Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner. I was referring generally to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense (OSD) Office of the General Counsel. As I testified, Mr. Shiffrin 
had contacted our office about obtaining information. 

JULY 26, 2002, MEMO 

40. Senator Clinton. Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner, in a July 26, 2002, memo- 
randum you wrote that the purpose of the memorandum was to “answer follow-on 
questions” that resulted “from the meeting between JPRA and OSD Office of Gen- 
eral Counsel (OGC) on 25 July 02.” What can you tell us about this meeting and 
the questions it produced? 

Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner. I recall answering this question during my tes- 
timony. I was responded to OSD OGC requests for information as a result of a few 
phone conversations with Mr. Schifrin earlier in July. These led to the two memos 
written at request of OSD OGC that were supplied to OGC at the end of July. Until 
the June 2008 hearing I had never met Mr. Shiffrin. 

SEPTEMBER 29, 2004, MEMO 

41. Senator Clinton. Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner, when did you first see the 
memorandum dated September 29, 2004, from Major General James N. Soligan re- 
garding JPRA Mission Guidance? 

Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner. I believe I saw the memo the first time when 
my lawyer and I went over documents supplied to us from OGC that the staffers 
wanted to discuss during their interviews. As I testified, I had retired from my posi- 
tion at JPRA in the spring 2003. 

42. Senator Clinton. Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner, do you have any knowl- 
edge about the circumstances that led to the drafting of this memorandum? 

Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner. No. 

43. Senator Clinton. Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner, prior to your retirement, 
had any concerns been communicated to you from within the Air Force or any other 
component of DOD about the use of SERE techniques for offensive purposes in con- 
nection with DOD interrogations? 

Lieutenant Colonel Baumgartner. The use of physical pressures or other tech- 
niques to interview detainees was discussed at length. Some individuals had posi- 
tive views and some had negative views. These matters were of professional interest 
since many of the same techniques were used to train our SERE students. 
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COUNTER-RESISTANCE STRATEGY MEETING 

44. Senator Clinton. Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, can you please describe the 
chain of events that led to the creation of the October 2, 2002, counter-resistance 
strategy meeting? 

Lieutenant Colonel Beaver. I organized meetings to discuss interrogation issues 
and invited members from JTF-170 and CITF to participate in the discussions. I 
held the meetings because I thought it was important to have an exchange of ideas 
from all concerned and not just members of the Intelligence Community. I estab- 
lished a “non-attribution policy” to ensure that personnel could express their opin- 
ions without fear of retribution. I started holding these ad hoc meetings in August 
2002 when the intelligence personnel first approached me about the use of addi- 
tional interrogation techniques. 

45. Senator Clinton. Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, whose idea was it to hold the 
meeting? 

Lieutenant Colonel Beaver. See answer to question 44. 

46. Senator Clinton. Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, who organized the meeting? 

Lieutenant Colonel Beaver. I organized the meeting. 

47. Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, who invited officials from intelligence agencies to 
the meeting? 

Lieutenant Colonel Beaver. I don’t recall exactly how this happened hut I invited 
personnel from JTF-170 and CITF. I encouraged these organizations to bring any- 
one who could provide substantive input on interrogation matters. Mr. Fredman just 
happened to be at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba visiting his personnel the day this meet- 
ing was scheduled. I invited him to attend. I thought the involvement of many dif- 
ferent personnel with different backgrounds would lead to the best discussion of the 
issues — legal and policy. These were brain storming sessions and the ideas ex- 
pressed were not to be attributed to the individual but just the group’s discussion 
on that particular day. Without the establishment of a non-attribution policy it was 
unlikely that personnel would have felt comfortable expressing opinions about this 
controversial topic. 

48. Senator Clinton. Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, how many similar meetings 
were held, and when? 

Lieutenant Colonel Beaver. I don’t recall but I believe I held approximately three 
such meetings during the period August to October 2002. 

49. Senator Clinton. Lieutenant Colonel Beaver, the minutes of the counter- 
resistance strategy meeting on October 2, 2002, include a passage in which John 
Fredman is quoted as saying, “In the past when the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) has made a big deal about certain detainees, the DOD has moved 
them away from the attention of ICRC.” Are you familiar with any cases where this 
has happened, and if so, can you describe the circumstances? 

Lieutenant Colonel Beaver. I do not know. Regarding Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
the ICRC had access to interview detainees privately. The ICRC did not have a per- 
manent presence on Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. ICRC personnel usually were at Guan- 
tanamo for 6-week periods and would leave for 6-8 weeks. When the ICRC returned 
to Guantanamo for a scheduled visit, its personnel were provided an updated list 
of detainees, as necessary, by the Commander, Military Police, so that the ICRC 
could schedule its interviews with detainees. There were times when the Com- 
mander, JTF-170 and later, JTF GTMO denied the ICRC access to a particular de- 
tainee for a limited period of time for reasons of operational security. These reasons 
were discussed with the ICRC personnel by the Commander, JTF-170 and JTF 
GTMO. Sometimes, these situations were documented by memorandum. These situ- 
ations were rare. 


DISCUSSION OF interrogation METHODS 

50. Senator Clinton. Mr. Haynes, when did you become aware that CIA and De- 
fense Intelligence Agency personnel were meeting with officers at GTMO in October 
2002 to discuss interrogation methods? 

Mr. Haynes. I do not recall exactly when I first learned this information. I would 
point out, however, that it was very widely known, including among Members and 
staff of Congress, that all manner of attention and resources were being devoted to 
the difficult challenge of eliciting information from those detained at Guantanamo 
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Bay Naval Station, Cuba, throughout 2002. It also was known that many represent- 
atives of many agencies were present at Guantanamo Bay Naval Station, Cuba, and 
were actively participating in discussions regarding matters pertaining to detainees, 
including interrogation. 

51. Senator Clinton. Mr. Haynes, were you aware of those meetings at the time 
they were taking place? 

Mr. Haynes. Please see the answer to question 50 above. 


ARMED FORCES MEMOS 

52. Senator Clinton. Mr. Haynes, you testified that you had not seen the memo- 
randa from the Air Force, Army, Navy, and Marine Corps raising concerns about 
the proposed counter-resistance interrogation techniques until a month before the 
hearing. However, were you aware at any point earlier than that that those memo- 
randa had been written? 

Mr. Haynes. As I testified to at the June 17 hearing, I do not remember seeing 
the memoranda from the various Service lawyers concerning the JTF-170 request 
for additional interrogation techniques in the fall of 2002. The first time I recall see- 
ing these memoranda was at my voluntary interview with the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on April 25, 2008. Six years later, I am not sure whether I even 
knew such memoranda existed prior to that time, although I cannot rule out that 
I may have been told the memoranda existed at the time. I do not believe I was 
provided with copies of these memos before the April Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee interview, and I do not recall seeing them again until the June 17 Senate 
Armed Services Committee hearing. I would note that the memoranda were not ad- 
dressed to me and that internal Joint Staff staffing memoranda were frequently re- 
tained within the Joint Staff. 

53. Senator Clinton. Mr. Haynes, outside of your conversations with former Gen- 
eral Counsel Mora, were you aware at any point earlier than that that any of the 
four Services held the views expressed in that memorandum? 

Mr. Haynes. I would not characterize the “Services” as holding a view expressed 
in any particular memorandum. Individual lawyers from the Services apparently ex- 
pressed some preliminary views in memoranda that were part of the Joint Staff 
staffing process and were not addressed to me. It is very difficult to recall with pre- 
cision the timing of what I knew about any specific topic given the length of time 
that has passed, the number of issues I dealt with as General Counsel, and informa- 
tion concerning these topics that I have learned after the fact. I did know that there 
were concerns regarding what techniques were appropriate for detainee interroga- 
tions. It is not surprising that there would be differences of opinion on such an 
issue. I took these general concerns into consideration. I believe others did as well. 
Some of the proposed additional techniques that were ultimately approved were not 
particularly controversial. I recommended against the use of the three category III 
techniques that would have raised the most concerns. I recommended approval of 
other techniques that were less controversial, but that nevertheless with which 
some people take issue. In doing so, I attempted to strike a balance and accommo- 
date competing points of view while always adhering to applicable legal standards. 

[Whereupon, at 5:15 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. 

In June 2008, this committee held a hearing on the origins of ag- 
gressive interrogation techniques used against detainees in U.S. 
custody at Guantanamo Bay (GTMO), Abu Ghraib, and elsewhere. 
At that hearing, the committee heard how techniques such as 
stress positions, forced nudity, and sleep deprivation used in mili- 
tary survival, evasion, resistance, and escape (SERE) training to 
teach U.S. personnel to resist abusive interrogations, and based in 
part on Chinese communist techniques used during the Korean 
War to elicit false confessions, were turned on their head and au- 
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thorized at senior levels of our government for use in interrogations 
of detainees in U.S. custody. 

Today’s hearing will cover one way that those techniques made 
their way to Iraq. While some have claimed that detainee abuses 
at Abu Ghraib and elsewhere were simply the result of a few bad 
apples acting on their own, at our June hearing we heard that as 
far back as December 2001 senior Department of Defense (DOD) of- 
ficials, including General Counsel William “Jim” Haynes’ office, 
sought out information from the Joint Personnel Recovery Agency 
(JPRA), the DOD agency responsible for overseeing SERE training. 
We heard how, when he later received a request from GTMO to use 
techniques similar to those used in SERE training, Mr. Haynes ig- 
nored strong concerns, from the military Services themselves, that 
some of the techniques were illegal. He cut short an effort by the 
legal counsel to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to con- 
duct a legal and policy review of the techniques, and he rec- 
ommended that the Secretary of Defense approve most of them for 
use against detainees. 

In December 2002, Secretary Rumsfeld approved Mr. Haynes’ 
recommendation, sending the message that stripping detainees, 
placing them in stress positions, and using dogs to intimidate them 
was acceptable. Policies authorizing some of those same abusive 
techniques in Afghanistan and Iraq followed the Secretary’s deci- 
sion. 

This morning, we’ll hear how one military commander in Iraq 
sought and obtained interrogation support from JPRA, the agency 
whose expertise is in teaching soldiers to resist abusive interroga- 
tions conducted by our enemies. We’ll hear from Colonel Steven 
Kleinman, the former Director of Intelligence at JPRA’s Personnel 
Recovery Academy, and we’ll hear from retired Colonel John 
Moulton II, former Commander of JPRA. Both witnesses have been 
cooperative with the committee’s inquiry. We thank them for their 
appearance here today, and we thank them for their service to our 
Nation. 

Some new information and recently declassified documents pro- 
vide further insight into the extent to which SERE training tech- 
niques influenced detainee interrogations conducted by U.S. per- 
sonnel and the role of senior officials in approving policies author- 
izing the use of those techniques against detainees. 

At our June 17 hearing, we heard that the DOD General Coun- 
sel’s Office, led by Jim Haynes, sought advice from JPRA as far 
back as December 2001. Specifically, in mid-December 2001, Dep- 
uty General Counsel for Intelligence Richard Shiffrin solicited in- 
formation from JPRA on detainee exploitation. JPRA chief of staff. 
Lieutenant Colonel Daniel Baumgartner, responded to Mr. 
Shiffrin’s call with a six-page fax. An unclassified fax cover sheet 
addressed to Mr. Shiffrin and dated December 17, 2001, states that 
the document provided JPRA’s “spin on exploitation,” and that if 
the General Counsel’s Office needed “experts to facilitate this proc- 
ess, the JPRA stood ready to assist.” That December 2001 call from 
Mr. Shiffrin appears to have been JPRA’s first foray into what are 
called offensive interrogation operations, but other efforts soon fol- 
lowed. 
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On April 16, 2002, Dr. Bruce Jessen, who was then the senior 
SERE psychologist at JPRA, circulated a draft exploitation plan to 
the JPRA Commander, Colonel Randy Moulton, and other senior 
officials at the agency. E-mails exchanged between Dr. Jessen and 
Colonel Moulton suggest that JPRA intended to seek approval of 
the exploitation plan. 

Also in the spring of 2002, the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
sought approval from the National Security Council (NSC) to begin 
an interrogation program for high-level al Qaeda detainees. In a 
written response to questions dated September 12, 2008, which I 
sent to her in July 2008, Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice, who 
was then the National Security Advisor to the President, stated 
that in 2002 and 2003 there were meetings at the White House 
where specific CIA interrogation techniques were discussed. 

I also asked Secretary Rice whether she attended meetings 
where SERE training was discussed. Secretary Rice responded that 
she recalled being told that U.S. military personnel were subjected 
in training to “physical and psychological interrogation techniques,” 
and her legal advisor at the time, John Bellinger, said in his Sep- 
tember 12, 2008, written answers to my questions that he was 
present in meetings at the White House or the Eisenhower Execu- 
tive Office Building next door, “at which SERE training was dis- 
cussed.” 

Secretary Rice also wrote, in her September 12 response that 
John Yoo, Deputy Assistant Attorney General at the Department 
of Justice’s (DOJ) Office of Legal Counsel (OLC) provided legal ad- 
vice at several meetings that she attended, and that the DOJ’s ad- 
vice on the program “was being coordinated by Counsel to the 
President Alberto Gonzales.” She wrote that CIA’s interrogation 
program was reviewed by NSC principals, and that Secretary of 
Defense Rumsfeld participated in that review. 

Secretary Rice said that when CIA sought approval of the inter- 
rogation program, she asked Director of Central Intelligence 
George Tenet to brief the NSC principals, and asked Attorney Gen- 
eral John Ashcroft to “personally advise NSC principals whether 
the program was lawful.” 

Mr. Bellinger, her legal advisor, wrote us that he asked CIA law- 
yers to seek legal advice, not only from the OLC, but also from the 
criminal division of DOJ, which was headed at that time by Mi- 
chael Chertoff. 

The meetings referred to by Secretary Rice and Mr. Bellinger 
were not meetings between some low-level bureaucrats. These are 
the most senior officials in the United States Government, advisors 
to the President, meeting in the White House. 

Mr. Bellinger said that some of the legal analyses of proposed in- 
terrogation techniques that were prepared by DOJ referred to the 
“psychological effects of military resistance training,” and that dur- 
ing that 2002-2003 timeframe he “expressed concern that the pro- 
posed CIA interrogation techniques comply with applicable U.S. 
law, including our international obligations.” 

At our June 17 hearing, the committee heard that, in July 2002, 
prompted by a request from DOD General Counsel Jim Haynes, 
Deputy General Counsel for Intelligence Richard Shiffrin called 
JPRA and asked for a list of physical and psychological pressures 
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used in SERE training. In response to that request, on July 26 , 
2002 , JPRA provided a list of techniques that included stress posi- 
tions, water boarding, slapping, sleep disruption, and sensory dep- 
rivation. The JPRA list also made reference to a section of the 
JPRA manual that talks about “coercive pressures” including treat- 
ing a person like an animal. Mr. Shiffrin testified that part of the 
reason that the General Counsel’s Office sought the information 
was its interest in reverse-engineering the techniques for use offen- 
sively in detainee interrogations. 

At that hearing a few months ago, we also heard that in October 
2002, Major General Michael Dunlavey, the Commander at GTMO, 
requested authority to use some of the same SERE training tech- 
niques that had been on the list which JPRA provided to Mr. 
Haynes’ office in July. 

The military Services registered serious concerns about the legal- 
ity of some of the techniques in Major General Dunlavey’s request. 
Rear Admiral Jane Dalton, who was the legal counsel to the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, testified that she initiated a broad- 
based legal and policy review of the request, but, at Mr. Haynes’ 
request, her review was cut short by General Richard Myers, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff at that time. 

Mr. Haynes subsequently recommended that Secretary of De- 
fense Donald Rumsfeld approve most of the techniques in Major 
General Dunlavey’s request. Again, on December 2, 2002, Secretary 
Rumsfeld approved Mr. Haynes’ recommendation authorizing the 
use of aggressive interrogation techniques at GTMO, including 
stress positions, instilling fear through the use of dogs, and re- 
moval of clothing. 

At the June 17 hearing, we heard from then-Navy General Coun- 
sel Alberto Mora about concerns that he raised in December 2002 
and January 2003 with Mr. Haynes about interrogations at GTMO. 
We learned, from John Bellinger, the NSC Advisor, in his Sep- 
tember 12 response to my questions, that on several occasions Dep- 
uty Assistant Attorney General Bruce Swartz raised concerns with 
him about allegations of detainee abuse at GTMO. Mr. Bellinger 
wrote to me that he, in turn, raised these concerns “on several oc- 
casions with DOD officials.” 

In her September 12 response. Secretary Rice wrote that Mr. 
Bellinger also advised her “on a regular basis regarding concerns 
and issues relating to DOD detention practices and policies at 
GTMO.” She wrote that, as a result, she convened “a series of 
meetings of NSC principals in 2002 and 2003 to discuss various 
issues and concerns relating to detainees in the custody of DOD.” 

At our last hearing, I described how aggressive techniques au- 
thorized by the Secretary of Defense for use at GTMO made their 
way to Afghanistan and Iraq. Many of these same techniques were 
authorized by senior military commanders. 

Eor instance, on September 14, 2003, Lieutenant General Ri- 
cardo Sanchez, the Commander of the Combined Joint Task Eorce- 
7 in Iraq, authorized the use of dogs, stress positions, and other ag- 
gressive techniques in interrogations. In the summer of 2003, the 
commander of a special mission unit task force in Iraq went fur- 
ther. He contacted JPRA for help with interrogations. Again, 
JPRA’s expertise is in training soldiers to resist abusive interroga- 
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tions by enemies that refuse to follow the Geneva Conventions. In 
response to the commander’s request and with explicit approval 
from the U.S. Joint Forces Command (JFCOM), JPRA’s higher 
headquarters, JPRA sent an interrogation support team to Iraq. 
Colonel Kleinman, who is here with us this morning, was the team 
leader during that visit. 

Here’s some of what we know about the Iraq trip from unclassi- 
fied or declassified sources: 

The task force’s request for JPRA “interrogator support” was sub- 
mitted through official channels, and was approved by JFCOM on 
August 27, 2003. JPRA put together a three-person team to sup- 
port the request. 

On September 4, 2003, just as the JPRA team was arriving in 
Iraq, Lieutenant General Robert Wagner, the Deputy Commander 
of JFCOM, which is JPRA’s senior command, sent an e-mail to 
Colonel Moulton, the JPRA Commander, about the trip, asking, 
“What in JPRA’s charter places JPRA in the business of intel- 
ligence collection?” 

Again, just a week earlier, JFCOM had approved the trip. Colo- 
nel Moulton replied to Lieutenant General Wagner’s e-mail that 
“there is nothing in our charter or elsewhere that points us toward 
the offensive side of captivity conduct,” and that JPRA was “well 
aware of the problems associated with crossing the Rubicon into in- 
telligence collection (or anything close).” 

A second e-mail from Colonel Moulton, however, sent on Sep- 
tember 9, 2003, to the JFCOM Director of Operations stated that 
“recent history, to include discussions and training with the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency (DIA), U.S. Special Operations Command 
(SOCOM), and CIA shows that no DOD entity has a firm grasp on 
any comprehensive approach to strategic debriefing/interrogation. 
Our subject-matter experts and certain SERE psychologists cur- 
rently have the most knowledge and depth within DOD on the cap- 
tivity environment and exploitation.” 

While Colonel Moulton’s e-mail said that JPRA was “not looking 
to expand our involvement to active participation,” he noted that 
JPRA’s “potential participation is predicated solely on the request 
of the combatant commander.” 

A recently declassified summary of a 2005 interview with Colonel 
Moulton, and Colonel Moulton’s prepared statement for today’s 
hearing, both describe conversations which he had with Colonel 
Kleinman while the JPRA team was in Iraq. Colonel Moulton ac- 
knowledges telling Colonel Kleinman that the JPRA team was au- 
thorized to participate in interrogations using SERE training tech- 
niques. Colonel Moulton said he granted that authority only after 
seeking approval from JECOM. 

Colonel Kleinman has said he objected to the use of SERE train- 
ing techniques during the trip, and that he told Colonel Moulton 
both that those techniques were inconsistent with the Geneva Con- 
ventions and that granting authority for the team to use them was 
an illegal order. 

This morning, we will hear both Colonel Moulton’s and Colonel 
Kleinman’s account of those conversations and events that occurred 
during that trip. 
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Toward the end of their trip, memhers of the JPRA team pro- 
duced a draft concept of operations (CONOP) for the interrogation 
of detainees. E-mails from Captain Daniel Donovan, JFCOM Staff 
Judge Advocate, reveal some of what the CONOP proposed and 
what JPRA thought was acceptable. 

Captain Donovan, in a September 26, 2003, e-mail to Colonel 
Moulton and others at JPRA, raised a concern that techniques pro- 
posed in the CONOP would “not be legal under the Geneva Con- 
ventions.” A few days later, in an e-mail to JFCOM leadership. 
Captain Donovan reiterated his concern that a “number of the in- 
terrogation techniques suggested by JPRA in their draft CONOP 
are highly aggressive, such as the water board, and it probably 
goes without saying that if JPRA is to include such techniques in 
a CONOP they prepare for an operational unit in another area of 
responsibility, that they need to be damn sure they’re appropriate 
in both a legal and policy sense.” 

Captain Donovan added, “JPRA got its list of techniques from a 
DOD General Counsel working group report dated March 6, 2003, 
so I’m sure that they felt that their list might have already been 
‘blessed by Pentagon lawyers.’ ” 

The working group referred to by Captain Donovan’s e-mail had 
been established at Secretary Rumsfeld’s direction in January 
2003. As the committee heard at our June 17 hearing, over the 
strong objections of senior military lawyers, the working group re- 
lied on a March 14, 2003, legal opinion from DOJ’s OLC written 
by John Yoo. The working group’s final report, issued on April 4, 
2003, recommended several aggressive techniques, including re- 
moval of clothing, prolonged standing, sleep deprivation, dietary 
manipulation, hooding, increased anxiety through the use of a de- 
tainee’s aversions, like dogs, and face and stomach slaps. While the 
final working group report did not mention SERE, many of the 
techniques it recommended were strikingly similar to techniques 
used in JPRA’s SERE training. 

Captain Donovan’s e-mail said that the techniques which were 
approved by Secretary Rumsfeld for use at GTMO in April 2003 
were not the same as those in the working group report, and said 
that what the Secretary had approved was more restrictive. As we 
heard at our June 17 hearing. Secretary Rumsfeld’s April 2003 
memo to the U.S. Southern Command (SOUTHCOM), GTMO’s 
higher headquarters, was silent on most of the techniques in the 
working group’s report. The Secretary’s memo said that if tech- 
niques beyond the 24 that he specifically authorized were required, 
SOUTHCOM should “provide a written request describing the pro- 
posed technique, recommending safeguards and the rationale for 
applying it with an identified detainee.” We heard at our last hear- 
ing that one such request arrived at the Pentagon just a few 
months later and was approved by the Secretary. 

Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld’s original December 2, 2002, au- 
thorization of aggressive interrogation techniques, including stress 
positions, use of dogs, and removing detainees’ clothing, and his 
working group’s April 2003 recommendation of many other addi- 
tional aggressive techniques conveyed the message that senior offi- 
cials felt that the physical pressures and degrading tactics were ap- 
propriate for use during interrogations of detainees in U.S. military 
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custody. Many of the aggressive techniques that the Secretary ap- 
proved in December 2002, including the three that I just men- 
tioned — stripping detainees, putting them in stress positions, and 
using dogs to intimidate them — were used against detainees at Abu 
Ghraib. 

However, even the public disclosure of abuses at Abu Ghraib ap- 
parently did not eliminate interest in using SERE specialists to 
provide advice on interrogations. The DOD Inspector General (IG) 
said in its 2006 report that it was only after a request to send a 
JPRA team to Afghanistan in 2004 that JFCOM finally issued 
guidance that the use of SERE for offensive purposes lies outside 
the roles and responsibilities of JPRA. 

I see that there are no other Senators here for an opening state- 
ment so I’m going to call first on Colonel Moulton. 

If you would provide us with your statement. Again, thank you 
so much for being with us and for your cooperation with this com- 
mittee. 

STATEMENT OF COL. JOHN R. MOULTON II, USAF (RET.), 

FORMER COMMANDER, JOINT PERSONNEL RECOVERY 

AGENCY 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, thank you for allow- 
ing me to appear before your committee today. The issue of treat- 
ment of detainees in U.S. custody is a critically important matter, 
and I’m pleased to provide information and testimony relative to 
the questions raised in the memo to me, dated September 12. 

In accordance with the committee’s specific request, I have writ- 
ten testimony addressing my recollections of the events cited in 
that memo. 

I do want to take this opportunity to say that I’ve read some of 
Colonel Kleinman’s previous testimony and some of the papers he 
had written, and I feel that we are pretty much of one mind when 
it comes to the treatment of detainees in U.S. custody. I commend 
his service and contribution to this important effort. 

I’d like to provide a brief background on my service to the United 
States, focusing particularly on my time and efforts at JPRA. 

I graduated from the United States Air Force Academy in 1978 
and spent the first 10 years of my career flying operational jobs 
with WC-130S and rescue HC-130s. From 1989 to 2000, I served 
in various command and staff positions, twice at the Air Staff. I 
was a research fellow at Georgetown University, where I taught 
American defense policy. I was also a legislative liaison for SOCOM 
and held the positions of director of operations and commander for 
operational squadrons. 

In July 2000, I was assigned as the Deputy Commander of JPRA, 
and assumed command in March 2001. I served as commander 
until September 2004, and retired in December of that year. 

JPRA’s mission is to shape personnel recovery for DOD inter- 
agency and partner nations to enable commanders, forces, and indi- 
viduals to effectively accomplish their personnel recovery respon- 
sibilities. As part of that mission, JPRA provides training to DOD 
personnel on critical tasks essential to SERE. JPRA’s mission has 
never been to conduct interrogations of captured personnel, nor 
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were the JPRA personnel that I commanded trained to do that mis- 
sion. 

Commanding the professional men and women of JPRA was, 
without a doubt, the most rewarding assignment of my career. The 
value of the myriad services performed by that agency is unparal- 
leled and is only superceded by the commitment of the men and 
women working there. 

Upon assuming command, I had three primary goals for my com- 
mand tenure. The first of those was to restructure the organization 
to mirror that of other joint organizations. This restructuring in- 
cluded placing uniformed personnel in charge of directorates which 
had previously been headed by government civilians. I determined 
this restructuring to be critical to the accountability associated 
with our many varied missions. 

My second priority was to create the Personnel Recovery Acad- 
emy using our training facilities at Fairchild Air Force Base as the 
nucleus for that. I also wanted to create a uniformed command po- 
sition equivalent to that of squadron commander to oversee their 
programs and to report directly to me. 

Due to the geographic separation and the different missions from 
the JPRA headquarters, I determined it was necessary to have full- 
time oversight by a uniformed officer. That change had nothing to 
do with any old perceptions I had of the personnel working at Fair- 
child Air Force Base. I believed it would provide them with more 
unit identity and cohesion. 

My third priority was to create a core captivity curriculum that 
would bring all the Service survival schools together with one 
standardized approach to SERE training. 

After the events of September 11, 2001, JPRA refocused its at- 
tention on the training curriculum and personnel recovery planning 
essential to support the warfighter in a new and ambiguous oper- 
ating environment. With operations in Afghanistan and, later, Iraq, 
we immediately became focused on developing new area survival 
and evasion charts, “pointy-talkies,” which are cards that help us 
communicate with indigenous, mostly illiterate personnel, and also 
to develop a survival crib sheet for deploying soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen who had not previously had SERE training. 

Permission was especially difficult during this time, because we 
were faced, for the first time in history, with a conflict where our 
Armed Eorces were in an operational environment where they 
could find themselves detained as either prisoners of war (POWs), 
peacetime governmental detainees, or hostages. Each of these situ- 
ations requires the detainee to comport himself differently, and 
there are different legal ramifications with each scenario and how 
U.S. personnel are trained to interact with their captors. 

Synthesizing these requirements into something that junior 
servicemembers focused on their primary mission could easily un- 
derstand and retain was our most critical task. The requirement 
resulted in a significant increase in deployment operations tempo 
for JPRA to ensure that all forces were trained properly. 

As Commander of JPRA, I reported directly to the Commander 
of JECOM. On a day-to-day basis, I worked through the chief of 
staff or the director of operations, the J-3. 
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As had been my direction when I had assumed command of 
JPRA, all requests for support would be forwarded through 
JFCOM, who would then task JPRA after their review and ap- 
proval. The JFCOM J-3 had an officer and a J-35 who was directly 
responsible for dealing with the requests from other combatant 
commands and Services that the JPRA support. 

While JPRA routinely provided support teams in theater to con- 
duct SERE training and also supported other DOD organizations 
with subject-matter experts on captivity psychology and counter-re- 
sistance, prior to September 2003 I’m not aware of any other direct 
support to interrogation operations in the field. 

Throughout my tenure, I had discussions with JFCOM leader- 
ship about our mission and my reservations about extending sup- 
port to interrogation operations. I believe there is a consensus 
among JFCOM leadership and my staff that JPRA as an organiza- 
tion was limited by its authorities. There was also a common agree- 
ment that the only personnel within DOD with subject-matter ex- 
pertise on captivity psychology and counter-resistance were the 
training instructors assigned to JPRA in the Service SERE schools. 

The dilemma we faced was how to provide support in these 
areas, while not extending past JPRA’s charter. My recommenda- 
tion to senior leadership at JFCOM, as early as February 2002, 
was to provide support requests by having individual Service sub- 
ject-matter experts. This approach was endorsed by JFCOM and 
followed throughout my tenure and command. 

I believe now, as I did during these events, that JPRA should not 
be in the business of conducting interrogations or interrogator 
training. Our personnel were not trained interrogators, and JPRA 
is not organized, trained, and equipped to perform that mission. 
However, the unique knowledge and expertise of the JPRA profes- 
sionals did provide invaluable support for DOD’s intelligence collec- 
tion efforts. At the time, the confluence of events, especially the in- 
fusion of unlawful combatants into the conflict, the lack of clear 
guidance on their legal status in written operating procedures, and 
the lack of knowledge within the Intelligence Community about the 
psychology of captivity required tough decisions to be made. I be- 
lieve that JPRA’s efforts expanded the knowledge of captivity psy- 
chology, which led to improvements in the collection of actual 
human intelligence. 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak today, and look forward to 
answering any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Colonel Moulton follows:] 

Prepared Statement Col. John R. Moulton II (Ret.), USAF 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the committee. Thank you for allowing 
me to appear before your committee today. The issue of treatment of detainees in 
U.S. custody is a critically important matter and I am pleased to provide informa- 
tion and testimony relative to the questions raised in your memo to me dated Sep- 
tember 12, 2008. 

In accordance with the committee’s specific request, my written testimony today 
addresses my recollections of: (1) Joint Personnel Recovery Agency (JPRA) support 
to the Special Mission Unit Task Force (SMU TF) operations, including the Sep- 
tember 2003 assistance visit to the SMU TF; (2) the purpose of the September 2003 
visit; (3) any discussions I had with the SMU TF Commander relative to that visit; 
(4) any discussions I had with the JPRA Team Chief during that visit; (5) authori- 
ties granted to the JPRA team during that visit; and (6) any discussions I had with 
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the U.S. Joint Forces Command (JFCOM) relative to the September 2003 visit to 
the SMU TF and other JPRA assistance to interrogation operations. 

Before I address these specific questions, I would like to provide a brief back- 
ground on my service in the United States Air Force, particularly focusing on my 
time and efforts at JPRA. I graduated from the United States Air Force Academy 
in 1978 and spent the first 10 years of my career in various operational positions 
as a navigator in weather WC-130s and search and rescue HC-130s. From 1989 to 
2000, I served in various command and staff positions to include two assignments 
to Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, National Defense Fellow at Georgetown University, 
legislative liaison for the U.S. Special Operations Command, and Director of Oper- 
ations and Commander of Operational squadrons. In July 2000, I was assigned as 
the Deputy Commander of JPRA and assumed command in March 2001. I served 
as the Commander of JPRA until September 2004 and retired from Active Duty in 
December 2004. 

JPRA’s mission is to shape Personnel Recovery (PR) for the DOD, interagency, 
and partner nations and to enable commanders, forces, and individuals, to effec- 
tively accomplish their Personnel Recovery responsibilities. As part of that mission 
JPRA provides training to DOD personnel on critical tasks essential to survive, 
evade, resist, and escape captivity. JPRA’s mission has never been to conduct inter- 
rogations of captured personnel nor were the JPRA personnel that I commanded 
trained to do that mission. 

Commanding the professional men and women of JPRA was without a doubt the 
most rewarding assignment of my career. The value of the myriad services per- 
formed by that agency in support of the Department of Defense (DOD) is dwarfed 
only by the commitment of the men and women working there. Upon assuming com- 
mand I had three primary goals for my command tenure. First I wanted to restruc- 
ture the organization to mirror that of other joint commands. This restructuring in- 
cluded placing uniformed personnel in charge of directorates, most of which were 
previously headed by government civilians. I determined this restructuring to be 
critical to the accountability associated with our many varied missions. My second 
priority was to create a Personnel Recovery Academy (PRA) using our training fa- 
cilities at Fairchild Air Force Base (AFB), WA, as the nucleus and to create a uni- 
formed command position equivalent to that of a squadron commander to oversee 
their programs and report directly to me. Due to geographic separation and dif- 
ference in mission from the JPRA headquarters, I determined it was necessary to 
have full-time oversight by a uniformed officer. This change had nothing to do with 
any ill perceptions of the personnel working at Fairchild AFB, but rather I believed 
it would provide them with more unit identity and cohesion. My third priority was 
to create a core captivity curriculum that would bring all the service survival 
schools together with one standardized approach to survival, evasion, resistance, 
and escape (SERE) training. 

After the events of September 11, 2001, JPRA refocused its attention on the train- 
ing curriculum and personnel recovery planning essential to support the warfighter 
in new and ambiguous operating environments. With operations in Afghanistan 
(and again later for Iraq) we immediately became focused on developing new area 
survival and evasion charts, “pointy-talkies” (cards that allowed DOD personnel to 
communicate with indigenous personnel), and trying to develop a survival crib sheet 
for deploying soldiers, sailors, and airmen who had not previously received any 
SERE training. 

JPRA’s mission was especially difficult during this time because we were faced 
for the first time in the history of the United States with a conflict where our Armed 
Forces were in an operational environment where they could find themselves de- 
tained as prisoners of war, peacetime governmental detainees, or hostages. Each of 
these situations requires the detainee to comport himself differently. There are dif- 
ferent legal ramifications with each scenario and how U.S. personnel are trained to 
interact with their captors is also different. Synthesizing these requirements into 
something junior servicemembers — focused on their primary missions — could easily 
understand and retain was our most critical task. This requirement resulted in a 
significant increase deployment operations tempo for JPRA to ensure all forces were 
trained properly. 

As the JPRA Commander, I reported directly to Commander, JFCOM. On a daily 
basis, I worked with the Command primarily through the Chief of Staff and the Di- 
rector of Operations (J-3). As had been my direction to JPRA staff upon assuming 
command, all requests for JPRA assistance were required to be forwarded through 
JFCOM who would then task JPRA after their review and approval. The JFCOM 
J-3 had an officer in the J-35 who was directly responsible for dealing with the re- 
quests from other combatant commanders and the Services for JPRA support. 
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While JPRA routinely provided support teams in theater to conduct SERE train- 
ing and also supported other DOD organizations with subject matter experts (SMEs) 
on captivity psychology and counterresistance prior to September 2003, I am not 
aware of any other direct support to interrogation operations in the field. Through- 
out my tenure, I had discussions with JFCOM leadership about our mission and my 
reservations about extending support to interrogation operations, I believe there was 
consensus among JFCOM leadership and my staff that JPRA as an organization 
that was limited by its authorities. There was also common agreement that the only 
personnel within DOD with subject matter expertise on captivity psychology and 
counter-resistance were the training instructors assigned to JPRA and the Service 
SERE schools. The dilemma we faced was how to provide support on these areas 
while not extending past JPRA’s charter. My recommendation to senior leadership 
at JFCOM as early as February 2002 was to support requests by having individuals 
serve as SMEs. This approach was endorsed by JFCOM and followed throughout my 
tenure in command. 

The request for support from the SMU TF came in late July or early August 2003 
when I received a call from the TF Commander. We had served together off and 
on during our careers. The purpose of his call was to enlist JPRA’s assistance in 
identifying resistance techniques being used by some of the high value target de- 
tainees they were capturing. I relayed to the TF commander that if he wanted as- 
sistance he would have to request SME support through the proper channels. In this 
case the request went through the U.S. Central Command chain of command, to the 
Joint Staff, and then down through JFCOM to JPRA. 

After receiving the call from the SMU TF Commander, I notified the JFCOM J- 
3. In the follow-up e-mail to the J-3, dated September 9, 2003. I reiterated and 
clarified my intent not to pursue an expansive JPRA role (to avoid the risk of mis- 
sion creep). When the request for support came down from JFCOM, we identified 
a three person team to deploy. I specifically asked by name for Lieutenant Colonel 
Kleinman to lead the group so I would have an experienced, uniformed officer on 
the ground. JFCOM leadership was briefed and after their approval the team de- 
parted. 

At some point during the trip, I was called by Lieutenant Colonel Kleinman on 
my secure phone at my personal residence. Lieutenant Colonel Kleinman relayed 
that the SMU TF wanted training on counterresistance measures, something we 
had not planned for. I asked Lieutenant Colonel Kleinman what the legal status of 
the detainees was and what techniques the TF wanted to see demonstrated. I was 
told that the detainees were designated unlawful combatants and that the tech- 
niques being requested were ones used by JPRA personnel during SERE training. 
Lieutenant Colonel Kleinman did mention he had some reservations and I asked 
him to talk with the TF legal adviser. I then discussed the request with JFCOM 
senior leadership. The decision was made to have Lieutenant Colonel Kleinman 
check again with the SMU TF legal advisor and support, if the request for training 
was given the okay. 

Later, I received another request from Lieutenant Colonel Kleinman. He said the 
TF was now asking for the JPRA instructors to demonstrate the counterresistance 
techniques with a detainee. Again Lieutenant Colonel Kleinman expressed his con- 
cern. I again contacted JFCOM leadership and relayed the request and Lieutenant 
Colonel Kleinman’s concerns. The JFCOM decision was to permit the demonstra- 
tions to proceed, but only after coordinating with the TF legal adviser. I relayed this 
to Lieutenant Colonel Kleinman who again voiced his concern. I relayed the direc- 
tions from JFCOM and said something to the effect that he was there on the ground 
and if he thought it was going beyond what he felt comfortable with that he could 
make the call on whether to proceed. 

At some point during the demonstration. Lieutenant Colonel Kleinman did inter- 
cede and stopped it. Shortly thereafter, the JPRA personnel were sent back home. 
I called the TF commander back to inquire about the support provided by my team 
and he indicated the team had delivered to his expectations and that he was satis- 
fied with the support he got. I asked for and got after action reports from all the 
team members. While recollections differed, I got the sense from these reports that 
the TF Director of Intelligence (J-2) desired more participation from the deployed 
personnel than they were prepared to provide and the mission was terminated. I 
had no further contact with the TF commander on this matter after I got his feed- 
back. 

I do not recall providing a formal debriefing to JFCOM leadership, but the trip 
was covered in my weekly classified updates to JFCOM Commander. The after ac- 
tion reports were forwarded to JFCOM through secure channels to the J-35. 

I believe now, as I did during these events, that JPRA should not be in the busi- 
ness of conducting interrogations or interrogator training. Our personnel were not 
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trained interrogators and JPRA is not organized, manned, or equipped to perform 
that mission. However, the unique knowledge and expertise of JPRA professionals 
did provide invaluable support to DOD’s intelligence collection efforts. At the time, 
the confluence of events, especially the infusion of unlawful combatants into the con- 
flict, the lack of clear guidance on their legal status and written operating proce- 
dures, and the lack of knowledge within the Intelligence Community about the psy- 
chology of captivity required tough decisions to be made. I believe that JPRA’s ef- 
forts expanded the knowledge of captivity psychology which led to improvements in 
the collection of actionable human intelligence. I appreciate the opportunity to speak 
with you today and look forward to answering any questions you may have. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Colonel. We’ll put your 
entire statement in the record. I noted that you shortened it. 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. If there’s no objection, we’ll put the entire 
statement in the record. 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Kleinman? 

STATEMENT OF COL. STEVEN M. KLEINMAN, USAER, FORMER 

DIRECTOR OF INTELLIGENCE, PERSONNEL RECOVERY 

ACADEMY, JOINT PERSONNEL RECOVERY AGENCY 

Colonel Kleinman. Mr. Chairman, it’s a pleasure and certainly 
an honor to appear before you today, and I thank you for the invi- 
tation. 

The military resume that I submitted along with my written 
statement, I offer up as the bona fides for a career that was in- 
volved with human intelligence, interrogation, special survival 
training, and special operations, and I hope that supports the credi- 
bility of the statements and observations that I make today. 

Clearly, of particular interest to the committee are the events 
that transpired in conjunction with the deployment of the JPRA 
team in September 2003 to Iraq, but I must admit that the prob- 
lematic event was just symptomatic of much larger issues that 
transcend any single command. But, I think, in sifting through the 
answer to a single question, we might uncover some very sur- 
prising and useful truths. The question is: Why did the special op- 
erations community feel that it was necessary and appropriate to 
request interrogation support from a command that you’ve pointed 
out has a mission of not interrogation, but providing resistance to 
interrogation training? 

To adequately address that question, I need to detail several con- 
tributing events that began after the horrific attacks on September 
11 and our invasion of Iraq in 2003. 

The Armed Forces and intelligence services of this country were 
shifting their focus from a conventional strategic threat to one de- 
fined as asymmetric and operational. But, much about that new 
threat was unavailable through our strength in technical intel- 
ligence. Surprising to most, that gap was filled by the interrogation 
of detainees. We are now literally face to face with an enemy that 
most described as unlike any we’d ever encountered. A stereotyped 
caricature of this enemy soon emerged and it did not take long for 
us to decide that special treatment, including the so-called en- 
hanced interrogation methods, were required, even though those 
were prohibited by the standards of conduct that we previously ad- 
hered to. 
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From the beginning, there was incredible pressure placed on in- 
terrogators to elicit actionable information — information that oper- 
ators can act upon within a 24 - to 48-hour cycle — from almost 
every individual that we took into custody. Some of these detainees 
were complicit, and some were innocent. Some were truly knowl- 
edgeable, and some were truly clueless. Nonetheless, we erred in 
simply pressing interrogation and interrogators beyond the edge of 
the envelope. As a result, interrogation was no longer an intel- 
ligence collection method; rather, in many cases it had morphed 
into a form of punishment for those who would not cooperate. 

We sent very young, very inexperienced interrogators to collect 
this intelligence. We asked them to do that in an asymmetric 
battlespace, even though they were trained for a Cold War tactical 
model. We matched them against detainees about whom we know 
so little. So, we should not be surprised that the results were less 
than optimal. 

When this proved ineffective in producing the type of actionable 
intelligence that senior leaders required, other viable strategies, 
such as those I hope to be able to outline today, were ignored or 
rejected as irrelevant in this new battlespace in the 21st century. 
Instead, we opted to do more of the same, only now we have 
ratcheted up the pressure, and in some cases to an alarming de- 
gree. 

We had the choice of getting smarter or getting tougher. Unfortu- 
nately, we chose the latter. Nonetheless, the intelligence shortfall 
continued, and operational commanders demanded more intel- 
ligence. 

The resourceful special operations community, to which I’m as- 
signed right now, then sought solutions outside the Intelligence 
Community. With clear memories of their experiences during inten- 
sive resistance to interrogation exercises that are a key part of 
SERE training, their search led them to the cadre of very talented 
survival instructors who demonstrated exceptional skill in con- 
ducting interrogations using the high pressure, often threatening 
tactic deployed by countries that were not signatories to the Gene- 
va Convention. These special operators were understandably im- 
pressed by the ability of these instructors to compel compliance 
with both force and subterfuge. 

To the nonintelligence officer, the transfer of SERE methods 
from the training environment to real-world operations seemed a 
logical option. However, several critical factors were overlooked. 
First, many of the methods used in SERE training are based on 
what was once known as a communist interrogation model; a sys- 
tem designed to physically and psychologically debilitate a person, 
a detainee, as a means of gaining compliance. Second, the model’s 
primary objective was to compel a prisoner to generate propaganda, 
not provide intelligence. Third, it was expressly designed to mirror 
a program whose methods were considered in the west as violations 
of the Geneva Convention. 

The problems with employing SERE techniques in the interroga- 
tion of detainees did not stop there. I want to emphasize, Mr. 
Chairman, that the survival instructors are some of the most dedi- 
cated professionals in the Armed Forces. Their tireless work is in 
support of a single mission, and that is to help others return with 
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honor. But, I’d be remiss if I did not make abundantly clear that 
they are not interrogators. While there’s much in common between 
interrogation and teaching resistance to interrogation, there are 
very profound differences. Survival instructors, for example, oper- 
ate in the domestic environment with students who share a lan- 
guage and a culture. In contrast, interrogators operate worldwide, 
interacting with foreign nationals, often across a very substantial 
cultural and linguistic divide. If questions arise about a student’s 
veracity in the course of role play, the survival instructor need only 
call the student’s unit of assignment to verify the information. 
Clearly, that’s not an option for an interrogator for whom detecting 
deception is a critical skill. 

While resistance to interrogation role play is limited in duration, 
frequency, and scope, interrogations of custodial detainees may last 
hours and continue over a span of months. 

Finally, the survival instructor’s focus is on the performance of 
the student, not collecting information. An interrogator must dog- 
gedly pursue and record every detail of intelligence information de- 
tainees possess. With little expertise in interrogation operations at 
the senior level — and it should be noted that the CIA did not get 
involved in interrogation until after September 11 — the legal, oper- 
ational, and moral factors that should govern the employment of 
SERE methods went largely unrecognized. There were very few in- 
ternal safeguards that should have maintained a clear separation 
between these two activities. 

It is this lack of expertise at the senior level that provides the 
final piece of the puzzle. As an experienced interrogator and a 
former director of the Air Force Combat Interrogation Course, I am 
acutely aware of how the laws of armed conflict apply to interroga- 
tion of detainees. Therefore, I was stunned upon my return from 
Iraq at the number of senior officers who challenged my on-the- 
ground assessment of the unlawful interrogation methods with the 
argument that psychologically and physically punishing interroga- 
tions are precisely what they would expect had they found them- 
selves captured. In a sense, they deferred the standards to the 
enemy. 

In summary, the following are the key factors contributing to our 
current state of affairs: 

Number one, our approach to interrogation has failed to keep 
pace with our understanding of the operational environment or 
with knowledge of the behavioral sciences. In addition, interroga- 
tion continues to be viewed as a simple task that we can assign to 
our most junior military personnel. 

Number two, pressed to find a solution to the critical intelligence 
shortfall, special operators followed their professional instincts. 
They could not wait for the intelligence community to catch up. 

Number three, the lack of expertise at the senior level in man- 
aging and conducting interrogation was a single point of failure 
that facilitated the introduction of SERE techniques into the rep- 
ertoire of allowable interrogation methods. As a result, adversaries 
and allies alike have accused this Nation of gross violations of the 
Geneva Convention and of violating the basic human rights of 
those in detention. The geostrategic consequences are likely to last 
decades. 
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Mr. Chairman, I’m hopeful that we might leverage our collective 
wisdom, expertise, and sense of justice to finally take steps nec- 
essary to revisit and refine our policies on the handling and inter- 
rogation of detainees in a manner that reflects the best of Amer- 
ica’s core values. Having had the honor of interviewing a number 
of World War Il-era interrogators who set the standard for both 
operational effectiveness and propriety, I can tell you this; mem- 
bers of that great generation are watching us carefully. We walk 
in their shadows. Let us give them one more reason to be proud 
of their country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Colonel Kleinman follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Col. Steven M. Kleinman, USAFR 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, it is an honor to ap- 
pear before you today. 

The military resume submitted to the committee along with my written statement 
recounts a career invested in human intelligence, interrogation, special survival 
training, and special operations. I offer that as bona fides for the observations and 
recommendations I will provide today. 

Of particular interest to the committee are the actions that transpired in conjunc- 
tion with the deployment of the Joint Personnel Recovery Agency (JPRA) team to 
Baghdad in September 2003. That problematic event was, in my view, symptomatic 
of much larger issues that transcend any single command. However, in sifting 
through the answer to a single question, we might uncover some surprising truths: 

Why did the special operations community find it necessary — and appro- 
priate — to request interrogation support from an organization whose mis- 
sion was, and is, to teach resistance to interrogation? 

To adequately address this question, I need to outline a series of contributing 
events that began shortly after the horrific attacks of September 11, 2001, and the 
invasion of Iraq in March 2003. At that time, the Nation’s Armed Forces and intel- 
ligence services were struggling to shift the focus from a conventional and strategic 
threat to one defined as asymmetric and operational. Much about this new adver- 
sary, however, could not be gathered through our edge in technical intelligence. In 
a surprise to many, this critical gap was filled by the interrogation of detainees. 

We were literally face-to-face with an enemy described as unlike any we had pre- 
viously encountered. A stereotyped caricature of our adversary soon emerged and it 
did not take long for us to determine that he required special treatment, including 
so-called enhanced interrogation techniques that were prohibited under the stand- 
ards of conduct we hewed to in the past. 

From the beginning, there was incredible pressure on interrogators to elicit ac- 
tionable intelligence from practically every individual we took into custody. Some of 
these detainees were complicit, others innocent; some were knowledgeable, some 
truly clueless. In far too many cases, we simply erred in pressing interrogation and 
interrogators beyond the edge of the envelope. As a result, interrogation was no 
longer an intelligence collection method; rather, it had morphed into a form of pun- 
ishment for those who wouldn’t cooperate. 

We sent very young and inexperienced interrogators to collect intelligence. We 
tasked them to do so in an asymmetric battlespace using a Cold War tactical inter- 
rogation model. We matched them against detainees about whom we seemed to 
know so little. Should we have then been surprised with less than optimal results? 

When this approach proved ineffective in producing the type of actionable intel- 
ligence required by senior leaders, other viable strategies — such as those I’ll de- 
scribe in a moment — were ignored or rejected as irrelevant in the “unique” battle- 
ground of the new century. We instead opted for more of the same, except the pres- 
sure would be ratcheted up ... in some cases to an alarming degree. When pre- 
sented with the choice of getting smarter or getting tougher, we chose the latter. 
Nonetheless, the intelligence shortfall continued and left commanders demanding 
more. 

I’d like to briefly segue to a relevant event that took place this summer. I was 
privileged to join 14 of America’s most accomplished intelligence and law enforce- 
ment professionals in an intensive discussion of best practices in interrogation. Rep- 
resenting the Central Intelligence Agency, the Department of Defense, and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, we collectively represented 350 years of operational ex- 
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perience in conducting thousands of interrogations and debriefings. Our respective 
professional experiences led us to a single, emphatic conclusion: the most effective 
method for consistently eliciting accurate and comprehensive information from even 
the most defiant individuals — to include terrorists and insurgents — was through a 
patient, systematic, and culturally enlightened effort to build an operationally useful 
relationship. Similarly, we shared the belief that coercive tactics that relied on psy- 
chological, emotional, and/or physical pressures were, in the long run, not only inef- 
fective but also counterproductive. 

Ironically, this long-overdue conclave was hosted not by the U.S. Intelligence 
Community, but by Human Rights First, a remarkable organization with a vision 
that our recommendations might constructively inform government policy. 

Independent from that affair, the resourceful special operations community sought 
solutions outside the Intelligence Community. With clear memories of their experi- 
ences during intensive resistance to interrogation exercises that are a key element 
of survival, evasion, resistance, and escape (SERE) training, their search led them 
to the cadre of talented survival instructors who had demonstrated exceptional skill 
in conducting interrogations using the high-pressure, often threatening tactics em- 
ployed by countries that are not signatories to the Geneva Convention. The special 
operators were understandably impressed with the ability of these instructors to 
compel compliance with both force and subterfuge. 

To the nonintelligence officer, the transfer of SERE methods from the training en- 
vironment to real-world operations seemed a logical option. Several critical factors, 
however, were overlooked. First, many of the methods used in SERE training are 
based on what was once known as the Communist Interrogation Model, a system 
designed to physically and psychologically debilitate a detainee as a means of gain- 
ing compliance. Second, that model’s primary objective was to compel a prisoner to 
generate propaganda not intelligence. Third, it was expressly designed to mirror a 
program that employed methods of interrogation considered by the West to be viola- 
tions of the Geneva Conventions. 

The problems with employing SERE techniques in the interrogation of detainees 
do not stop there. I want to emphasize that survival instructors are some of the 
most dedicated professionals in Armed Forces. Their tireless work supports a noble 
mission: to prepare others to return with honor. I would be remiss, though, if I did 
not make one point abundantly clear: survival instructors are not interrogators. 
While interrogation and teaching resistance to interrogation have much in common, 
they are nonetheless profoundly different activities. 

• Survival instructors operate in a domestic training environment and 
share both a language and culture with the students they teach. In con- 
trast, interrogators are involved in worldwide operations and interact with 
foreign nationals across an often substantial cultural and linguistic divide. 

• If questions arise about the student’s veracity during role-play, a survival 
instructor need only call the student’s unit of assignment to verify the infor- 
mation. Clearly, this is not an option for an interrogator for whom detecting 
deception is a critical skill. 

• While interrogation role-play is limited in duration, frequency, and scope, 
interrogations of custodial detainees may last hours and continue over a 
span of months. 

• The survival instructor’s focus is not on information but the performance 
of the student while the interrogator must doggedly pursue — and record — 
every detail of intelligence information a detainee possesses. 

With little expertise in interrogation operations at the senior levels — and it must 
be noted that the Central Intelligence Agency only became involved in interrogation 
after September 11 — the legal, operational, and even moral concerns about the em- 
ployment of SERE methods went largely unrecognized. There were few internal 
safeguards that should have maintained a clear separation between these two ac- 
tivities. 

It is this lack of expertise that provides the final piece of the puzzle. As an experi- 
enced interrogator and former director of the Air Eorce Combat Interrogation 
Course, I am acutely aware of how the laws of armed conflict apply to the interroga- 
tion of detainees. I was therefore stunned upon my return from Iraq at the number 
of times senior officers challenged my on-the-ground assessment of unlawful interro- 
gation methods with the argument that psychologically and physically punishing in- 
terrogations are acceptable because that is how they would expect to be treated if 
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captured by the enemy. In other words, they deferred to the adversary in setting 
standards of conduct. ^ 

In summary, the following are the key factors contributing to our current state: 

1. Our approach to interrogation has not kept pace with our under- 
standing of the operational environment nor with current knowledge in the 
behavioral sciences. In addition, interrogation continues to be viewed as a 
relatively simple task that can be assigned to our most junior military per- 
sonnel. 

2. Pressed to find a solution to a critical intelligence shortfall, special op- 
erators followed their professional instincts. They could not wait for the in- 
telligence community to respond. 

3. A lack of expertise at the senior levels in managing and conducting in- 
terrogation operations was a single point of failure that facilitated the in- 
troduction of SERE techniques into the repertoire of allowable interrogation 
methods. 

As a result, adversaries and allies alike have accused this nation of gross viola- 
tions of the Geneva Conventions and of violating the basic human rights of detain- 
ees in our custody. The geostrategic consequences are likely to last decades. 

Mr. Chairman, I am hopeful we might leverage our collective wisdom, expertise, 
and sense of justice to finally take the steps necessary to revisit and refine our poli- 
cies on the handling and interrogation of detainees in a manner that reflects the 
best of America’s core values. 

Having interviewed a number of World War Il-era interrogators who set the 
standard for both operational effectiveness and propriety, I can tell you this: mem- 
bers of that Greatest Generation are watching us carefully; we walk in their shad- 
ow. Let us give them one more reason to be proud of their country. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Colonel, very much. 

Colonel Kleinman, let me start with you. You went to Iraq with 
a team of two others, so there were three of you in the JPRA team. 
Is that correct? 

Colonel Kleinman. That’s correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. When you got there, that was during the week 
of September 4, 2003? Does that sound right? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. When you got there, you raised concerns, as I 
understand it, about the interrogation tactics which were being em- 
ployed against detainees in our custody, and called Colonel 
Moulton. Is that correct. Colonel Kleinman? 

Colonel Kleinman. Not exactly, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Oh. Well then, what happened? 

Colonel Moulton. I observed a number of what I thought were 
abuses, and during at least one interrogation, I intervened and 
stopped it. This is before I fed it back to Colonel Moulton, because 
I didn’t think there were systemic problems. I did talk to the Cap- 
tain who was in charge of the J-2X, which is a position responsible 
for overseeing interrogation and human intelligence operations and 
counterintelligence. His quote was, ‘Your judgment is my judg- 
ment.” So, I stopped the interrogation. I did feief the task force 
commander of what I did and why. He had absolutely no reserva- 
tions about that action. 

Chairman Levin. The task force commander was whom? 

Colonel Kleinman. I’ve been briefed, sir. I’m not sure if I’m 


^The Lexington Principles on the Rights of Detainees, a project of the Washington and Lee 
University School of Law, sets forth an excellent examination of the international legal stand- 
ards with respect to the treatment of detainees. The Lexington Principles was produced by an 
association of legal scholars, military officers, and representatives of a cross-section of related 
disciplines who seek to implement the 9/11 Commission’s recommendation that America engage 
the international community on issues that include minimum standards for prisoner detention 
and treatment. Additional information may be found at <http://law.wlu.edu/lexingtonprinciples/ 
>. 
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Chairman Levin. All right. Let me ask you this question. You 
witnessed an interrogation that you thought was abusive? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Can you describe what you saw? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. Very simply. I walked into an inter- 
rogation room all painted in black with a spotlight on the detainee. 
Behind the detainee was a military guard with an iron bar, lit- 
erally the caricature or stereotype of the old gangster movies, slap- 
ping it in his hand. The interrogator was sitting in a chair. The in- 
terpreter was to his left. The detainee was on his knees. A question 
was asked by the interrogator and interpreted. The response came 
back, and upon interpretation the detainee would be slapped across 
the face. That continued with every question and every response. 
I asked my colleagues how long this had been going on, specifically 
the slapping. They said approximately 30 minutes. They didn’t 
seem to think there was a problem, because in SERE training 
there’s a facial slap. But, it’s conducted in a very specific way to 
a very specific part of the face so that it causes more shock than 
pain. This was not conducted in that fashion. 

Chairman Levin. Who was conducting it? 

Colonel Kleinman. One of the interrogators who was assigned to 
the task force. Not one of the JPRA members. 

Chairman Levin. Were the other two JPRA members in the 
room? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir, they were sitting in chairs behind 
the detainee, 2 or 3 yards away. They weren’t involved, other than 
observing at the time I was there. They made no comment. 

Chairman Levin. Following that incident is when you first called 
Colonel Moulton. Is that correct? 

Colonel Kleinman. No, sir. 

Chairman Levin. When did you call Colonel Moulton? How long 
after you witnessed that? 

Colonel Kleinman. Thinking that it was an individual problem 
that we could handle at the task force level, that JPRA’s interests 
weren’t really involved there, it must have been a week before I 
talked to Colonel Moulton, maybe even longer. 

Chairman Levin. All right. 

Colonel Kleinman. That time, I was observing the activities at 
this interrogation facility and reporting back to the task force com- 
mander with my assessment of where the problems lied and where 
the possible solutions were. 

Chairman Levin. Was there another incident that you witnessed 
which you considered abusive? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. There was one case. A plan was laid 
out on butcher paper for another detainee that involved extensive 
stress positions, followed by interrogation, followed by short periods 
of sleep, 45 minutes, I think. The idea was that maybe they would 
give them 4 hours of sleep over a 24-hour period, but it wouldn’t 
be continuous, it would be in little 45-minute increments. It was 
literally specific. This time to this time, they’d be in stress position. 
This time to this time, they would be allowed to sleep. This time 
to this time, they would be interrogated. I stopped that, also. 

Chairman Levin. Was it at that point you first called Colonel 
Moulton? 
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Colonel Kleinman. No, I think it was shortly after that point 
that a disagreement arose between myself and the two other mem- 
bers of the team. They felt that I had no authority to have stopped 
any of the interrogations. 

Chairman Levin. This is your JPRA team that you’re talking 
about? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. You had stopped the interrogation. You were 
arguing with them as to whether you had the authority to do so? 

Colonel Kleinman. That’s correct. 

Chairman Levin. It was at that point you called the Colonel? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, at that point. 

Chairman Levin. When you called, what was the conversation? 

Colonel Kleinman. I want to provide as accurate information as 
possible, so let me reflect on this. It was about the point when I 
saw other challenges, how things weren’t going to get better, and 
that my two JPRA colleagues were pushing to get more involved. 
I told them that they should, precisely as advisors. For instance, 
how to handle prisoners when they first come in, how to go through 
pocket litter, et cetera, the things that I thought JPRA had a 
strength that they could offer. But, it was when they started mak- 
ing recommendations about the treatment of a detainee that would 
be essentially a replication of what we do during our role-play exer- 
cises, which sometimes are very intensive, but are supervised by a 
psychologist, by medical personnel, by seasoned individuals. That’s 
when I called. 

Chairman Levin. Those were the techniques that you considered 
abusive when applied to detainees? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. I can enumerate what those were. 

Chairman Levin. Please. 

Colonel Kleinman. Stripped naked 

Chairman Levin. Well, now, did you see that? 

Colonel Kleinman. Ultimately, I did, sir. This was after, I be- 
lieve, I talked with Colonel Moulton. 

Chairman Levin. All right, that comes afterward, the stripping 
naked. 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Let’s go back, now, to the call that you had 
with Colonel Moulton. 

Colonel Kleinman. All right. I talked to the task force com- 
mander. I expressed my concerns that the SERE methods for inter- 
rogation were unlawful, they violated the Geneva Convention and 
national law. The task force commander had, again, absolutely no 
reservation about that. He said, “Well, of course. Survival training 
is conducted by people who volunteer under very controlled meas- 
ures. This is a whole different field out here.” I said, “Well, my col- 
leagues and others at the task force are expecting us to use these 
other methods.” So, I told him that I was going to call Colonel 
Moulton, and I think, actually, this officer had discussions with 
Colonel Moulton beforehand. 

Chairman Levin. Eollowing that conversation, you called Colonel 
Moulton? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Levin. Would you now tell us what that conversation 
was? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. I explained that we were being 
asked to use the full range of SERE methods in the interrogation 
of detainees, and I told him that it was my view that those were 
violations of the Geneva Convention, they weren’t authorized, and 
we should not do them. 

Chairman Levin. Did you describe what you had seen? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. I told him that I had stopped inter- 
rogations, and the approaches that had been used I thought were 
unlawful. 

Chairman Levin. What was his response? 

Colonel Kleinman. I believe, at that time, he said that he was 
going to check other sources to make sure that we were clear on 
what we could and could not do. 

Chairman Levin. Was there anything else in that conversation 
that you remember? 

Colonel Kleinman. I was directed to call him again 24 hours 
later. 

Chairman Levin. Did you do that? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir, I did. 

Chairman Levin. Tell us about that second conversation. 

Colonel Kleinman. The second was very short. I was told, “We 
are cleared hot to use SERE methods.” In the flying community, es- 
pecially, when you’re cleared hot, weapons-free, you can act on or- 
ders to fire weapons, no further direction necessary. 

So, I asked him specifically if he could enumerate those ap- 
proaches, which he did. Maybe he wondered why I was asking. I 
just wanted to make sure we were clear that we were talking about 
belly slap, walling, we went into the entire list, the isolation, that 
sort of thing. 

I explained to him that, in my opinion, not as a member of JPRA, 
but as an experienced interrogator, that this was a violation of Ge- 
neva Conventions. I might add, the task force Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral (JAG) that I talked to agreed with me 100 percent, and appar- 
ently he briefed the task force commander, but when it was time 
for him to brief the interrogators, it kind of fell back to the “it de- 
pends” mode. 

Chairman Levin. Did you explain to your headquarters that you 
had stopped the interrogation, you had considered them illegal? 
They knew that when you called Colonel Moulton, you had ex- 
plained to him what you had done? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. In addition, one of my team mem- 
bers had a satellite telephone, and he had made calls to another 
individual at JPRA who’s pretty much our point of contact, and 
briefed them on what I had done, as well. 

Chairman Levin. Was stripping one of those methods? 

Colonel Kleinman. Subsequent to the conversation I had with 
Colonel Moulton, yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Not what you saw, but, in terms of the list of 
JPRA approved tactics? 

Colonel Kleinman. Well, I won’t testify to that, sir. Only because 
it’s been years now, and it was an intensive phone call. 
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Chairman Levin. No, no. I’m looking at the list of JPRA meth- 
ods — body slaps, stripping, immersion in water. Are those the 
JPRA techniques that you went through with Colonel Moulton? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. I’m not sure if we went through the 
entire list, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. But, you talked about specific techniques? 

Colonel Kleinman. Right. 

Chairman Levin. After that second phone call, did you witness 
another incident involving your two JPRA colleagues? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I did. 

Chairman Levin. Will you describe that incident? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. After the phone call with Colonel 
Moulton 

Chairman Levin. That would be the second phone call? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. I related to them my discussion with 
Colonel Moulton. 

Chairman Levin. “Them” being? 

Colonel Kleinman. The two members of the JPRA team. I ex- 
plained the difference of opinion that I had with Colonel Moulton, 
that I told him that I thought it was an unlawful order, and I 
wasn’t going to have any involvement with it, and I didn’t think 
that they should, either. 

One was a contractor, and one was a civilian. The military line 
of authority was very unclear at the time. But, they decided that 
there was going to be one effort to demonstrate the way you han- 
dled an interrogation. So, there was an individual that was sus- 
pected of being a terrorist. How it unfolded is, I said, “Well, let’s 
take control and show them how to do one in a methodical fashion.” 
My plan was for this person, who hadn’t provided any information, 
“Why don’t we create a false release sort of scenario. We’ll make 
him think that we’re letting him go, almost kind of a reset button. 
We’ll bring him back in here, and we’ll approach him in a much 
more mature, much more systematic fashion, and not threatening, 
we’ll just be very purposeful. Will we use ploys and stratagems? 
Absolutely. But, we didn’t need to use any of the survival meth- 
ods.” 

Chairman Levin. The “survival methods” being those SERE 
methods, the aggressive physical methods, the stripping and things 
like that. 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. That’s not what you were proposing. 

Colonel Kleinman. That’s correct, I was not proposing that. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. 

Colonel Kleinman. The other two members took charge of the in- 
terrogation. 

Chairman Levin. Where was the interrogation? 

Colonel Kleinman. It was at the same interrogation center that 
was associated with the task force. 

Chairman Levin. Was that detainee driven to that place? 

Colonel Kleinman. He was driven away, then brought back. 

Chairman Levin. He was driven. Was this a cell of some kind? 

Colonel Kleinman. Actually, where it took place was a bunker 
that was about a story into the ground; cement, cold, dark. I think 
it was either an ammo bunker or even a defensive position. 
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Chairman Levin. But, he was driven away first, and then 
brought back? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. What was the purpose of that? 

Colonel Kleinman. The idea was to make him think that he was 
being released and then picked up by different people. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. What happened in that bunker then? 

Colonel Kleinman. l^at happened in that bunker was some- 
thing I’d seen hundreds of times. It’s the way we go about some 
of the survival training. 

Chairman Levin. You’ve seen it hundreds of times in your sur- 
vival training of our own people under the very controlled environ- 
ment that you’ve described. 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. That’s not what this environment was, I take 
it. 

Colonel Kleinman. This was an uncontrolled environment by any 
measure. 

Chairman Levin. Okay, and against a detainee? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. Now, would you describe what you saw? 

Colonel Kleinman. He was literally carried, by two of the 
guards, into the bunker, struggling against them. He was taken 
down there. My two JPRA colleagues took over from that point. 
They ripped his disdasha off, not cut, they ripped it off. 

Chairman Levin. His what? 

Colonel Kleinman. The traditional Middle Eastern wear, a long, 
almost dresslike garment. They ripped it off his body, ripped off his 
underwear, and took his shoes. They had hooded him already. Then 
they shackled him by the wrists and ankles and screamed at him 
in his ear the entire time in English about essentially what a poor 
specimen of human that he was. Then, the orders were given that 
he was to stand in that position for 12 hours. No matter how much 
he asked for help, no matter how much he pleaded, unless he 
passed out, the guards were not to respond to any requests for 
help. It wasn’t until after 12 hours that we’d start to interrogate. 
He was left in that position, in a cement room about, maybe, 6 foot 
by 6 foot. Small enough that, had he lost consciousness and fallen 
over in any direction, he would have clearly hit his head on a wall. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. So, he was stripped naked and left 
standing. 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. That’s when you left? 

Colonel Kleinman. That’s when I left. 

Chairman Levin. What did you say to your JPRA colleagues? 

Colonel Kleinman. I told them that this is unlawful. I went into 
detail about the operational effectiveness, trying to gain their sup- 
port in that way. But, I just told them, “This is unlawful,” and we 
ended up putting a stop to it right there. There was no reason to 
continue, at that point. 

Chairman Levin. You put a stop to that? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. Was there another conversation, then, you had 
with Colonel Moulton? 
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Colonel Kleinman. No, sir. At that point, my discussions were al- 
most daily with the task force commander, telling him what we 
could not do and giving him my assessment of what his options 
were. At that point, what happened for the remainder of our time 
out there is, my two colleagues pretty much stayed inside a room. 
They did provide survival training to some of the Rangers there, 
refresher training, getting back to their strength, what they do in- 
credibly well. 

Chairman Levin. This is the survival training that they were 
trained to do? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes. Both these individuals were career sur- 
vival instructors. 

Chairman Levin. You said one was a contractor and one was a 
civilian. 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. One was a government civilian, a 
full-time employee with the Department of the Air Force, and the 
other was a contractor. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Moulton, does your memory of these 
phone calls differ in any significant way from Colonel Kleinman’s? 

Colonel Moulton. Pretty close. First off, our team was sent in 
to help identify resistance techniques being employed by detained 
unlawful combatants (DUCs). The first call, as I recall. Colonel 
Kleinman said that the task force had wanted us to demonstrate 
to the task force interrogators some of the counter-resistance tech- 
niques that we had employed in our survival school. That was one 
that I took up the chain to JFCOM, and they came back and said, 
“You’re authorized to do that.” The second call I got from Colonel 
Kleinman, I believe, was the one where he said that they now 
wanted participation. That’s the one that I asked two questions. I 
wanted to know the legal status. I said, “Are these DUCs?” The re- 
sponse was yes. 

Chairman Levin. After the second call, you then made this in- 
quiry that you’re now talking about? That you wanted to know two 
things? 

Colonel Moulton. This is during the second call. 

Chairman Levin. You asked him? 

Colonel Moulton. Right. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Kleinman? 

Colonel Moulton. Right. I wanted to know if these were POWs, 
or if they were DUCs. I wanted to know if any of the techniques 
were over and beyond what we had done in our survival training. 
He said, basically, that he was told they were DUCs, from my 
recollection, and that they weren’t going over and above what we 
did in our survival schools. 

I took that message back to JFCOM. We talked about the charter 
responsibilities. I had that conversation, as I recall, with the senior 
leadership. At that time, they said, “All right, let them all do it 
once or twice,” but I think it was just one time, “Demonstrate, one 
time, with the actual detainees, and then that’s it,” because my 
senior leadership, as well as I, were concerned about us getting in- 
volved in the offensive side of the interrogation business. 

Chairman Levin. Did they tell you that it was beyond your char- 
ter to get involved in offensive activity? 

Colonel Moulton. I told them it was beyond our charter. 
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Chairman Levin. Who was it, in the senior leadership, that you 
talked to? 

Colonel Moulton. I believe it was either Admiral Bird or Gen- 
eral Wagner. I know I talked to both of them. I’m not sure which 
one was with which conversation. 

Chairman Levin. Did you tell them what Colonel Kleinman had 
observed, that he considered it illegal and he had stopped it? 

Colonel Moulton. No, and that’s probably the only significant 
disagreement I had with Colonel Kleinman. I do remember he said 
he thought it was not covered under the Geneva Convention. I did 
not hear the words “illegal order.” In fact, I specifically remember 
receiving one of the after-action reports from one of the other mem- 
bers that mentioned “illegal order,” and obviously, something like 
that hit me pretty hard. So, I talked to Colonel Kleinman about it. 
He was adamant that he thought it was against the Geneva Con- 
vention. 

Chairman Levin. Were you told that enemy combatants are not 
protected by the Geneva Convention? Is that what you were told? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir, that was the assumption that we 
were under. 

Chairman Levin. Did you assume it or were you told that by 
somebody? 

Colonel Moulton. We were told that. That’s my recollection, I 
don’t remember where. 

Chairman Levin. Do you remember who told you that? 

Colonel Moulton. No, sir. There were several discussions, both 
publicly and within DOE) channels about: What is the legal status 
of these terrorists that we’re fighting? Are they POWs? Are they 
DEJCs? In fact, before I sent the team over, I talked to the task 
force commander and asked him what the legal status was. I was 
told that they were DEJCs and not covered under the Geneva Con- 
ventions. 

Chairman Levin. That was people in Iraq. You were told that 
people in Iraq who were not POWs, not wearing uniforms, but were 
illegal combatants were not covered by Geneva Conventions, even 
though they were in Iraq? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir, that’s correct. 

Chairman Levin. You don’t remember who told you that? 

Colonel Moulton. I believe it was the task force commander. Sir, 
one other thing I failed to mention was, when I did talk to the 
JFCOM leadership they always said that it really has to go 
through Central Command’s (CENTCOM) legal office or the people 
on the ground. I’m pretty positive I relayed that to Colonel 
Kleinman. 

Chairman Levin. Who was supposed to go through CENTCOM? 
Was that something that Colonel lOeinman was supposed to do? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. He was supposed to take the legal 
advice from the legal authorities within CENTCOM. 

Chairman Levin. Do you remember that. Colonel? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir, I did. I talked to the task force JAG. 

Chairman Levin. What was his reaction to what you saw? 

Colonel Kleinman. His reaction was that what I did was the 
right thing, that it was unlawful to use those methods. 

Chairman Levin. Did you inform Colonel Moulton of that? 
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Colonel Kleinman. At that point, I informed the task force com- 
mander. I don’t know that we had another discussion after that. 
The problem was, that’s what the JAG officer told me, that’s what 
he also told me in the presence of the task force psychologist. But, 
when it was time to brief the interrogators, he briefed it that way, 
then when the question arose, it was, “Well, it depends.” There was 
not any clarity anymore. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Moulton, the bottom line is that you 
checked with your command, and you were told that the team was 
authorized to use the SERE physical pressures, but not go beyond 
those. 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir, predicated on the legal advice they 
got from the CENTCOM legal representative. 

Chairman Levin. Well, the legal advice they got was that it was 
not proper. 

Colonel Moulton. Senator, the first time I heard anything about 
an “illegal order” was in the after-action report from one of the 
other members. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. But, your recollection. Colonel Kleinman, 
is that you told Colonel Moulton that you thought it was an illegal 
order. 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir, I told him that the methods were 
unlawful, and therefore, the order to execute them would be unlaw- 
ful. 

Chairman Levin. All right. 

Colonel Kleinman. Now, Mr. Chairman, I might want to add, we 
were talking over a secure line halfway around the world. I don’t 
at all question Colonel Moulton’s view of what happened or his 
judgment based on the context from which he was operating. I 
thought I was very clear about it, and if he doesn’t recall it that 
way, I think it’s just a matter of he didn’t hear it. 

Chairman Levin. You just have either different recollections or 
you didn’t hear something. 

Colonel Moulton. No, in both phone calls. Colonel Kleinman 
specifically said he thought that the actions being taken were not 
in accordance with the Geneva Convention. Of course, at that time, 
we were under the assumption, from the information that we had 
gotten from the task force, that these were DUCs, and the Geneva 
Convention did not apply. But, I do not remember the words “ille- 
gal order.” 

Chairman Levin. Well, if Geneva applies in Iraq, that would be 
an illegal order, right? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. But, I did not hear those specific 
words. 

Chairman Levin. All right. 

Colonel Kleinman, I understand that it is permissible that your 
JPRA colleagues’ names be part of the record. As I understand it, 
their names are Terrence Russell and Lenny Miller. Is that correct? 

Colonel Kleinman. That’s correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. I just want to clarify the point, in the phone 
calls, as to whether or not you told Colonel Moulton that you had 
stopped the interrogation that you had witnessed, the first one. 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, I did explain that I had done that. 

Chairman Levin. Do you remember that. Colonel Moulton? 
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Colonel Moulton. I don’t remember if that came from the con- 
versation with Colonel Kleinman or one of the people back at Fair- 
child. At some point, I was told that he had stopped and inter- 
vened, but I think it was after the phone calls. I can’t remember 
exactly when. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Kleinman, you’ve mentioned these two 
JPRA employees. Were either of them trained interrogators? 

Colonel Kleinman. No, Mr. Chairman. They both had very im- 
pressive backgrounds as survival instructors. Both were retired, I 
believe, master sergeants in the United States Air Force, where 
their entire careers were spent. They were never interrogators. To 
the best of my knowledge, up to the point that we appeared in Iraq, 
they had never actually seen what I would describe as a real-world 
interrogation. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Kleinman, you mentioned the task 
force psychologist. Did the task force SERE psychologist have a 
view on the appropriateness of using SERE techniques in detainee 
interrogations? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir, he did. 

Chairman Levin. Who was that, if it’s appropriate to name him, 
and what was his or her view? 

Colonel Kleinman. His view was that it was absolutely inappro- 
priate. It was designed for a very specific purpose, being resistant 
to interrogation. It was not designed to be used against detainees 
as a method of interrogation. 

Chairman Levin. Were you aware of that. Colonel Moulton? 

Colonel Moulton. No, sir. Senator Levin, if I may add one 
thing? 

Chairman Levin. Please. 

Colonel Moulton. The only conversations I had with the team 
were through Colonel Kleinman, and the only contact I had with 
the task force was through the commander there. Once I found out 
that there was an intervention, that there might be some type of 
an issue, I called back and talked to the task force commander who 
told me that he was very satisfied with the support he was receiv- 
ing and everything was going fine, which was a little bit different 
when the team got back, but that was the message that was con- 
veyed to me. That’s probably why I wasn’t more excited about this. 

Chairman Levin. Did the task force commander tell you. Colonel 
Moulton, that the Geneva Conventions did not apply? 

Colonel Moulton. Sir, I don’t know if he specifically told me 
that. I specifically asked him the legal status of the detainees and 
whether or not they were allowed to do these things. 

Colonel Kleinman. Mr. Chairman, I did have that conversation 
with the task force commander specifically. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Colonel Kleinman? 

Colonel Kleinman. I explained to him, the Brigadier General, 
that it was my view that these tactics were unlawful and were a 
violation of the Geneva Convention and national law. He didn’t 
hesitate for a moment, saying very clearly, which I’ve heard from 
others’, “SERE methods have a purpose, they have a real important 
purpose under controlled conditions for training volunteers.” He 
emphasized that. He didn’t have any argument about that. 
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Chairman Levin. Are we talking about the same task force com- 
mander? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, we are, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Who is it? Has he been named here already? 

Colonel Kleinman. No, he has not been named. 

Chairman Levin. Do you remember the name? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir, I do. 

Chairman Levin. Who was that? 

Colonel Moulton. It’s General Koenig. 

Chairman Levin. Is that the same person? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. So, everyone at the task force thought these 
SERE techniques should not be used against detainees. Who on the 
ground, if anybody, was authorizing these, or did that authority 
come from headquarters? 

Colonel Kleinman. Initially, there was no real clear authority 
given to either employ SERE methods or not. Their understanding 
was, JPRA was out there to demonstrate the use of these SERE 
methods. When I went back to the task force commander with con- 
cerns it seemed to fall into a void. I would brief the task force com- 
mander very clearly, and he very clearly agreed with my assess- 
ment of it, but there were never any orders issued. When I’d go 
over to the interrogation center, their senior interrogator never got 
any guidance about that except from me. 

Chairman Levin. You stopped them? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Well then, who gave them the order to proceed 
after you had stopped them? Where did that come from? On the 
ground, everyone seems to be opposed to it. 

Colonel Kleinman. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Everyone who’s been identified so far has been 
opposed to it. You said the commander agreed with you. 

Colonel Kleinman. Right. 

Chairman Levin. I don’t know who disagreed with him, but he’s 
the commander. 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. So, the commander agrees with you, you stop 
them, you say they’re illegal, you say they violate Geneva, and 
somehow they start again. Then you stop the second one, or the 
one that you saw in that bunker that you described. We don’t know 
what happened after that, do we, whether or not the techniques 
were used after that? 

Colonel Kleinman. I don’t know. 

Chairman Levin. You said that you talked to the task force legal 
advisor. Do you remember his name or her name? 

Colonel Kleinman. No, I don’t recall. No. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Moulton, do you remember his or her 
name? 

Colonel Moulton. No, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Is it accurate that other task force personnel 
were not pleased with your decision to stop the use of those tactics? 
Is that true? 

Colonel Kleinman. That’s very accurate, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Levin. Now, while you were still in Iraq, you prepared 
a draft CONOP for the interrogation of detainees, and your staff 
sent this CONOP to Captain Dan Donovan, who was the JFCOM 
staff judge advocate. You did that, according to our information, on 
September 22, 2003. 

According to e-mails from Captain Donovan, JPRA based the 
CONOP on a draft report on interrogation techniques that had 
been written by the DOD Detainee Working Group. So, DOD had 
a working group. According to Captain Donovan, this CONOP in- 
cluded highly aggressive interrogation techniques, including the 
water board. I think you also mentioned the draft working group 
report. Where did JPRA get a copy of that draft DOD working 
group report? Do you know. Colonel Kleinman? 

Colonel Kleinman. Let me clarify that, Mr. Chairman. I did not 
draft that. That tasking to draft a CONOP came direct from one 
of the staff officers. 

Chairman Levin. Are you familiar with this? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. 

Colonel Kleinman. We were given direction that we should cap- 
ture our experience out there and begin drafting a CONOP, with 
the idea that perhaps JPRA was moving down towards an expan- 
sion of the charter. So, I passed that order on to Terry Russell to 
prepare that. I told him I wasn’t going to draft it myself because 
I absolutely disagreed with that type of expansion of the use of 
SERE methods, and so, my contribution would be nothing but con- 
trary. But, the commander asked for a CONOP, and he’d been, I 
believe, asked for one in turn, so I directed Mr. Russell to prepare 
it. 

Chairman Levin. Is that your recollection, too. Colonel Moulton? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. I think the genesis of that was, from 
the after-action reports, the fact that there was no standardized 
process involved there. If something like that was going to happen 
again, we wanted to make sure that there was some kind of a com- 
prehensive process. 

With respect to the SERE techniques that was, I believe, a cut- 
and-paste out of the guide. Our concern was more about working 
with the SERE psychologist to make sure that whoever was doing 
this understood that there is a very involved comprehensive proc- 
ess of properly handling detainees. 

Just this last week, I reviewed an after-action report. I noticed, 
from General Wagner’s statement, he said one wasn’t forwarded 
until 2005. But, we did forward one up to JFCOM afterwards. Un- 
fortunately, it’s classified. But, if you look at the recommendations 
that came out of that after-action report, it really addressed many 
of the issues that Colonel Kleinman is talking about, and also may 
have prevented the types of things that happened at Abu Ghraib 
and other places. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. There was a draft CONOP report. Is 
that correct? You didn’t do it, but someone in your party did it. Is 
that right? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Was the CONOP written before the after-ac- 
tion reports, do you know? 
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Colonel Kleinman. Our after-action reports from our trip to 
Iraq? 

Chairman Levin. Yes. 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir, it was. 

Chairman Levin. The draft? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes. It was completed and transmitted before 
we left Iraq. 

Chairman Levin. Captain Donovan said that the CONOP in- 
cluded highly aggressive interrogation techniques, including the 
water board. He specifically made reference, however, to that work- 
ing group at DOD. I think I’ve asked you. Colonel Kleinman, and 
you said you don’t know where they got that. 

Colonel Kleinman. That’s correct. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Moulton, do you know? 

Colonel Moulton. No, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Are either of you familiar with that working 
group at DOD? 

Colonel Moulton. Sir, I’m very familiar with the working group. 

Chairman Levin. The working group I’m referring to is a group 
of senior lawyers. Is that the same working group? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. You’re familiar with the product of that work- 
ing group? 

Colonel Moulton. Parts of it. I was told the draft that was in- 
cluded in our CONOP came from that working group. 

Chairman Levin. Did you see that draft? 

Colonel Moulton. I didn’t read the whole thing, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Did you have a copy of it? Was it available to 
you? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. That was what was forwarded to 
Captain Donovan. 

Chairman Levin. By you? 

Colonel Moulton. Well, I don’t know if it was me specifically, 
but I chop everything before it goes up to JFCOM so, I would have 
signed the package. 

Chairman Levin. You would have signed the package that con- 
tained that draft of that working group of senior lawyers at DOD? 

Colonel Moulton. No, sir. The SERE resistance techniques were 
taken from whatever the working group put together. 

Chairman Levin. I’m talking about a specific draft of that work- 
ing group. They came up with a draft. 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. You had access to it and forwarded that draft 
to your commander? 

Colonel Moulton. No, sir, I don’t think it was the entire draft, 
I think it was just resistance-technique portions of that draft. I’m 
not sure. I just think that’s what it was. 

Chairman Levin. Anyway, there was reference to that working 
group’s draft? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Did JPRA play any role in the working group? 

Colonel Moulton. No, sir. I believe some of the techniques were 
probably part of the documentation that was sent to Mr. Shiffrin 
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at an earlier time, but we did not actively participate in the work- 
ing group. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Moulton, shortly after the JPRA team 
left for Iraq in September, you sent an e-mail to JPRA’s liaison of- 
fice at CENTCOM that discussed a possible trip by you and a cou- 
ple other JPRA employees to visit various CENTCOM interrogation 
facilities. You said, “I can support, and have already presented, the 
concept to JECOM. We just need the invite.” Did you ever get the 
invitation from CENTCOM? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir, I believe we did. 

Chairman Levin. In his report, the DOD IG said that there was 
a planned JPRA trip to Afghanistan in May 2004. 

Colonel Moulton. I believe that’s correct. 

Chairman Levin. Who requested the JPRA support in Afghani- 
stan? 

Colonel Moulton. That was CENTCOM, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Do you know what they wanted JPRA to do in 
Afghanistan? 

Colonel Moulton. They wanted us to go and take a look at the 
entire process of interrogation, from the constabulary process all 
the way through the interrogation process. A lot of that had to do 
with the outcome in the after-action that came out of the trip that 
Colonel Kleinman’s folks took. 

Chairman Levin. Was the trip canceled? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Why was that canceled? 

Colonel Moulton. I’m not sure exactly why. I believe Admiral 
Giambastiani decided not to go further with it. 

Chairman Levin. When would that have been? 

Colonel Moulton. I’m not positive. I’d say it was probably within 
a week of when the departure was supposed to be. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. Just excuse me a minute. [Pause.] 

What was Admiral Giambastiani’s position? 

Colonel Moulton. Sir, he was the Commander of JECOM. 

Chairman Levin. Let me go back to the visit to Iraq. Colonel 
Moulton, why did you think that the task force in Iraq wanted a 
JPRA team to go to Iraq? 

Colonel Moulton. Sir, the request that came from the com- 
mander specifically said he was having problems with interroga- 
tion, and he had heard that our people were able to identify resist- 
ance techniques being used by detainees. 

Chairman Levin. Did he make reference to JPRA interrogators? 

Colonel Moulton. I don’t believe so, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Was there a complaint that you registered at 
the time, or did you tell JECOM that your folks should not be used 
as interrogators? 

Colonel Moulton. I don’t recall that, but that would have been 
my position. 

Chairman Levin. But, you don’t remember telling them that you 
didn’t want them used as interrogators? 

Colonel Moulton. I don’t remember that, no, sir. 

Chairman Levin. But, that was your position? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir, absolutely. 
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Chairman Levin. Dr. Bruce Jessen, who was the senior SERE 
psychologist at JPRA, sent you an e-mail on April 16, 2002 (see 
Annex B); and attached to that e-mail was a draft exploitation 
plan. Do you know what prompted Dr. Jessen to draft that plan? 

Colonel Moulton. Sir, I just don’t have the information. 

Chairman Levin. We’re going back to 2002 now. This was way 
before Iraq. Your reply, dated April 17, 2002, said that he should 
put together a briefing to take up for approval. Take up to whom? 

Colonel Moulton. That would have been to JFCOM. 

Chairman Levin. Did that briefing ever occur? 

Colonel Moulton. Sir, I don’t believe so. I don’t remember Dr. 
Jessen going up with me for any briefings. It may have happened. 
I just don’t recall that, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Do you remember whether or not the exploi- 
tation plan was ever implemented? 

Colonel Moulton. Sir, I don’t remember. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Moulton, a September 9, 2003, e-mail 
from you to Rear Admiral Bird, who is the Director of Operations 
at JFCOM says, “A recent history, to include discussions and train- 
ing with Defense Human Intelligence Service (DHS), SOCOM, and 
CIA, shows that no DOD entity has a firm grasp on any com- 
prehensive approach to strategic debriefing/interrogation. Our sub- 
ject matter experts and certain Service SERE psychologists cur- 
rently have the most knowledge and depth within DOD on the cap- 
tivity environment and exploitation.” 

What are the discussions and training with DHS, SOCOM, and 
CIA that your e-mail makes reference to? 

Colonel Moulton. Sir, initially, the training we were providing 
was to help those organizations actually do their own resistance or 
survival training. The feedback I was getting from my SERE psy- 
chologist was that those folks were not familiar with the captivity 
environment, the psychology of captivity, and they noted that they 
didn’t have any standardized methodology for doing any kind of 
strategic debriefing. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Moulton, the committee has heard 
today, and on June 17, about several JPRA offensive activities. 
This is a list of what we’ve heard: JPRA’s December 2001 response 
to a request from the DOD General Counsel’s Office for information 
on exploitation; briefings by JPRA for deploying DIA personnel; 
JPRA’s July 2002 response to a request from DOD General Coun- 
sel’s Office for information on physical and psychological pressures 
used in SERE training; the August 2002 JPRA training for GTMO 
personnel at Fort Bragg; September 2003 deployment of the JPRA 
interrogation assistance team to Iraq. 

The JFCOM staff judge advocate’s account of her interview with 
you says that you never deployed a support team without approval 
from the JFCOM J-3, the Director of Operations. 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir, that’s correct. 

Chairman Levin. I just mentioned all those activities. Who at 
JFCOM did you speak to about JPRA’s offensive operations? 

Colonel Moulton. Sir, it would have been the J-3. That’s where 
all the tasking went through. 

Chairman Levin. Who was that? 
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Colonel Moulton. Depending on the timeframe, it would have 
been either Brigadier General Moore or Rear Admiral Bird. 

Chairman Levin. Was that General Thomas Moore? 

Colonel Moulton. We called him Tango. I think it might be, yes. 

Chairman Levin. You talked to the JFCOM Director of Oper- 
ations? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Did you talk to the chief of staff. General 
James Soligan? 

Colonel Moulton. Sir, I probably did, but I’d talk to those gen- 
tleman on a daily basis. 

Chairman Levin. Would you have talked about all or some of 
those items that I just specified? 

Colonel Moulton. I would have talked about every one of those. 

Chairman Levin. What about General Wagner, the Deputy Com- 
mander? 

Colonel Moulton. No, sir. I think the first time I got involved 
with General Wagner was when Colonel Kleinman’s phone call 
came in, I think it was on a Friday evening. I couldn’t get ahold 
of Admiral Bird or General Soligan, the Chief of Staff, so I went 
up the chain and spoke with General Wagner. 

Chairman Levin. About that conversation? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. What about the commander. Admiral 
Giambastiani? 

Colonel Moulton. No, sir, I think the only time we got Admiral 
Giambastiani involved was when we briefed him on that 2004 trip. 

Chairman Levin. Other than that one time with General Wag- 
ner, they never gave their approval of offensive operations? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir, they did. Prior to every deployment 
we briefed exactly what we were going to do. Our folks were over 
there assessing, providing observations and feedback, but the only 
time they actually got involved was in Colonel Kleinman’s trip. 

Chairman Levin. In terms of active participation in offensive op- 
erations, other than pure observation, that was approved by any of 
those folks? 

Colonel Moulton. The observation and training was. Everything 
we did was approved by JFCOM. 

Chairman Levin. So, the list of what I told you, that was ap- 
proved, but none of those included the use of those specific tech- 
niques against detainees. Is that correct? 

Colonel Moulton. The training may have. 

Chairman Levin. Against detainees? 

Colonel Moulton. No, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. In September 2003, Captain Donovan, 
the JFCOM staff judge advocate, found out about JPRA’s offensive 
activities, the actual use of those activities against detainees, and 
he raised concerns about them. Colonel Moulton, prior to that, did 
anyone else at JFCOM express concern about those activities? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. Every time I brought it up to the 
leadership, we always had the discussion about whether or not this 
was within the charter of JPRA. From the very beginning, my staff, 
the JFCOM staff all said it was outside. However, because there 
were no subject matter experts within DOD, outside of those resi- 
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dent with JPRA and the SERE schools, we decided to go ahead and 
provide support as subject matter experts, but not as JPRA per- 
sonnel. 

Chairman Levin. So, it was outside of your charter? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. I think the easiest way to explain it 
is if I went to Colonel Kleinman and we needed a Russian speaker, 
even though he’s intelligence. 

Chairman Levin. I understand. This list of things that were re- 
quested were outside of the charter. 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. In a Eebruary 2005 statement to the DOD IG, 
Lieutenant General Wagner, who is the Deputy Commander at 
JFCOM, said that, “relative to interrogation capability, the exper- 
tise of JPRA lies in training personnel how to respond to and resist 
interrogations, not in how to conduct interrogations.” Do you agree 
with Lieutenant General Wagner’s statement? 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. On September 29, 2004, Major General 
Soligan, JFCOM’s Chief of Staff, wrote a memorandum for you say- 
ing that requests for JPRA offensive support for the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and combatant commands went “beyond the 
chartered responsibility of JPRA.” In his February 2005 statement. 
Lieutenant General Wagner said that requests for JPRA interroga- 
tion support were “both inconsistent with the unit’s charter and 
might create conditions which task JPRA to engage in offensive 
operational activities outside of JPRA’s defensive mission.” 

In a September 8, 2003, e-mail to Lieutenant General Wagner, 
you said, “There is nothing in JPRA’s charter or elsewhere that 
points us toward the offensive side of captivity conduct.” 

Those are a list of offensive activities in which JPRA engaged in. 
I read you that list. 

Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. You said that they had been approved, despite 
the fact that there’s nothing in the charter or elsewhere that pro- 
vides for JPRA doing that. Do you know of anyone who’s been held 
accountable for those violations of JPRA’s charter? 

Colonel Moulton. Sir, as I put in my written statement, we all 
had concerns with that, and that’s why we only went to support 
with subject matter experts, not representatives from JPRA. 

Chairman Levin. All right. But, do you know of anybody that’s 
been held accountable for the decision to go outside of JPRA’s char- 
ter? 

Colonel Moulton. No, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Moulton, describe for us the protec- 
tions which are in place for our soldiers that go through SERE 
training. 

Colonel Moulton. Sir, it’s very comprehensive. It starts with the 
SERE psychologist to monitor them. Obviously, there are some psy- 
chological ramifications to this kind of training. We have medical 
doctors on board. We have several instructors that are just review- 
ing the entire operation. It’s a very methodical and closely super- 
vised activity. 

Chairman Levin. Can our personnel end it when they give a sig- 
nal of some kind? 
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Colonel Moulton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Kleinman, do you want to add any- 
thing to that, in terms of protections given in the SERE program 
to our people who are being trained? 

Colonel Kleinman. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, it’s an exceptionally 
professional program. I was certified as an instructor in the course; 
one of the few officers privileged to do so. It began with a psycho- 
logical test to weed out those who have a high propensity for acting 
out. On a regular basis. I’d be interviewed by either the psycholo- 
gist or the technicians to see how my life is going, to make sure 
that I didn’t come in one day when I was supposed to use a more 
aggressive approach after getting a Dear John letter the day be- 
fore. It’s very specific about training. You’re taught to use the phys- 
ical pressures; you receive them, so you know what it feels like; 
you’re observed all the time; and you’re constantly checked and re- 
checked. There are no gaps in the way it’s conducted. 

The psychologists have a dual role. Not only are they watching 
the psychological health of the students, but they’re also moni- 
toring, just as closely, the instructor staff to make sure that some- 
body who is pushing somebody against a wall is doing it because 
it’s consistent with the learning objective, rather than because of 
anger. So, it’s very specific. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Kleinman, were these safeguards in 
place at the task force interrogation facility in Iraq that you’ve de- 
scribed? 

Colonel Kleinman. None of those were in place, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Colonel Moulton, when you heard Colonel 
Kleinman’s description of what he observed in Iraq and how these 
techniques, which were supposed to be used for a totally different 
purpose, were used against detainees, what was your reaction to 
what you heard here this morning? 

Colonel Moulton. Well, obviously I’m disappointed at what hap- 
pened there. 

Chairman Levin. Is it beyond disappointment? These techniques 
were supposed to be used to help people resist abuse, and were 
used by our enemies in order to force confessions. The Communist 
Chinese didn’t care if the confession was true; they wanted the con- 
fession. They wanted the propaganda value of the confession.When 
you heard that these techniques, the way Colonel Kleinman de- 
scribed them, were used for a purpose which they were never in- 
tended to be used, were you just disappointed? 

Colonel Moulton. No, sir. I’m sorry, it’s much worse than that. 
What’s sad about this is I think it was done, initially, with good 
intentions. I think we understood that, on what we’d call the defen- 
sive side, we have a focal point, which is JPRA. There is no focal 
point within DOD on the offensive side, and that’s one of the mes- 
sages that we were trying to bring up over and over again, which 
lead to all the problems we had, whether it was at the task force 
over in Iraq, GTMO, or Abu Ghraib. That was a very serious con- 
cern for us. 

So, yes. I’m more than disappointed. I feel terrible that that’s 
where it went. However, at the time, we were acting on good inten- 
tions. Initially, when we got involved, it was just to help them iden- 
tify those detainees who were using resistance techniques. 
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Colonel Kleinman. May I add to that comment, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Levin. Sure. 

Colonel Kleinman. I agree 100 percent with Colonel Moulton’s 
characterization of the need for an overriding authority, a respon- 
sible party to oversee standards of training, standards of selection, 
and standards of conduct for interrogation, which did not, and 
frankly, still do not exist today. One of the aspects of JPRA that 
I was most impressed with, coming to that agency after being an 
interrogator, was their purposeful very professional approach to 
what they did. We didn’t have those standards of conduct. We 
didn’t have psychologists monitoring our activities, informing us 
how we did what we did. 

I think JPRA, in its model, offered a great deal to the United 
States Intelligence Community. Had they followed through and 
said, “Well, let’s adapt the JPRA model,” in terms of systems man- 
agement, program management, and professionalism, it’s my pro- 
fessional judgment that some of the difficulty we had today, Abu 
Ghraib and elsewhere, would have been avoided. 

Chairman Levin. What’s the price that we’ve paid for Abu 
Ghraib? Do you have an opinion on that? 

Colonel Moulton. I think it’s pretty severe, as far as inter- 
national opinion. That hurt us gravely. It also may have some 
ramifications for our own detainees in the future. It’s definitely se- 
vere. 

Chairman Levin. Let me thank both of our witnesses here. 

The abuses of detainees at Abu Ghraib, as we’ve learned from 
these hearings, was not simply the result of a few soldiers acting 
on their own interrogation. Techniques similar to those used in 
SERE resistance training, such as stripping detainees of their 
clothes, placing them in stress positions, and use of dogs appeared 
in Iraq only after they had been approved for use in Afghanistan 
and at GTMO. 

Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld’s December 2002 authorization 
and subsequent interrogation policies, plans, and techniques ap- 
proved by senior military and civilian officials, some of which we’ve 
heard about this morning, conveyed a very clear message to the 
troops; that physical pressure and degradation were appropriate 
treatment for detainees in U.S. military custody, and the abuses 
that resulted from these decisions have damaged our efforts to win 
the support of the people of the world and our allies to our side in 
the war in which we are fighting. 

I hope that by shedding light on what occurred and how it oc- 
curred, this hearing and the previous hearing and our committee’s 
inquiry will help us to begin to repair that damage and to make 
sure that our men and women never are involved in these kinds 
of activities again. 

Eor reasons which you both have given, severe damage has been 
done to our security, and to the view of our country by the rest of 
the world, whose support we need in the war that we’re waging. 
The future threat to our troops, as Colonel Moulton just mentioned, 
could also be severe. We have to begin to repair this damage. Your 
testimony, because of its openness, and you. Colonel Kleinman, in 
terms of your behavior at the time, will help us to show the kind 
of openness that we can be proud of in this country. Hopefully the 
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rest of the world will understand and appreciate that, at least 
when we make these kind of horrific mistakes, we own up to them, 
we acknowledge them, and we seek to repair them. 

Your presence here this morning, and your cooperation with this 
committee is helpful. In that regard, we thank you hoth, we thank 
you both for your service to our country and we stand adjourned. 
[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Carl Levin 

INTERROGATION 

1. Senator Levin. Colonel Moulton, a September 9, 2003, e-mail from you to Rear 
Admiral John Bird who was the Director of Operations at Joint Forces Command 
(JFCOM), says: 

“. . . Recent history (to include discussions and training with the Defense Human 
Intelligence Service, United States Special Operations Command, and the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA)) shows that no Department of Defense (DOD) entity has 
a firm grasp on any comprehensive approach to strategic debriefing/interrogation. 
Our subject matter experts (and certain Service Survival, Evasion, Resistance, and 
Escape (SERE) psychologist) currently have the most knowledge and depth within 
DOD on the captivity environment and exploitation.” 

You testified to the committee that “initially the training we were providing was 
to help those organizations actually do their own resistance or survival training. . .” 
Is training for those organizations to do their own resistance or survival training 
what you were referring to in your e-mail? 

Colonel Moulton. In my testimony, the training I was referring to was specifi- 
cally resistance to interrogation and basic survival training that we were providing 
to personnel from other government agencies. In the course of this training, as we 
came into contact with organizational psychologists. Joint Personnel Recovery Agen- 
cy (JPRA) personnel became aware that these other agencies generally were unfa- 
miliar with the differences between persons being treated in a clinical environment 
and the human responses encountered in captivity. What JPRA has learned over the 
years or supporting repatriations and conducting SERE training is that individuals 
in a captivity situation often react in a manner that is counter-intuitive to what 
would be expected from a person undergoing other types of stress. My comments in 
the e-mail regarding the lack of a “comprehensive approach” were specifically ad- 
dressing the lack of knowledge in the psychology of captivity and its important role 
in the debriefing/interrogation process. I still firmly believe that a better under- 
standing and promulgation of this knowledge early on in the development of interro- 
gation policy could have prevented much of the later mishandling of detainees en- 
countered. 

2. Senator Levin. Colonel Moulton, please list each instance in which the JPRA 
or personnel employed by JPRA provided support relating to the interrogation of de- 
tainees in U.S. custody during your command. Eor each instance please indicate to 
whom the support was provided and describe the support, including whether it in- 
cluded providing information or instruction on physical or psychological pressures 
used in military resistance training. 

Colonel Moulton. During the tenure of my command, JPRA provided support re- 
lating to the interrogation of detainees in U.S. custody only one time. This support 
was provided to a special mission unit task force and occurred in Iraq in September 
2003. The specific circumstances of this support were the subject of my testimony 
on September 25, 2008, and my earlier written statement. In summary, the JPRA 
support involved a three-person team of subject matter experts. The request for sup- 
port was validated in advance by Central Command and the team’s deployment was 
approved by JFCOM. The team leader was an experienced intelligence officer and 
the accompan 3 dng two team members were both trained, highly experienced SERE 
instructors. The support included guidance on captivity psychology and instruction/ 
demonstration of counter-resistance techniques employed by JPRA cadre during 
SERE training. The team’s support was approved by the local commander in con- 
sultation with the commander’s judge advocate and coordinated in advance with 
JPRA’s higher headquarters, JFCOM. 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Daniel K. Akaka 

MITCHELL AND JESSEN 

3. Senator Akaka. Colonel Kleinman, you have indicated having professional 
knowledge of, and work experiences with, Mr. James Mitchell, the retired military 
psychologist described in journalist Jane Mayer’s new book. The Dark Side. De- 
scribed as the CIA team leader that took over the interrogation of terrorism de- 
tainee Abu Zubayda, he had no background in Middle East culture, Islam, and had 
never even conducted an interrogation before. 

In your opinion, why would the CIA hire James Mitchell, an ex-military psycholo- 
gist that specialized in tortuous practices and their effect on the human mind, as 
leader of a team meant to extract information from Zubayda unless there was clear 
intent to take a path that would lead away from adherence to the Geneva Conven- 
tions? 

Colonel Kleinman. In my professional view, there have been a number of ill- 
founded and erroneous assumptions made about the role of the CIA in the interro- 
gation of detainees and this question probes deep into the underlying cause-and-ef- 
fect. 

First, in the discourse over whether the CIA should be authorized to employ so- 
called enhanced interrogation techniques due to the unique nature of their mission, 
it is important to highlight the fact that prior to the attacks of September 11, the 
Agency was not specifically charged with an interrogation mission nor had it as- 
sumed one; it therefore did not possess an organic capability to conduct such activi- 
ties. In the aftermath of that horrific event, the Agency not only became heavily in- 
volved in interrogation operations, they also progressively exerted a curiously un- 
challenged prerogative to control, conduct, and/or manage the interrogation of many 
high value detainees. 

Second, to execute this mission, the Agency followed two paths: 

a. They sought out volunteers from within the Agency to conduct interro- 
gations of these critical intelligence sources. Unfortunately, few of these in- 
dividuals possessed any prior experience or training in interrogation or 
even, in some cases, in field intelligence collection. 

b. They also sought interrogation expertise from outside the Agency in 
the form of contractors. Through an inexplicable decisionmaking process, 
the Agency did not seek such professional support from the available cadre 
of highly experienced interrogators (e.g.. from the military intelligence and/ 
or law enforcement communities); rather, they quickly turned to two former 
military SERE psychologists (Drs. Mitchell and Jessen) who collectively 
possessed neither operational experience nor training in intelligence inter- 
rogation. The rationale behind this choice appears to be the fact that these 
two individuals were acknowledged subject matter experts in resistance to 
interrogation, a well-deserved reputation based on their education, military 
training, and impressive contributions to the Nation’s SERE training pro- 
grams. 

The decision to pursue this second course highlights a major competency shortfall: 
the CIA lacked the substantive corporate knowledge of interrogation to render a 
meaningful distinction between: (1) the conduct of interrogation for intelligence pur- 
poses; and (2) a resistance to interrogation program designed to mirror the strate- 
gies and methods conducted by selected foreign (primarily hostile) nations. Of crit- 
ical importance is the fact that many of those strategies and methods, if employed 
against U.S. personnel, would be viewed by American authorities as violations of the 
Geneva Convention guidelines on the treatment of prisoners/detainees. In addition, 
this approach had historically been primarily focused on compelling individuals to 
produce propaganda rather than intelligence. 

This melding of cultures — between Geneva Convention-bound interrogation oper- 
ations and resistance to interrogation training that systematically involved practices 
in violation of these Conventions — created an atmosphere where significant errors 
in judgment were almost certain to occur. When an individual has spent a consider- 
able portion of his career — as Drs. Mitchell and Jessen have — designing, super- 
vising, and participating in realistic training scenarios where slapping, poking, iso- 
lation, white noise, forced nudity, and overt threats of physical abuse for noncompli- 
ant behavior were integral elements of the paradigm, it would seem problematic if 
that same individual were given responsibility for setting the standards of conduct 
for the interrogation of foreign nationals that would be consistent with applicable 
U.S. and international law. 

Beyond the framework of any individual’s value set or familiarity with legal 
guidelines, the longstanding SERE experience would very likely leave one ill- 
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equipped to recognize the distinctive contextual differences between activities that 
are acceptable (and necessary) within a resistance to interrogation training environ- 
ment and that involving the real-world interrogation of foreign nationals. What 
must not be overlooked is that many, if not all, of the physical pressures to which 
U.S. military personnel are subjected on a short-term basis during resistance train- 
ing would clearly cross the legal, moral, and operational definitions of unacceptable 
coercive practices — even torture — if employed in the longer term against foreign de- 
tainees in U.S. custody. 

In sum, I can only speculate as to the rationale behind the selection of Drs. Mitch- 
ell and Jessen for this role. I would like to emphasize that both of these individuals 
served honorably in defense of this Nation through their respective decades-long 
military careers. Their individual and collaborative contributions to SERE training 
remain both distinctive and irreplaceable. While I have profound disagreement with 
their perspectives on what constitutes an effective model of interrogation, I am con- 
fident that their intentions upon accepting the contractual positions with the CIA 
were to continue to serve their country. What they did not understand — and, more 
importantly, what the leadership at the CIA did not appear to understand — are the 
many critical differences between the American way of interrogation and the sys- 
tematic application of SERE-related techniques. 

4. Senator Akaka. Colonel Kleinman, James Mitchell and his partner, John Bruce 
Jessen, have released a statement defending their involvement in ClA interroga- 
tions that reads: “We are proud of the work we have done for our country. The ad- 
vice we have provided and the actions we have taken have been legal and ethical. 
We resolutely oppose torture. Under no circumstances have we ever endorsed, nor 
would we endorse, the use of interrogation methods designed to do physical or psy- 
chological harm.” 

From your direct knowledge of working with James Mitchell, do you consider this 
to be a truthful statement? 

Colonel Kleinman. Continuing on the theme of my previous answer, I would sub- 
mit that it is very likely that Dr. Mitchell believed he answered that question truth- 
fully. My qualification rests on the fact that, as previously noted, the totality of his 
professional experience and knowledge of interrogation prior to his service with the 
CIA was limited to SERE training programs where the application of various de- 
grees of physical, emotional, and psychological stress were de rigueur. The focus on 
such training is exclusively to aid others to return with honor, for the SERE instruc- 
tors playing the role of the interrogator during such training, the implications of the 
laws of armed conflict and/or the role of the Geneva Conventions are of little rel- 
evance. 

Intelligence interrogations conducted in real-world settings with foreign nationals 
present an entirely different set of legal, moral, and operational considerations. As 
a clinical psychologist with a specialization in SERE and operational psychology. Dr. 
Mitchell is, in my view, not well-prepared to draw meaningful distinctions as to 
what is considered acceptable conduct in the interrogation of persons held in U.S. 
custody. It is very possible — even probable — that his experiential background would 
materially influence his standard for acceptable conduct and behaviors. As a career 
intelligence officer and interrogator (who bas also completed an assignment as a re- 
sistance to interrogation instructor), I have serious reservations about the ability of 
anyone with extensive experience in resistance to interrogation training — who there- 
fore has witnessed and orchestrated literally thousands of facial slaps, hours of iso- 
lation, application of white noise, and both physical and verbal abuse — to render 
meaningful judgments as to what constitutes torture or coercion in another, seem- 
ingly familiar yet critically different context. 

5. Senator Akaka. Colonel Kleinman, what is your overall impression of James 
Mitchell, especially since you considered the CIA’s reliance on him for interrogations 
“surreal”? 

Colonel Kleinman. Dr. Mitchell has dedicated a substantial portion of his profes- 
sional career to the noble cause of SERE training. The fundamental mission of 
SERE training, as referenced above, is to prepare U.S. military personnel to success- 
fully navigate the most extreme and threatening circumstances of capture by a hos- 
tile power and to return with honor. Dr. Mitchell has invested his considerable tal- 
ents and intellect in the continued and invaluable refinement of the relevant tactics, 
techniques, and procedures. 

On several occasions, I have had the opportunity to discuss with him the philo- 
sophical underpinnings of his perceived model of interrogation (as well as longer en- 
gagements with SERE professionals who count themselves among the proponents 
Dr. Mitchell’s perspectives). The model he espoused focused on a systematic effort 
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to undermine an individual’s emotional, psychological, and physical ability to resist 
as a central tenant. An essential outcome of this process is the establishment of a 
considerable level of dependence on the part of the detainee toward his/her interro- 
gator. 

Beyond my substantial operational experience as an interrogator, I have also con- 
ducted extensive research into the craft, to include the interview and observation 
of hundreds of interrogators of various skill levels. My conclusions — which have 
been supported by dozens of this Nation’s most gifted and accomplished interroga- 
tors — suggest that the systematic application of psychological, emotional, and/or 
physical stress with the objective of overcoming resistance and/or to create some de- 
gree of dependence is not only ineffective, but also largely counterproductive. Under 
the protocol that has been championed by Dr. Mitchell, the ability to explore the 
full range of the detainee’s knowledgeability (which requires a significant degree of 
fostered cooperation as opposed to forced compliance) is severely obstructed. In addi- 
tion, the personal and environmental pressures that are integral to Dr. Mitchell’s 
approach have been shown to undermine an individual’s ability to accurately recall 
detailed information, which is a fundamental objective of any interrogation. Further, 
the model does not appear to incorporate any emphasis on, or even concern with, 
the critically important need to adapt to organic cultural tendencies present within 
the detainee’s demographic. 

In the period following the attacks of September 11, 2001, the Nation’s premier 
intelligence organization, with longstanding primacy in the area of human intel- 
ligence (i.e., the CIA), when faced with the requirement to expeditiously develop a 
strategic- and operational-level interrogation capability: (1) found it necessary to 
build that program from external, contracted resources; and (2) selected an indi- 
vidual with no previous training or operational experience in the actual conduct of 
interrogation for intelligence purposes. This appears to be a bizarre and unexpected 
set of circumstances where fact (e.g., interrogation is a critical intelligence method- 
ology, American resistance to interrogation programs are arguably the world stand- 
ard for excellence) was mixed with fantasy (e.g., practical exercises involving SERE 
instructors in the role of a foreign interrogator and U.S. military personnel in the 
role of the detainee mirrors lawful and effective interrogation methods employed by 
intelligence officers to obtain useful information from foreign detainees in U.S. cus- 
tody) led to the observations accurately captured by Jane Mayer in her book. The 
Dark Side. It was — and remains — surreal. 


INTERROGATION TECHNIQUES 

6. Senator Akaka. Colonel Moulton, during the last hearing conducted by this 
committee into the background of detainee interrogations, testimony was given that 
each of the military Services had raised legal and ethical concerns over the decision 
to approve SERE-style interrogation techniques. 

What was your knowledge of the intra-Department conflicts over the application 
of SERE school interrogation methods to detainees held at Guantanamo Bay, and 
did you have any contact with senior leaders from any of these Services that high- 
lighted their concerns? 

Colonel Moulton. During my tenure as JPRA commander, I did not participate 
in any Service-level discussions regarding interrogation policy, nor, to the best of my 
knowledge, did any personnel under my command. To the best of my knowledge, I 
did not have any particularized knowledge at the time of intra-Department conflicts 
over the application of SERE school interrogation methods to detainees held at 
Guantanamo Bay, nor did I have any contact with senior leaders from any of the 
Services that highlighted their concerns. JPRA did provide background information 
on SERE resistance training in response to a request for information from the DOD 
Office of the General Counsel in 2002. JPRA had no further requests from the Office 
of the General Counsel or other DOD authorities for information on the SERE re- 
sistance training and did not participate in any internal deliberations with DOD or 
the Services on interrogation policy. 

[Annexes A and B follow:] 
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ANNEX A 


INDEX - UNCLASSIFIED BINDER - 17 JUNE 2008 HEARING 


1. July 25, 2002 Memorandum from Headquarters JPRA Chief of Staff to Office of 
the Secretary of Defense General Counsel, Subject; Exploitation. 

2. July 26, 2002 Memorandum from Headquarters JPRA Chief of Staff for Office of 
the Secretary of Defense General Counsel, Subject; Exploitation and Physical 
Pressures. 

3. Attachment to JPRA Memorandum of July 26, 2002 entitled, “Physical Pressures 
used in Resistance Training and Against American Prisoners and Detainees,” Dated 
Jnly 25, 2002. 

4. Attachment to JPRA Memorandum of July 26, 2002 from the Chief of Psychology 
Services at the 336*'' Training Support Squadron, Surgeon General Flight, Subject; 
Psychological Effects of Resistance Training, dated 24 Jul 2002; 

5. Department of Justice, Office of Legal Counsel Memorandum for Alberto Gonzales 
dated August 1, 2002, Re; Standards of Conduct for Interrogation under 18 
U.S.C.§§2340-2340A. 

6. USSOUTHCOM (Office of the Staff Judge Advocate) Trip Report, DoD General 
Counsel Visit to GTMO, 27 September 2002. 

7. October 24, 2002 Email traffic between DoD CITF Personnel, Subject; FW; 
Counter Resistance Strategy Meeting Minutes [Minutes of an October 2, 2002 
Meeting at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba) 

8. Memorandum for Commander USSOUTHCOM from MG Michael Dunlavey, 
dated October 11, 2002, Subject; Counter-Resistance Strategies. Two Attachments; 
JTF 170 J02 Memo, Subject; Request for Approval of Counter-Resistance 
Strategies; and JTF-170 SJA Memo, Subject; Legal Brief on Proposed Counter- 
Resistance Strategies. 

9. USSOUTHCOM (General Hill) Transmittal Memo to Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, dated October 25, 2002, Subject; Counter-Resistance Techniques. 

10. Headquarters U.S. Air Force Memo to Joint Staff; Review of SOUTHCOM / 
GTMO Request for Techniques (Nov 4, 2002) 

11. Criminal Investigative Task Force (CITF) Memo to Joint Staff; Review of 
SOUTHCOM / GTMO Request for Techniques (Nov 4, 2002) 

12. Headquarters, Department of the Army Memo to Joint Staff; Review of 
SOUTHCOM / GTMO Request for Techniques (Nov 7, 2002) 
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13. Chief of Naval Operations Memo to Joint Staff: Review of SOUTHCOM / GTMO 
Request for Techniques (Nov 4, 2002) 

14. Headquarters U.S. Marine Corps Memo to Joint Staff: Review of SOUTHCOM / 
GTMO Request for Techniques (Nov 4, 2002) 

15. Jim Haynes (DoDGC) Memo to Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld, Subject: Counter- 
Resistance Techniques (November 27, 2002) 

16. JTF GTMO “SERE” Interrogation Standard Operating Procedure,” dated 18 
December 2002. 

17. Draft CITE Memorandum for the JTF-GTMO J-2, Subject: JTF GTMO “SERE” 
Interrogation SOP,” (December 1 7, 2002). 

18. Memorandum for Inspector General, Department of the Navy, Subject: Statement 
for the Record of Alberto Mora for the Department of the Navy Inspector General 
(July 7, 2004) 

19. Navy SERE School Training Specialist and SERE Coordinator Memorandum, 
Subject: After Action Report, JTF GTMO Training Evolution (January 15, 2003) 

20. SECDEF Memorandum for SOUTHCOM rescinding counter-resistance techniques 
memo of December 2, 2002 (January 15, 2003); and SECDEF Memo establishing 
DoD Working Group on Interrogation of Detainees (January 15, 2003). 

21. Department of Justice, Office of Legal Counsel, Memorandum from John Yoo to 
William J. Haynes, Re: Military Interrogations of Alien Unlawful Combatants Held 
Outside of the United States (March 14, 2003) 

22. Working Group Report on Detainee Interrogations in the Global War on 
Terrorism: Assessment of Legal, Historical, Policy, and Operational 
Considerations: April 4, 2003. 

23. Memorandum for Secretary of Defense to Commander, USSOUTHCOM, Subject: 
Counter-Resistance Techniques in the War on Terrorism (April 16, 2003). 

24. Memorandum from MG Soligan, Chief of Staff, JFCOM, for Commander, JPRA, 
Subject: JPRA Mission Guidance. (September 29, 2004) 

25. Memorandum from LTG Wagner, Deputy Commander, Joint Forces Command for 
the Department of Defense Inspector General (February 10, 2005). 
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(Tab 1) Unclassified excerpts from the July 25, 2002 Memorandum from Headquarters 
JPRA Chief of Staff to Office of the Secretary of Defense General Counsel, Subject: 
Exploitation 

1 . (U) BACKGROUND : JPRA is the principal DoD Agency for Joint Personnel Recovery (PR) support. 
JPRA provides Joint PR functional expertise and assistance to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense (OSD), Combatant Commands (CINCs), Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff (CJCS), Services, 

Defense Agencies, DoD Field activities and other Governmental Agencies (OGAs). JPRA is under 
combatant command (command authority) (COCOM) of the Commander in Chief, U.S. Joint Forces 
Command (USJFCOM), the DoD Executive Agent for Personnel Recovery. JPRA is designated as the DoD 
Office of Primary Responsibility (OPR) for DoD-wide Joint PR support matters responsible for executing 
SecDef directed USJFCOM Executive Agent (EA) functions. The JPRA staff works five core mission areas: 
Joint Combat Search and Rescue (JCSAR), Non-conventional Assisted Recovery (NAR), Code of Conduct 
Training (includes Survival, Evasion, Resistance, and Escape [SERE]), Operational POW/MIA Matters 
(includes repatriation and debriefing), and PR Research, Development, Testing and Evaluation (RDT&E) as 
the DoD OPR for PR in accordance with USJFCOMINST 3 100.4, Charter for the Joint Personnel Recovery 
Agency, 22 Nov 00. 

(U) Under the Code of Conduct Training mission area JPRA oversees Service SERE training 
programs and at an advanced level, provides selected SERE training to special mission units, sensitive 
reconnaissance operations personnel, military attaches and other designated high-risk-of-capture personnel. 
JPRA also is responsible for training Service SERE instructors and certifying SERE courses of instruction. 
Resistance training to teach DoD personnel how to maintain dignity and honor in the face of the enemy 
through effective use of the Code of Conduct is core to SERE training. Within that training piece JPRA has 
arguably developed into the DoD's experts on exploitation as predecessor organizations have been teaching 
advanced resistance techniques with regard to exploitation since 1961. JPRA’s collateral mission as the 
DoD lead for repatriation and debriefing activities (having facilitated all repatriations from Operation 
HOMECOMING to present) under the Operational POW/MIA Affairs mission area also provides the real 
time lessons learned products on detention situations to ensure techniques and strategies incorporated into 
training courses are accurate and in step with the world geopolitical scene. 

2. (U) With regard to your request for assistance on exploitation/interrogation techniques that have been 
effective against Americans JPRA offers the following documents: 

a. (U) Attachment 1 : (U) Exploitation Processes Used Against American Prisoners And Detainees, A 
Historical Overview, 25 Jul 02. This paper explains the exploitation process as an overall systematic 
approach on how to get detainees to cooperate. 

b. (U) Attachment 2: (S/NF) Interrogation Methods Used Against American Prisoners And 
Detainees, A Historical Overview of Effective Methods, 25 Jul 02. This paper explains the interrogation 
techniques used within the exploitation process. Each technique is explained and has lessons learned 
examples that highlight the effectiveness of these techniques used against Americans. Only a few 
representative examples were used per technique to keep the length of the paper reasonable. 

c. (U) Attachment 3 : (U) Psychological Aspects of Detention. The goal of this lesson plan (used in JPRA 
courses of instruction) is to highlight for students the fact that psychological stresses are inherent in 
detention situations, but that they can be successfully overcome. From an exploitation perspective the goal 
would be to induce these in detainees. Obviously with this lesson plan and the next three provided, 
classification increases to SECRET NOFORN and above when using certain operational lessons learned as 
examples. 
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d. (U) Attachment 4: (U) Exploitation -Threats and Pressures. The goal of this lesson plan is to focus 
students' attention on a peacetime governmental detainer’s most likely exploitation goals and the 
historically effective tools used to achieve them. Reversing this, an exploiter/interrogator has a plan for 
exploitation of enemy detainee. 

e. (U) Attachment 5 : (U) Methods of Interrogation. The goal of this lesson plan is to ensure that students 
have a clear understanding of the processes and tools a professional exploiter employs in order to obtain his 
desired results. Stress that such an understanding is critical to successfully resisting. The applicability to 
the interrogator is to thoroughly understand the techniques and how to use them with the greatest effect. 

f. (U) Attachment 6: (C) Resistance to Interrogation. The goal of this lesson plan is to emphasize to the 
students that time tested resistance techniques, logically combined with a planned personal resistance 
posture can defeat the most professional exploiter. The utility to the interrogator is what to look for and use 
strategies designed to defeat resistance in enemy detainees. 

3. (U) The enclosed documents provide a thorough academic grounding in exploitation and were built on 
what has been effective against Americans in the past. The ability to exploit however, is a highly 
specialized skill set built on training and experience. JPRA will continue to offer exploitation assistance to 
those governmental organizations charged with the mission of gleaning intelligence from enemy detainees. 
We trust this has answered your question. If you need further information please call me at [phone number 
redacted]. 

//signed// 

DANIEL J. BAUMGARTNER JR., Lt Col, USAF 
Chief of Staff 
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(Tab 2) Unclassified excerpts from the July 26, 2002 Memorandum from Headquarters 
JPRA Chief of Staff for Office of the Secretary of Defense General Counsel, Subject: 
Exploitation and Physical Pressures 

1. (U) The purpose of this memorandum is to answer follow-on questions resulted from the meeting 
between JPRA and OSD GC on 25 Jul 02. 

2. (U) BACKGROUND: Under the Code of Conduct Training mission area JPRA oversees Service 
SERE training programs and at an advanced level, provides selected SERE training to "special" 
designated high-risk-of-capture personnel. Resistance training to teach DoD personnel how to maintain 
dignity and honor in the face of the enemy through effective use of the Code of Conduct is core to SERE 
training. Within that training piece JPRA has arguably developed into the DoD's experts on exploitation 
and as such, has developed a number of physical pressures to increase the psychological and physical stress 
on students to highlight inappropriate coping strategies and provide realism in a contrived captivity 
environment. 

4. JPRA will continue to offer exploitation assistance to those governmental organizations charged with the 
mission of gleaning intelligence from enemy detainees. We trust this has answered your additional 
questions. If you need further information please call me at [phone number redacted]. 

//signed// 

DANIEL J. BAUMGARTNER JR., Lt Col, USAF 
Chief of Staff 
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(Tab 3) Unclassified excerpts from Physical Pressures Used In Resistance Training and Against 
American Prisoners and Detainees [Attachment to the July 26, 2002 Memorandum from 
Headquarters JPRA Chief of Staff for Office of the Secretary of Defense General Counsel, 
Subject: Exploitation and Physical Pressures] 

INTRODUCTION 

^PBPB^hysical pressures used in resistance training are not designed to elicit compliance, to produce 
enduring or damaging consequences, or to render the student so incapacitated by physical or emotional 
duress that learning does not take place. The purpose of applying physical pressures is to project the 
students' focus into the resistance scenario and realistically simulate conditions associated with captivity 
and resistance efforts. The pressures used in training are minor in comparison to that which American 
prisoners have experienced in the past. The tactics are used in lieu of pressures used historically. 

^P^m^he application of physical pressures in training is necessary to produce the correct emotion and 
physiological projection a student requires for stress inoculation and stress resolution to be accomplished. 
This "Controlled Realism" must exist for the correct learning to take place. If too little physical pressure is 
applied, the student will fail to acquire the necessary inoculation effect and run the risk of underestimating 
the demands real captivity can produce. If too much physical pressure is applied, the student is made 
vulnerable to the effects of learned helplessness, which will render him/her less prepared for captivity than 
s/he was prior to training. 

miftiiJ^^pplying physical pressures in an intense, simulated captivity role-play requires considerable skill 
and composure on the part of the resistance-training instructor. This is an acquired skill which demands 
considerable knowledge, experience, and grounding in human behavior and resistance theory. Not all 
resistance-training role-players are necessarily suited to perform this particular element of instruction. 
Careful training and monitoring of the instructor of qualified individuals are necessary to maintain the 
desired application of this critical education tool. The instructor who uses these physical pressures in 
training must: 

• Remember physical pressure must be uniquely applied to each individual student 
depending on his/her physical size and resilience. 

• Constantly monitor the student's resistance behavior and appropriately applied physical 
pressure in a manner that is consistent with controlled realism, but also facilitates the 
desired learning outcome. 

^iiHlfAPPROVED PHYSICAL PRESSURES USED IN JPRA RESISTANCE 
TRAINING INCLUDE: 

1 . ^P®<J^FACIAL SLAP: Slap the subject's face midway between the chin and the bottom of the 
corresponding ear lobe. The arm swing follows an ark no greater than approximately 1 8 inches. “Pull” the 
force of the slap to generate the appropriate effect. Use no more than 2 slaps with any singular application— 
typically, the training effectiveness of slapping has become negligible after 3 to 4 applications. (Typical 
conditions for application: to instill fear and despair, to punish selective behavior, to instill humiliation or 
cause insult). 

2. WALLING: With a hood, towel or similar aide, roll or fold the hood the long way, place it 
around the subject's neck. Grasp each side firmly and roll your fist inwardly till a relatively flat surface is 
created by the first joint of your fingers or the back of your hand. Quickly and firmly push, numerous 
times, the student into the wall in a manner, which eliminates a 'whip lash' effect of the head - push with 
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your arms only. Do not use 'leg force' to push the student-ensure the wall you are using will accommodate 
the student without injury and adjust your 'push' accordingly. (Typical conditions for application: to instill 
fear and despair, to punish selective behavior, to instill humiliation or cause insult). 

SILENCING FACIAL HOLD: This tactic is used when the subject is talking too much or about 
inappropriate subjects. The interrogator attempts to physically intimidate the subject into silence by placing 
their hand over the subject's mount and violating their personal space. (Typical conditions for application: 
to threaten or intimidate via invasion of personal space, to instill fear and apprehension without using direct 
physical force, to punish illogical, defiant, or repetitive responses). 


FACIAL HOLD: This tactic is used when the subject fails to maintain eye contact with the 
interrogator. The interrogator grasps the subject's head with both hands holding the head immobile. Again, 
the interrogator moves into and violates the subject's personal space (Typical conditions for application: to 
threaten or intimidate via invasion of personal space, to instill fear and apprehension without using direct 
physical force, to punish illogical, defiant, or repetitive responses). 


ABDOMEN SLAP: This tactic is used when the subject is illogical, defiant, arrogant and 
generally uncooperative. It is designed to gain the subject's attention (Typical conditions for application: to 
instill fear and despair, to punish selective behavior, to instill humiliation or cause insult). 


FINGER PRESS : This tactic is using the forefinger to forcefully, repeatedly jab the chest of the 
subject. The motion should be firm but not forceful enough to cause injury. (Typical conditions for 
application: to instill apprehension and insult). 

WATER: When using this tactic, water is poured, flicked, or tossed on the subject The water is 
used as a distracter, to disturb the subject's focus on the line of interrogation. When pouring, the subject is 
usually on their knees and the water is poured slowly over their head. Flicking water is generally directed 
to the face and again used to distract the subject’s attention and focus. Tossing water is more forceful and 
should come as a surprise. The water is usually directed to the mouth and chin area of the face and care is 
used to avoid the subject's eyes. (Typical conditions for application: to create a distracting pressure, to 
startle, to instill humiliation or cause insult). 


8lipSiltl|£LOCK HOLD: The subject can be sitting, kneeling or standing with their arms extended out 
straight with the palms up. The interrogator puts a weighted block, 10-15 lbs., on their hands. The subject 
is required to keep their arms straight, told not to drop the block at risk of additional punishment (typical 
conditions for application: to create a distracting pressure, to demonstrate self-imposed pressure, to instill 
apprehension, humiliation or cause insult). 

9li|iittt|^LOCK SIT: Using a block with a pointed end that is pointed to the floor, the subject is told sit 
on the flat top with feet and knees together. The knees are bent 90 degrees, and the subject is not allowed to 
spread their legs to form a tripod. The process of trying to balance on this very unstable seat and 
concentrate on the interrogator's questions at the same time is very difficult (typical conditions for 
application: to create a distracting pressure, to demonstrate self-imposed pressure, to instill apprehension, 
humiliation or cause insult). 

lO.ipi^l^^TTENTION GRASP: In a controlled, quick motion the subject is grabbed with two hands, 
one on each side of the collar. In the same motion, the interrogator draws the subject into his or her own 
space. (Typical conditions for application: to startle, to instill fear, apprehension, and humiliation or cause 
insult). 
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1 STRESS POSITION : The subject is placed on their knees, told to extend their arms either 

straight up or straight to the front. The subject is not flowed to lean back on their heels, arch their back or 
relieve the pressure off the point of the knee. Note: there are any number of uncomfortable physical 
positions that can be used and considered in this category (typical conditions for application: to create a 
distracting pressure, to demonstrate self-imposed pressure, to instill apprehension, humiliation or cause 
insult). 


^fcM^APPROVED PHYSICAL PRESSURES USED IN OTHER SERVICE SCHOOL 
RESISTANCE TRAINING PROGRAMS INCLUDE: 

NOTE: In addition to the tactics listed below, the individual service school programs include many of the 
same pressures used in JPRA training. It is important to remember that as with any physical pressure, these 
tactics are closely monitored, strict time limits are applied and training safety is always paramount. 

l«f^HB^SMOKE: Pipe tobacco smoke is blown into the subject's face while in a standing, sitting or 
kneeling position. This is used during interrogation to produce discomfort. A smoking pipe is filled with 
dry tobacco, the pipe is lit and the bit of the pipe has a hose attached. The interrogator blows back through 
the pipe bowl creating an extraordinary amount of thick, sickening smoke. Maximum duration is five 
minutes (typical conditions for application: to instill fear and despair, to punish selective behavior, to instill 
humiliation or cause insult). 

2. WATERBOARD: Subject is interrogated while strapped to a wooden board, approximately 

4'x7'. Often the subject's feet are elevated after being strapped down and having their torso stripped. Up to 
1 .5 gallons of water is slowly poured directly onto the subject's face from a height of 1 2-24 inches. In some 
cases, a wet cloth is placed over the subject’s face. It will remain in place for a short period of time. Trained 
supervisory and medial staff monitors the subject’s physical condition. Student may be threatened or 
strapped back onto the board at a later time. However, no student will have water applied a second time. 
This tactic instills a feeling of drowning and quickly compels cooperation (typical conditions for 
application: to instill fear and despair, to punish selective behavior). 

SHAKING AND MANHANDLING: Subject Is grasped with a rolled cloth hood or towel 
around their neck (provides stability to the head and neck). The subject's clothing is grasped firmly and 
then a side-to-side motion is used to shake the subject. Care is used to not create a whipping effect to the 
neck. (Typical conditions for application: to instill fear and despair, to punish selective behavior, to instill 
humiliation or cause insult). 

4*i^P8IW^GROUNDING: This tactic is using the manhandling pressure and forcefully guiding the subject 
to the ground, never letting go (typical conditions for application: to instill fear and despair, to punish 
selective behavior). 

CRAMPED CONFINEMENT ("the little box"): This is administered by placing a subject into a 
small box in a kneeling position with legs crossed at the ankle and having him learn [sicjforward to allow 
the door to be closed without exerting pressure on the back. Time and temperature is closely monitored 
(typical conditions for application: to instill fear and despair, to punish selective behavior, to instill 
humiliation or cause insult). 

6. ^(ifiUfljhlMMERSION IN WATER / WETTING DOWN: Wetting the subject consists of spraying with 
a hose, hand pressure water cans, or immersing in a shallow pool of water. Depending on wind and 
temperature, the subject may be either fully clothed or stripped. Immersion of the head or back of head is 
prohibited for safety reasons (typical conditions for application: to instill fear and despair, to punish 
selective behavior, instill humiliation or cause insult). 
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OTHER TACTICS TO INDUCE CONTROL, DEPENDENCY, COMPLIACE, AND COOPERATION 
Isolation / Solitary confinement: See JPRA Instructor Guide Module 6.0 / Lesson 6.1; para. 

5.3.1 

Induced Physical Weakness and Exhaustion: See JPRA Instructor Guide Module 
6.0 / Lesson 6. 1 ; para. 5 .3 .2 

3. ^^^^^T)egradation: See JPRA Instructor Guide Module 6.0 /Lesson 6.1; para. 5.3.3 

4. fWWyConditioning: See JPRA Instructor Guide Module 6.0 /Lesson 6.1; para. 5.3.4 

5. t^®ii*fi^ensory Deprivation: When a subject is deprived of sensory input for an interrupted period, for 
approximately 6-8 hours, it is not uncommon for them to experience visual, auditory and/or tactile 
hallucinations. If deprived of input, the brain will make it up. This tactic is used in conjunction with other 
methods to promote dislocation of expectations and induce emotions. 

6f^P®lifli^ensory overload: This includes being continually exposed to bright, flashing lights, loud 
music, annoying / irritating sounds, etc. This tactic elevates the agitation level of a person and increases 
their emotionality, as well as enhances the effects of isolation. 

7.^^|p^Disruption of sleep and biorhythms: Sleep patterns are purposefully disrupted to make it more 
difficult for the subject to think clearly, concentrate, and make rational decisions. 

S. t^^^'^^^anipulation of diet: Purposeful manipulation of diet, nutrients, and vitamins can have a 
negative impact on the subject’s general health and emotional state. Medical personnel in the POW camps 
in North Korea believe that a B vitamin compound was responsible, in large part, to the phenomena called 
"give-up-itis." Recent studies suggest the removal of certain amino acids from a diet can induce heightened 
levels of emotional agitation. 
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|TAB4 







24 M 2002 


FROM: 336TEISS/SGF 


SUBJECT: Psychological Effects of Resistance Training 

1. Psychology Services at the ayeariy 

Services conducts res^h to “^®^^^dents in the years after training completion to 
Conduct We do not however, 
conduct any psychological assessments of studenU. 


conduct any psychological assessmciu. v* 

tempoiatyadvoseps)s:holo^^h‘>“d ofSLig contact with Psychology Services 

. .^MTnm1mtnTeOOTtin& 


fteeuti«siudentpopulafton.only0.14%werepsycno»g.v^r . 

In general, however^^rtudrat “ toP^Academic RT Laboratory, recovers during 

priortotraining,isreducedas^ect^CTa^^ ^yssuggests 

cruriiing the qiirit of the students. 

n coimlc of reasons. 


^ First weminimizecarryoverow^psi-^——^ 

extensive debriefinp durmg ° Management and the other debrief 

Services staff tramM m students fliese opportunities to discuss thw 

experience into a “traumatic” experience. 
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b. Second, in spite ofthe trailing needing to be extremely itmsflil in order lo be efiSsctiv^ 
we have encountered very iew complaints sboot the training we provide. In my tenure in wUdi 
nearly 10,000 students have completed training, we have bad no congressional complaints about 
RT and only one Inspector General compbdnt which was not due to psydiologicai concerns. 1 
am aware of only letter of inquiry scat to the schoolhouse inquiring alxnit Iong*tenn eShcts of 
training after compleUng truiung over twenty years ago. Even in this one inquiiy out of 50,000 
or so students completing RT since then, it was impossible to attribute this person’s repotted 
symptoms to his training. 

c. Thus, I have to conclude that If there are any long-term negative psychological effecU of 
USAF RT, they are certainly nrinimal. 

5. I was also asked to comment fiom a psychological perspective on the effects of using the 
watering board. 

a. The watering board is an inlense physical and psycholo^cal stressor utilised by the Navy 
RT programs. We do not use this pressure in USAFRT. 


b. I observed the watering board bong utilised approximately 10-12 times when 1 was 

conducting a Staff Assistance VWt to the Navy Noifli Island SERB School in S^ember of 

2001. The effects ofthe pressure were Ughly predictable. Use ofthe watering board resulted in 
student capitulation and conipliance lOOK ofthe time. I do not believe the watering board posed 
a real and serious physical danger to the students when I observed. The Navy bad highly 
qualified medical personnel immediately available to intervene^ and thdr students bad all been 
medically screened prior to trairUng. Psychological^, however, the watenng board brokethe 
students' will to redst providing information and induced helplessness. 


///signed/// 

JERALD F. OORISSEG, M^, USAF, BSC 
Chief, Psychology Services 


OU0351 
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• (Tab 6) USSOUTHCOM (Office of the Staff Judge Advocate) Trip Report, DoD 
General Counsel Visit to GTMO, 27 September 2002. 


(U) Purpose: Provide summary of visit by DoD General Counsel (GC) and others to 
GTMO on 25 Sep 02. 

(U) Background: 

(U) On 25 Sep 02, Mr. Haynes, DOD GC; Mr. Addington, Counsel to the VP; Mr. 
Rizzo, CIA Acting GC; the Honorable Mr. Chertoff, DOJ, Criminal Division; and others 
(complete list of visitors at Tab B) visited GTMO. 

(U) Stated purpose of their visit was: 

■ Tour facilities 

■ Receive briefings on Intel successes, Intel challenges, Intel techniques, Intel 
problems and future plans for facilities. 

(U) Hurricane evacuation plan was briefed in detail. 

(FOUO) Overall 

o Visitors asked very few questions and made very few comments 
o MG D did take Mr. Haynes and a few others aside for private conversations, 
o It appeared that MG D was doing most, if not all, of the speaking at these side 
meetings. 


(U) Recommendation: None. FYI only. 
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Counter Resistance Strategy Meeting Minutes 


[TAB 7 

Page 1 of 5 


Rhodes, Barry A 

From: Zolper, Peter C 
Sent: Wednesday, August 27, 2003 4:02 PM 

To: Fallon, Mark 

Co: Rhodes, Barry A 

Subject: (U) RE: Counter Resistance Strategy Meeting Minutes 

Classification: UNCLASSIFIED//FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 

Barry • 

— Original Message — - 
From: Fallon, Mark 

Sent: Wednesday, August 27, 2003 12:46 PM 
To: Zolper, Peter C 

Subject; FW: Counter Resistance Strategy Meeting Minutes 


R/Mark Fallon 



— Original Message — 

From: Fallon Mark 

Sent; Monday. October ZB, 2002 4:52 PM 
To: MeCahon Sam 

Cc: Mallovv Brittain; Thomas Blaine; Johnson Soot!; Smith David 
Subject; RE: Counter Resistance Strategy Meeting Minutes 

Sam: 

We need to ensure seniors at OGC are aware of the 170 strategies and how It might impact CITF and 
Commissions. This looks like the kinds of stuff Congressional hearings are made of. Quotes from LTC 
Beaver regarding things that are not being reported give the appearance of Impropriety. Other comments 
like "It is basically subject to perception. If the detainee died you're doing it wrong" and "Any of 
the techniques that lie on the haiahest end of the ^ectrum ntust be performed by a highly trained 
individual. Medical personnel should be present to treat any possible accidents." seem to stretch 
beyond the bounds of legal propriety, xik of "wet towel treatment" which results in the 
lymphatic gland reacting as if you are suffocating, would in my opinion; shock the conscience of 
any legal body looking at using the results of the interrogations or possibly even the interrogators. 
Someone needs to be considering how history will look back at this. 


R/Mark Fallon 

Deputy Comnuoider 

stigatjon Task Force 
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Original Message 

From: Thomas Blaine 

Sent; Thursday, October 24, 2002 7:57 PM 

To: McCahon Sam; Johnson Scott; Fallon Mark 

Subject: FW: Counter Resistance Strategy Meeting Minutes 

Sam, 

Very Interesting reading on how detainees are being treated for Info. 
Scott, Mark, 

FYI 

Blaine 


Counter Resistance Strate^ Meeting Minutes 


Persons in Attendance: 

COL Cummings, LTC Phifer, CDR Bridges. LTC Beaver, MAJ Burney, MAJ Leso, Dave 
Becker, John Eredmaii, ILT Seek, SPC Pimentel 

The following notes were taken daring the aforementloDed meeting at 1340 on 
October 2, 2002. All questions and comments have been paraphrased; 

BSCT Description of SERE Psych Training (MAJ Burney and MAJ Leso) 

• Identify trained resisters 

o AI Qaeda Training 

• Methods to overcome resistance 

o Rapport building (approach proven to yield positive results) 
o Friendly approadi (^proacb proven to yield positive results) 
o Fear Based Approaches are unreliable, ineffective in almost dll cases 

• What's more effective than fear based strategies are camp-wide, environmental 
strategies designed to disrupt cohesion and communication among detainees. 

o Environment should foster dqtendence and compliance 

LTC Phifer Harsh techniques used on our service members have worked and 

will work on some, what about those? 

MAJ Leso Force is risky, and may be ineffective due to the detainees' frame of 

reference. They are used to seeing much more barbaric treatmenL ' 
Becker Agreed 

At this point a discussion about ISN 63 ensued, recalling how he has responded to 
certain types of deprivation and psychological stressors. After short 
discussion the BSCT continued to address the overall manipulation of the 
detainees' environment. 
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BSCT contiiiued: 

• Psychologioal stressors are extremely effective (ie. sleep deprivation, 
withholding food, isolation, loss of time) 

COL Cummings We cant do sleep deprivation 

LTC Beaver Y es, we can - wii approval . 

• Disrupting the noimai camp operations is vital. We need to create an 
environment of "controlled chaos" 

LTC Beaver We may need to outb the harsher operations while ICRC is around. 

It is bjetter not to expose them to any controversial techniques. We 
musthave the support of flie DOD. 

Becker We have had many reports fiom Bagram about sleep deprivation 

being used. 

LTC Beaver Tirue, but officially it is not h^ening. It is not being reported 

officially. The ICRC is a serious concern. They will be in and out, 
scrutinizing our operations, unless they are displeased and decide to 
protest and leave. This would draw a lot of negative attention 

COL Cummings The new PSYOP plan has been passed up the chain 

LTC Beaver If s at J3 at SOUTHCOM. 

Fredman The DOJ has provided much guidance on this issue. The CIA is not 

held to the same rules as the military, hi the past when the ICRC has 
made a big deal about certain detainees, the DOD has "moved' them 
away horn the attention of ICRC. Upon questioning Bom the ICRC 
about thdr whereabouts, the DOD's response has repeatedly been 
that the detainee merited no status under tire Geneva Convention. 
The dA has employed aggressive techniques on less than a handiiil 
of suspects since 9/1 1 . 

Under the Torture Convention, torture has been prohibited by 
international law, but the language of the statutes is written vaguely. 
Severe mental and physical pain is prohibited. The mental part is 
explained as poorly as the physical. Severe physical pain described 
as anything causing permanent damage to major organs or body 
parts. Mental torture described as anything leading to permanent, 
profound damage to tiie senses or personality. It is basically subject 
to perception. If tiie detainee dies you're doing it wrong. So far, the 
techniques we have addressed have not proven to produce these 
^es of results, which in a way ohallenges what the BSCT paper 
says about not being able to prove whetha these techniques 
le^ to permanent damage. Everything on tiie BSCT white paper is 
legal fr^ a dvilian standpoint.[ Any questions of severe weather or 
temperature conditions should be deferred to medical staff.] Any of 
the techniques that lie on the harshest end of the spectrum must be 
performed by a highly trained individual. Medical personnel should 
be present to treat any possible accidents. The CIA operates without 
militaty intervention. When the dA has wanted to use more 
aggressive techniques in the past, the FBI has pulled their prasormel 
tiom theatre. In those rare iustances, aggressive techniques have 
proven very helpfiil. 

LTC Beaver We will documentation to protect us 
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Fredman Yes. if someone dies while aggressive techniques are being used, 

regardless of cause of death, the backlash of attention would be 
severely detrimental. Everything must be approved and 
documented. 

Becker LEA personnel will not participate in harsh techniques 

LTC Beaver There is no legal reason why LEA personnel carmot participate in 

these operations 

->At this point a discussion about whethw or not to video tape the aggressive sessions, or 
interrogations at all ^rsued. 

Becker Videotapes are subject to too much scrutiny in court. We don't want 

the LEA people in aggressive sessions anyway. 

LTC Beaver • LEA choice not to participate in these types of interrogations is 

more ethical and moral as opposed to legal. 

Ittredihan The videotaping ofeven totally legal techniques vrill look "ugly". 

Becker (Agreed) 

Fredman The Torture Convention prohibits torture and cruel, inhumane and 

degrading treatment The US did not sign up on the second part, 
because of the g*** amendment (cruel and unusual punishment), but 
we did sign the part about torture. This gives us more license to use 
more controveTsial techniques. 

LTC Beaver Does SERE employ the "wet towel" technique? 

Fredman If a well-trained individual is used to perform this technique it can 

feel like you're drowning. The lymph^c system will react as if 
you're suffocating, but your body t^l not cease to function. 

It is very effective to identify phobias and use them (ie, insects, 
snakes, claustrophobia). The level of resistance is directly related to 
peison's experience. 

MAJ Burney Whether or not significant stress occurs lies in the eye of the 

beholder. The burden of proof is the big issue. It is vray difficult to 
disprove someone else's PTSD. 

Fredman These techniques need involvement fiom interrogators, psych, 

medical, legal, etc. 

Becker Would we get blanket approval or would it be case by case? 

Frednun The CIA makes the call internally on most of the types of 

techniques found in the BSCT paper, and this discussion. - 
Significantly harsh techniques are approved through the DOJ. 

LTC Phifer Who approves ours? The CG7 SOUTHCOM CG? 

Fredman Does the Geneva Convention apply? The CIA rallied for it not to. 

LTC Phifer Can we get DOJ opinion about these topics on paper? 

LTC Beaver Will it go fi-om DOJ to D0D7 

LTC Phifer Can we get to see a CIA request to use advanced aggressive 

techniques? 

Fredman Yes, but we can't provide you with a copy. You will probably be 

able to look at it 

An example of a different perspective on torture is Turkey. In 
Turkey they say (hat interrogation at all, or anything you do to that 
results in the subject betraying his comrades is torture, 

LTC Beaver In the BSCT paper it says something about "imminent threat of 

death", ... 

Fredman The threat of death is also subject to scrutiny, and should be 

handled on a case by case basis. Mock executions don't work as well 
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as friendly approaches. like letting someone write a letter home, or providing them with an 
extra book. 

Becker I like the part about ambient noise. 

At this point a discussion about ways to manipulate the environment ensued, and the 
following ideas were offered: 

• Medical visits should be scheduled randomly, rather than on a set system 

• Let detainee rest just long enough to fall asleep and wake him up about every 
thirty minutes and tell him ifs time to pray again 

• More meals per day induce loss of time 

• Truth serum; even though it may not actually work, it does have a placebo 
effect 

Meeting ended at 1450. 


Classiflcatioii: UNCLASSIFI£D//V^RVnWnP 
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eUMTAtJAMpjftV.OlSA 
ftp0-AEos?eo 




iiw. v/j I 



n October 2002 


MfeMOKANDUM TOR Cbmusuder. 

Avemt,Mj«ini,ndrii34 3317M7I7 


Unitoi SU!« Sonaau CojnnBiid, 3S11 NWPlit 


SUBJECT: Ooualir-Ref Istancc SluicgiM 


by U» imno Suff J„d5e AJvocc „d „a. 


fave coMlndcd tha th«c i«toi9TKs do a,: viokio SiT ™ * 

3. My pofa of contact for this isjoe is LTCJejHHdfer a DSN 660-3476. 


SBncB 

1. JW 17012 Mofflo. 
11 Oct 02 

2, OTnoSJAMcDB, 
llOcfCtt 



MOUHLaDU 
Major Generel, USA 
Cotmnandiaj 
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OCT. IO. 2.IH2 9:4BA« ■ SJA 


'Ho.'SJ;' p j - 

NO, 075 f. 3 



PBPiRtMEWPFBEFENse 
aoiN-TTASSlC PORCH -1743 
eU?iNTM7/liao CUBA 
APD;AEM,5«fl 



110ctol)«aX)2 


SUBJi B^jalRcvJew of AfgitMjvelnterrogaHoii Technique* 


I, IkavereTictweillhenainonniiomonCoimtci-RaimMtSliMtelei.duallltviDl 

r Koommend ittenoi ejon be popcijy titined in (be o» of lie umroTed zinhoda of 

r^w inrohing calepay D nnd Er aefl^ undoEo i lejal 

3. ThB Better Efozw^ 10 yon for your jKonnEEalsiinniJvi*^^ 


ZEnclj 

1. JTFI7W2Muno. 
110 a 02 

2. JTP nCPSW Mono, 
11 OaOI 



etc; USA 

^t&^Jud^e Advocate 
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t\r. iv./vv/ SJ/l 


H0.E25 >3- 

ifo. m p 4 



department OP Defense 

JOINT TASK FORCE l?0 
ONANTANAMO bay, CUBA 
APOAE0S580 


OT-M 


IJ October 200S 


_MHMORiWDlIMroRConiin7i<tw TaI,,. - r-.A 


SUBJEcrj Rctjittst fci t^proval of Coooler-Rtjiiuace Staue^ 


U 

l-Htt Wi) PROBLEM: The 


«^«fi«iwoproc€H3ur«uGTMO 
1 to coontei advanced rwistinco. "-wjmu 

2. Request uppov.) to ujo of the foBowio. iotaio£,aon plan. 

IM dclalaec 

format of the jutmoiatloa li the iBreel ennroaeh The. 

. '«“*•>« »»y be helpful If the 
oncooperah-VA 

(2J Teeimiijvies of iJceqsioii: 

(•) ihMEjBe-intemrjeiortedmiqtiet. 

{bJErtcrTOEaforLdcntlty. The interviewer may identify himself t ^ 

^n„_orantaermA.tmBoma^uotrywiU.a^epm:S^ 

a)Th^meMrtma^poeiae»(KIa,tandi^ 

( 2 ;) The use of fclsifed-dociffiKaie or tepom. 

oic,2i";SS??,sa "ZIT' ■”»»• 


ByE: 

By Willi 


iify Under the Authority of Esecu^vc Otdej i2V5fi 
'■•■•ve Secretary O/fict of the Srernary of Dcfettir 
B. Matrion. CAPT, USN 
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SJA 


O00>a}WHQi »CTW 


N0.EE5 . ■ p;a": 

NO. 075 f. 5 


JTF 170 J2 


SOBJECT! Re^ntst for Approval of CoBElar-Rejlstoitc Stial^les 

‘J* OK^ lDtOTopsiioo ScctSon, wfll approve al] coalactj with lire dewinee to 
iDchldc nK<iiCAl visits of a non-cmcijcnt catuft. ’ ^ 


m ljiteiTOja% the 




(7) Thfi 1156 of 2d‘^oiir intcmi^atJoiiS: 

(8) R«oovaJ<rf*B^Biiifo«*eiateoeJudiagreKEu)nrilctiu): 

(9) SvpitcHo£:=ditiJctaina from botroriono to J»lREs. 

(ICO RemoTtlc^t^lhijj. 

(1 1) FotcM^rooiBiag-Cihiviogroffacul-lBlrete.-,.) 

(12) Urinj ■toliiiMtjndirSaulplwbias <ni<di.«.fc«r of dogi) to indui ttraj 

•Paginate fcgC rtVicw and infonosBoo to OoinniaiKltr. USSOUTOCOM. Titsa 

Oat than 3%), The following technique* and other avenivc ieehBimi« r«/.% ZTl^ ^ 
m U.^ “tovog^o rttiitanct traimng ox by otlot U.S. joveminew wenoiM 

may be oiaired m a carefolly coordiaaied roaor,iM - to leb 
det^t. ^ or tlaac tcctalguM tbal le^e more than light pjibiM poKn/ 
^JmnistCJed edy by iodi^dojlt tpedficafly uXtdb^^ 

I ff The aw of »Mpaitotja|goedtoooBViPOo,t;^o^ j^^^,, a ■ ■ 

psMiUonee^«Kt«Mdmajfcmfforldmarid7orhbfa^ -““Maaifiljastdy 

(2) ExposmoJoxal4.^<Klb uitwW.fwa appropriate medical taemtorbg). 

(3) Uieof-iMveUtwel-anC^rippiap^ato to indoco the mispejeepaoa of suffocation. 
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SUBJECT! Requtrtfoi- AppmaJ of Ccimtef-Eeiislaite Sltslt^et 





LTCiUSA 

I>irtcloj;K 
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m'jf.mT sjlm" su 



UNGLASSiflEI! 

— fFr-Tir-rwruTj^-p^l 

DfePAHTlYtENTOF DEFenBE 
JOINT TASK force 170 
GUANXAFWMO bay, CUBA 
APOAE 05860 


■NO-Z2S p.'e" 

WO 75 f. 7 


JIF 17 (FSJA 



nOc<oliet2002 


MbMORAITOum fuk Uoaumtutr, J oik 'i'uEFoM I VU — 


SUBJECTl Biirf 01 ProjHjiod ComMor-RMbuiM Snateflei 

mtoiroptio» effort, ui in nipxtti cf hivin, 

OdobaJOOi 'J^St 

^ the OoKyj CoirvraiJoMCG^ ■” “ 

CCBVA&tunu liaV0 li»nrv«.v. *. . . <0 t»lv lift 6 »>n#~« 


^^aveuoow Mve l>«arwjM ©otatnaab WVi^uearvi 

tiroo^h the direct iwreMhTrrSnrZ lotencgatica mi u rtwwflT&vsM 

sbootflKirrMjieaJveinieCTOfiBciiii iLeii ““oosaeBMcNn mj cWiritf wet «l«t 

D^O udiMos ftoa oooj Tu^Uo^MifrovS^t^^T ^''' <>>9 «wU 

^ ,&«tiTc. doaiooa «r wx Ed<my ftisonen of Ww 

u, i»ax«yMc«fi(y, it ^^5^ Ulreued taoady 

^dio« StoiL*^ flicdfic 

ooilintd b, AnoyFM S<-52 IottlU£eocXte£ronifi® *122^®' '™'<tarioM*ne, 

Since lie dettb«<*jtju5{mw, A-rtenMffev 

u GIMO. CtfflscjUKifiy, in flic . 

md doBBrtic Bwltfbrdixio WS^te^toT ,. . 
nxommondedtetbcHpqjojji, ^^®’'“'®“''SSiBfivcfatenO{itjootechi%^ 


Dcctassifv Undei ihe Authoriiy of Execuiive Oraer 7?‘ 
By Executive Sceieiary, Office of Oit Sccieiafy of Ifelev- 
By Wniiam P. Maniew, CaPT, USN 
yuM2l,20(M 


jni ssssf’ 
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NO. 075 - p, 5 


JTm7mA 

EtBJECTi Ltjil Brief OB PrfpoKd Cowjtu'.Eulnaiict Slrele^ea 



« OMIy), tbej' me m ceWjik bj ilmicJvK. on in Mbwu evoi MHont 

iheBridshiatoNonbemBdind tonffict^ trulmaa by 

ruch « forejnj dauMtj to >bmd fa lon^ fuTOt, pUelor bket 

.ndnaa, Court cottrluded ilat ll«e^ adIlt<lttetot£toSrfS^S.?.^S^!?f'.■ 

Je C^tmoil AfJiM Torture, boss™ lonnre wsi iefined tr ** 

"laWne, ««! dc£riii 3 ^[^^S wSS’eTS .'S 

St*iai3C«apartrfthtHwqt.cAaHnm£flRlriita^cftTt l J j tSe UjtA«d 

M^ojiiiJWs^oyii 19 S R SnpR^U22 CN.D Gcor lOObV^SSiSl' 

Soptcaie Court of tool, 6 Eep PS, 7E)iRC Bl ^rdmd v. i^ 
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JTO70-SJA 


SJS 


PCliSSiFii 

»e»BT ffloro wT 


■ H0.E2S' '-'•■■p.e"' 

II 0 .C ?5 p. ; 


EUBJECTi E«£»3 Brief caPfopoitd C«uiittt.Retfaut)ce£tratejjM 

jpecifirJiy. the sir 

tocToplofi. fte Urifom Code Mm„y 

of EifM. Aroradmai «« Ttee U . hd; 

Anadmait lidradon in friW.! .. . u Bof iif dieEi^ 


in^tutdoapijoicOBaitioM. TleE:jh±ABia,,lni£a,£S^’^^^’^* 

Wromeae tnatmM luu oenmoJ Bote ‘wtoo « 


Uai Uxfii vu te govemmeSri toawb botini m 1=;^ cm Om C ourt heM 
ttu tie nj e of uctsrivc piysieaj force er^uteorttonor fDAtaer. Tie Oxat fifiia ruled 

even il<W£h lie innate doee M( raffer redout itjJaij’. . 

.V (y) fcfejSfai Qie Court rcKed OH Wtitflw v rn — ^ 

tha osteilubei whaier t cotittitniionej viol^M^rSS^' VS 07t6),ej tietentiiil cue 

bjurj-ruffaedbyentanewfa^^^Z^St^^^ 7“^«t*lc<Itolbeaientcfthe 
injtnj tx^uirotnar in orda 10 emliiji u, Ejj^ rlpiHicMit 

Il^^lIy is Idovent but door cot rai UieHiM *•“« of ledoai 

lie «:, ..rtfled rd, to 

pneithmat forblddea by the EiiirhAmaidiTynt » '” cud wS sonmel 

651, 670 05775. 71>eHS3;JS?2X «“ «•«■ 

conlew. the Eijhii Atnecamect vfciiiioa ten delm™Jej .T ^ of coancement 

prism DfSciil! jnEHciooely rad udlrticrhly are force to oLe bf^"™ EsOsSa ii Ihu Hint 

VnalcuoiKfii(tortolniyfttiiesiv*eilierihi^«ff*°***' ^“'“’“•"'J^ioflWedbyio 

^t.ryia.pr,toUr.infcb^K“a^:^JS^S^^^^^^^ • 

TOibUin or rertoretljicipIi^K maliclmrly md raflstlcslh cisSeJb riOodCdateffoneo 

cairiaghirai IfroidteEiabihAnradinOT^w^^^ ^^^“^'^•^‘“Opafpoteef 


^ NcroiftiitiDding tije erfUman that’ 
hivt no ju.i«Ji«ioaaJ lUndioi to brifi 
PedextJ Court 


:isrS,TSia 5 -»S 7 iSS'S‘&™“ 


*~T~WC!iSSiFB 
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JTn70-SJA 


SDBJECTi Brief os P^opo^^dCoI^Jt^^Resi«t!iIictSl^a^£J^a 

dlstorbLiMof As * 

n«EjiaiaTc«t 

com tolly dqaivcd oTileq) Bjjeh ^dW h^SatTK^l^S^ te ho WM 

jMnceotatoq^dJiiol ihowrito 

CSresil citiUijlod a vWarion. the 

<uec« tM bccme he wi alls to iki a u7<^ri„fY JT Auaaiom data wu m« 

^e to a coBceea for hli leaftl, « vju eemditionl 

oxoramtaoc<3ieslhutliobetniJo[!te<lbyt£Niniirwft^“B™““<h Mstot^e/ihe 
lEXIS 1.M51, the CoottheMtlmtoS IWJ U^. Ami. 

AoeoKli^ aai that aletp dqiiiviiioa did * claimtoder ihcEisMt 

lo ptieeol eNddeaeo (ha he ^lon ,it^ ya!Sroii.e.^? S^ **’” ^Bcd 


— . ._2. M •!«« tAuci rvuc nT T'^**** — 


Of I^mljhnmi. «id puiroiot to iohie^M«m^^ imt “ I>e*r»dinS Tteatmcat 

■ eofoiccoilchylswhyaoyiJijijrtoiiiycivilijroc^ediiig. ' “^"*’‘'*^™“'P'W«i>ra]ii{Jita 

lonoie iMbe fimd tmdotSdaf^ cemndtj or attenyij to comodt 

My penoB fioffl coEdad prohibited hyS rebeeotlfm "SIe e“ v“I^' “ '”*■ *“* ^'h reenlts to 
toipofyem ccforEe.” lubeectioti, >hsBbepaEhhedhydeathotirq.ri,OMdfec^ 



Ollier 
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ofBdil, Ba 0mx<3n , pvj^ , ESS Piojj). iSiCD.Mui. IWi)) cimnltated tetore. However, to etlo 
law on pouri witiit (he context cf 1( USC 2340. 

(3) cm Hn»Bp,n.S.ofljiMypet>oBiieIt«r4JcciloiheOiilfbnnt3oi!eofMEijiyJtiticis. The' 
pmdtivt ertkJet Hal coold poi«itiitpUvhihtedd<jetitliii{t)»il>edroiiiirtuica ujdieioHjofiii 
lntcnot»tion ere: Ailiele 93 Catclty u4 ubIokjtiviiO, Aitide IW (maaer), Article 119 
(numlwplter). Artide 124 (meimiot), Article 128 (uuiJt). Article IM (coramiuiScitmji threat, end 
te^Ugest homldtlel ud the iiKloele offotuci of eflcinit (Article 10), cotspliacv CArticIa II) •ceesiotv 
eHer the firt (Article 78), ana loHciiifloa (Article 82), Article 12* ii the ertide men lath lo'ho violatel 
became i miple aMeolt can be connimiBeled bp antmlawfa dcjntmrtjitiai of violence wiki eteatec in 
the miia of itcihec a teaKmble appreiention of lecebring immedlae bodily hann. and i reoifle iaeot 
to actaiDy inflict bodily larm li ortreqitif^A 

4. ^Mi^AKAIeTSIS: pCiifi coomcncsiittncc iocbaiijo« prepojed ia the JTF'nWi a« 

Um<uJ bec4iw« do tort Violaift tbc Ei^ AJheaadmetf 10 the Vntied Suiet Ccostiiniic^ 

lortm ftajQie aj ecqjUlnfid beJow. An faierwtioailliTf analysis b tort repaired fer fij© cunajt wccwal 

becjmM U» Geneva Convtttioai do o« apply to the*© detiinens ifac© fljcy MO tort EPW», 

W B«ed on &e Sqiranft Court fruacwarl: Tigliznd to mesa ybdlia » pnblie 

violated the AtDcndiwQt, lo long u the fore* ii3ed c ooU planrf^ Uve beeaftoo^ totcciiaiy in 
» particoiar rtooitiM to acJikve e legtiiroic govctniDcouJ oVje«iT<^ ud it was tjfpHed is t good 
effort tad not tniBootaV or udliticsDy for tbc vaypwpow cdcaiiringhajai, the proposed tedoSoaec 
tie likely to paw coutitotloM] toiuter. Tlie federal lonmt ttattJle n-ill uoc U violated i o leoTasSr cf 
the propped itratcgies tre not sptrifiofly Inteoded to ciasc wverc physical paia or Wffcrftg or 
preleoged tncutal bina AsffWnlng that aevciepb^cal pain it tot inflicted, abteot a^y cvidcoce that any 
of these strategiw will in fact cause proJanged and locg laailng rjoUjJ him tfae proposed methods will 
not vIolaU the itanilo, ' ‘ 

W Regardinj the Uniform Code of MiKlai)' Jiirtice,rthe prcj>oi tl to mb, pete In the chert, 

puh Hghtly, end plaw e wee towei or hood over tie deWnee'i tend wodd eonitiiDte » pett ee Violefion iff 

ArflelelZICArswlO. ’nitstenlngedctilneewilhdeeftnay tljcctartilntenv5cM<mcfAnidtl2l a 
Atdide IM (e«iiimnito% e Cral), 6 wcold be tdvittblc to have peonlMitin « Itamidty 111 

aaVanc«'&w ibc coavttdag lUtboriry, for mfliteiy rueinboi ntflining ftete incth^. 


(c) (O^tO SpcdfMy, toiih regard lo Catcfcijy I uchwguM, At Me of mild end fear relalod 
epptoecbM inch tt yelUnj « die deiineo U not ille^ becinte in order to eoinmuniootc c ihicxt, there 
mti tlso exist tn intent to injure. Vellin| et the eiotiiinee is legal so long m the yelling it nc« done with 
the intent to ctnse sevoo phyeical djmage oi piolonged tnciMl hum. Tcohniones of decoptlon such at 
tnidtiple inienogator technique, and deception regnrding intenofator tdenBy arc all pennlttible methods 
of intoTopeticn, lince flieie is no legal icqnlinmnnt tube truthful while condo ettog an inlenogafim 
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IfNClASSiFlED ' 

JTFJ70-SW 

SUBJECT; Ltfs] Brief m Fropanl OoinHefReriilaw* StralejiB 

»t4a% uS5f^'’5rtS^"5‘ tf PmKotj radi u 

««< otheStte *V‘. 


i« LiUMXDS, *03 Hints, mthomoft tVi« A mMV^. — i uioiM 6 iatM. 

] idisfic fuipwc cf cf utrnp Jiaym " jTjj^ »»v/^ ;»,l ^vfA fcf tbc •Stjjr i&aficdoai KSd 

prolonied ciBDta] tam vould remit hom ih« ust of ihac iti*t ^ ^ »o cadence that 

Ie|eB„^riEleE«ee.etaSX“;^/“ U 


\i -■ •‘*-*“»-»noarpufpo 5 j. 

pm^iafc .0 lonj u Ui«e B u mpatM t»v^cS.!ri i^eettoni m .B Jejilly 

lam a- wA iaaa to uuk prolmjtd nraui SfcrinJ ^,1“'!! f“i *“ ^1™?“' of 

datahiwttntttec«ve/oartourj ofaleMtMTiJplit no UgiJ rcqoucoigjni flat 
Id Older to poM BidDl. “•«■ C«« « ver lad to tok S lUi prtxadara 

UQoiml of iIo<^ to Out 03 

‘«*“ 0 Bat ii no k£tj rt^cDMt to previd^MArtifS^ ' *• 

«kguitcfoo4,wat^, th^hcr, xodmfis3aiIcs«iLTi.Atl«^*^^^**“** loprevide 

oiteM. woold be rdl|kD.>m. « 

aa the Cite wid (be detaiacftt Fcrewi rmrtfnt..- >.j 

not done to jtoniil or onsc tom « tbm? m ooHlle|il,icW„j,j, 

miinuit hcoM, eunder* in tbi mip md wotoefboai Womotioii, 

in remollnt lot nicoB lain„ <1^^ Itoo ij no fllctoSy 

Tic lao of tie detainee 'i plobiai it ojniBj ptrtiaa^K^™"' lo provide bc« mcab. only tic^^ 

iceouio^tojed to o^Se'todSiDM'ff.^a^ r^enrtjisunce etmejic, tlo me of 
not illegal for the f«ne aforcmctitioaal reasons that (her* y a ^ pah^ comeq\Jeiictr ara lmminito.t ji 
Dot done inioDliomHy to ud« prolcojod harm, 


monitorinj. » oe uk oi » wet towel to IndDoe tie miiiuwJ.KZr JTr ;rr"vvu»“ mcatta 

If Dot done will tie tpccific Inleal to wtuo tirolonpedn^ilh Ujetmljeaie 

would CaulionihouIdbeeierciiedwSrtS^W 

[xscairi jncMrilami tto ihu inciod my “1^ 

ITOHDfUidpoI^waiteohrJcrilycomnjLrw^tJte^^l^,^^ 
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■ •K/.CCD . Pil?- 

MD!5 P. 13 


JTW7C-SJA 

EUEJECT: ColII.U^Rt^^stoceStrate^its 

M 

SECOMMEKDAHON! I 

^l>prctved, tad ilat iJje mieaoMWj be 

iBtarosadrai . Sioco Bio T of 

tf. (t^ l*6C: C»p^aia^dl^3laalEQfdft^B, x?59fi. 


DWNBE BEAVER 

LTqUSA 

Buff hi£t Advocate 


*wg tua.iwoi'cnj t. 
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MEM^IAHDUM FOR Chafiman of the Joini Cble& of Stft£i^ Wi.sUpgtott, IX! 203 1 (>9999 
SUBJECTS Cousttt>ResUuoeeTtebalqaes 






1. ^Rio&cd'dfics of loiot TuRFofcc 170 luve yi^ded criticiJ tirteUigeoM si^^forforoes In 
coB^^ combtiad conmaoda^ lad other I&t^cace/liW esforcanenl coddaprosecutlDe iho 
War OB Tcnorism. Kowevcf, de^te our best eflbrts, some deuinees have taadtmdynsisied 
our correntiQteDoptioa methods. OaxrcspectfyetuQ^tiieOlSceofiheSeactaiyofDefaue, 
csd TmR Force 1 70 have bua ii)^ to Identic eoanter^iedslent lethidiiiDcs (bat wb can 

UwAdlyanploy. 


2. r MB fQwmnfiag Jaht Tuk Farce 170^1 prapaied aaasUT.rt^matt: IbeUevethe 
CrntwoeaUgorfooftechd^uesarelcBslaadhtaBaae, tamuDfiotajBM^elbcrenibe 
teehoJ^ues in the tUid otcjoiy «r icgal uoda US bw. giveadte abseacc of jodiclal 
urtapreudaooftheUSteitBraeutntfl, I em perSeubz^ troubled by the ute of iiqdicdoi 
c;q]rc»ed itoeeuofdeathofihe detainee or to fmd}y.tHowevp,lderire to hevafinniny 
optfoM u j^sible el my dispoial and (berdbre rt^sM tbt(X>q^Utineni of Ddcatc and 
DeptftmentofJttcOechv^renieyicwthethHeaiegoryfiftecludtjiuei. s 

3. As part of any re^cw of Jobt Ihih Force }70'( proposed strategyp I VKlcome any cv^ested 
iotetrogatioii methods this others may pvopote. ) b^eve 'wc ihotdd piwSdo ourinienogBlots 
with M many IccaUy pennbsiblc toob u possible 


4. AHbetigb I sMoopdant of (he iayortw! policy noificeti QOS of >006 of these proposed 
techniques, I lunly beUeve that we must qtu'ckly pmvide Joist Task Fmee 1 70 cotmter- 
rctou^ techniques to roasimUc (he value of our iotcUlgeoce eolbetloo mbsiea. 


1. JIF 170 CDR Memo 
did n October. 2002 
% nn?OSJAMeno 
dtd 11 October. 2002 



3, nr 170 J.2 Memo 
did]] Ociober.2002 




DrtluiifyUBtfa ibt AmbcriirofEiecMivc Oiile 129S8 
D)reMrvli'>i S«(t(i»iy,ORio(of Cm SccnaiyofDcrtiiK 
Dr Wilun P. Mlni(«,CArT. OSN 
JtneSI.SOD* 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 

HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
wfeHINGTON DC 


MEMORANDUM FOR UN AND MULTILATERAL AFFAIRS DIVISION (J-5), JOINT 
STAFF (Attn: CDR Lippold) 

SUBJECT: (H Counter-Resistance Techniques 

1 ® The Air Force concurs with the need to conduct an in-depth legal and policy assessment, 
as recommended by CDRUSSOUTHCOM, prior to implementation of the proposed counter- 
resistance interrogation techniques. As such, we offer the following critical comments on the 
proposed techniques: 

CRITICAL, Generai Comment The Air Force has serious concerns regarding 
the legality of many of the proposed techniques, particularly those imder Categoiy III. 

‘ Some of these techniques could be construed as “torture," as that crime is defined by 18 
use 2340. That statute, for example, defines “torture” to include “the toat of 
imminent death,” or “the threat that another person will imminently be subjected to dea h. 
severe physical pain or suffering...” One of the proposed techniques, under Categmy H. 
'is “the use of scenarios designed to convince the detainee that death or severely painfid 
consequences are imminent for him and/or his family.” The torture statute also prohibits 
the intentional infliction, or threatened infliction, of severe physical pain or suffenng as 
well the administration or application, or threatened administration or applic^on, of 
“procedures calculated to disrupt profoundly the senses or the personality. The extent to 
which the proposed techniques may violate this statute requires thorough and careful 
analysis. 

fli?AF-2. CRITICAL. General Comment. Implementation of these techniques (»uld 
preclude the ability to prosecute the individuals interrogated. Successful prosecutions in 
military commissions or subsequent use of detainee statements in Federal prosecutions 
will require that the evidence obtained be admissible. Although the President’s miliUiry 
order establishes a fairly low evidentiary threshold of probative value to a reasonable 
person, many of the techniques described in the memo will place a burden on the 
prosecution’s ability to convince commission members that the evidence meets even that 
low standard. The Level III techniques will almost certainly result in any statements 
obtained being declared as coerced and involuntary, and therefore inadmissible. Such a 
finding may also potentially exclude any evidence derived from the coerced statement. 

' Admissibility of evidence obtained using the Level I and II teclmiques will be fact 
specific, but the same concerns remain. Additionally, the techniques described may be 
subject to challenge as failing to meet the requirements outlined in the military order to 

R.-M.rliri ciinU«.« »llli Un AT/JAO J.c.m.iil d«l...ia«l o. Jan. 21 , 2004, by 
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treat detainees humanely and to provide them with adequate food, water, shelter and 
medical treatment.' Defense counsel will undoubtedly argue that any evidence derived 
by the prosecution must be excluded because the Government did not abide by its own 
rules. Application of the interrogation methods may also have an adverse inipact on the 
DoJ’s ability to use the detainees in support of on-going and future prosecutions, a stated 
objective of the SECDEF. Any statements obtained under these circumstMces will be 
inherently suspect and of questionable value in a prosecution using established rules of 
criminal procedure that prohibit such conduct on the part of law enforcement agents. 

S|?aF-3. critical. General Comment. Implementation of the proposed techniques 
would require a change in Presidential policy. On 7 Feb 02 President Bush detemmed 
that the detmnees ‘Svill be provided many POW privileges as a matter of policy. 

Included among those privileges are “clothing and shoes,” “three meals a day that meet 
Muslim dietary laws,” “soap and toilet articles,” and “the opportunity to worship. A 
number of the Category II techniques would appear to deprive detainees of these 
privileges. In addition, the President declared that “[t]he detainees will not be subjected 
to physical or mental abuse or cruel treatment,” and that the detainees would be able to 
“raise concerns about their conditions” during private visits with representatives of the 

ICRC. Obviously implementation of the techniques under consideratioit by 

SOUTHCOM would require a modification of, or exception to, the President s policy 
regarding treatment of detainees. Consequently, NSC-level review and Presidential-level 
approval will be required prior to implementing the proposed techniques. 

(U) Air Force POC 



i.lSAl-' Pljnner, Jolnl/NSC Matters 
cc: 

USA 

USN , 

USMC 


' Presidential Order of 1 3 November 200 1 , found ai hnp://www.whitehou5e.gov/news/releases«00 1/11/200111 13' 

’^Ue' House Fact Sheet, 7 Februaiy 2002, found at hnp;//www.whitehouse.gov/releascs/2002/02/20020207- 
n.himl. 
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JCS ACnON # SIS 02-06697 


JCS SUSPENSE; 
4 Nov o2 


DATE: 

01 Nov 02 


i ia r .iiii r " i^ 


T (U) ISSUE; To provide initial Air Forca le gal assessmant of proposal by CUKSOUTHCOM to implament 
counter-resistance interrogation techniques proposed by Co mmander, JTF-1 70 ^ 

r Sego^ra torques may constitute criminal conduct under 1 8 U.S.C. 2340^hich prohibits “torture" by 
^onTcdng wder the color of law upon another [mrson within his or her custody or physical control. 

• Torture is defined to include threats of imminent death or severe physical pam or suffenng. 

• The statute applies outside the United States. 

• Use ofthese techniques may preclude any later prosecution of detainees interrogated. . • 

. Tire President’s Military Order Number 1, 13 Nov 01, on Military Commrssions states *ose Jiy 

iI!^ orto shall be treated humanely and allowed the fr« exercise of religion cons.stent wrth the requ.rements 

^hfHo°u«'FKt Sheet issued 7 Feb 02 states the President has determined that the Geneva Convenuon 

anolies to the Talibon but not to the al'Qaida detainees. , 

. -nie Fact Sheet states that even though the detainees are not entitled to PO W privileges, they will be 

orovided many POW privileges as a matter of policy. , . , 

. Further it state that the detainees will not be subjected to physical or mental abuse or cruel treatment, 

LdS^i’rS^alCommittecoftheRedCroewUlcontinuetobea^^^^^^ 

during which times the detainees will be permitted to raise concerns about their condmons. 

, Further legal and policy analysis, and high-level review and approval ate necessary prior to implementation. 


j — 3 ^ air ST AFF VIE WS: Air Staff concurs with critical comment. 

4 . (U)*0THER VIEWS; Army; Unkn own, suspense rmt until 4 Nov. Navy and Marine Corps; Concur w.lh 
critical comments raising serious concerns with legality of proposed techniques. 


SAF/GCl lAFLSA 


CLASSIFICATION: 


coDSislent with the AF/JAO docuraeni decliMlfled on June 21, 2(MM, by 
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4 November 2002 


MEMORANDUM THRU 

Division Chief. Plans. Policy and Imegration. UoU CITF. Bldg. 7 1 4, Fort Hclvoir, 
Virginia 22060-5506 

FOR COMMANDER. CITF 

SUBJECT; Assessment of JTF-170 Counter-Resistance Su-alegies and the Potenlij) 
Impact on CITE Mission and Personnel. 


I Pursuant to your directive I have reviewed the following docunicnis in order to 
provide an assessment of potential impacts on the CITF mission; 

' DOD JTF 1 70 Memorandum from TTC Beaver, dated 1 1 October 2002. 

SUBJECT: [.egai Review of Aggressive Interrogation Techniques, with attached Legal 
Brief of the same date. 

' DOD JTF 170 Memorandum from T.TC Jerald Phifer, dated 11 October 2002, 

SUBJECT: Request for Approval of Counicr-Rcsisiance Strategies 

DOD JTF 1 70 Memorandum from MG Michael E. Dimlavey dated 1 1 October 2002, 
SUBJECf: Counter-Resistance Strategies 

'USSOCOM Memorandum from General James T. Hill, dated 25 October 2002, 
SUBJECT: Counter-Resistance Techniques 

2 . The following represents my assessment of the adverse impacts on the CITE mis.siOQ 
if certain counter-resistant techniques are used at GTMO: 

B Liability. CITF personnel who arc aware of the use or abuse of certain 

techniques may be exposed to liability trader the UCMJ for failing to intercede or report 
incidents, if an inquiry later determines the conduct to be in violation of cither the Eighth 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, the Unifomi Code of Military Justice or 
18U.S.C. §2340. 

(1) The legal memorandum cited above opines that certain treatment, 
although not amounlbg to tortxire, has been determined to constitute cruel and unus^, 
or inhumane treatment or punislimciit insofar as it is defined in the Convention Against 
Torture. (“CAT”). Although the United Slates has not ratified the entire CAT . it has 


TiCi 
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ratified the Jclinition of cruel, inl^uman, and degrading treatment insofar as the Eighth 
Amendment to lltc U.S. Constitution defines it Therefore, any conduct that would 
constitute cruel and unusual punishment would be prohibited by llie Constitution and 
would be illegal. 

(2) ’nte siigBcstcil Tier III and certain Tier II tcclutiques may subject 
ser^'icc members to punitive articles of the (JCMJ. The following are the most likely 
provisions to be violated if scr\'icc members participated in the described techniques; 
Article 93 (Cruelty and MalUcalmcnt). Article 124 (Maiming), Article 128 (assault) and 
/■\rliclc 134 (fMDmmiinicaling aTlireat), Should the detainee die in the process or as a 
result of the techniques, then Article 1 1 8 (Murder) and Article 1 34 (Negligent Homicide) 
could apply. CITF members w]io are aware of or participate in the conduct could be hold 
responsible under the inchoate offenses of Article 80 (Attempt), Article 81 (Conspiracy) 
or Article 82 (Acccssor>' Aller tire Fact). 

b. Iividentiary I.ssucs, Under Military Commission Order Number 1, if the 
Presiding Officer delennines that the information is probative to a reasonable person, 
then it will be admitted. This would apply lo confessions as well as statemettts about 
other defendants. Tlic voluntary nature of any statement, however, will affect the weight 
accordal that evidence. CoitjequentJy, any information derived from the aggressive 
techniques, altliough admissible, will be of diminished value during any subsequent 
proceedings. Tlie taint concerning the diminished weight accorded the stnten^ents would 
apply not only to the detainee making the statements, but also against those individuals 
about whom Uic detainee has provided incriminating information. 

Additionally, the adverse impact may have consequences on all Commission 
actions. The al Qaeda training manual instructs members to assert that they have been 
tortured. The assertion is designed to raitigalc the value of any incriminating statements 
the al Qaeda member may have made during the course of the interrogation. One 
detainee subjected to these techniques could tarnl the voluntary nature of all other 
cottfessions and information derived from detainees nol subjected to the aggressive 
techniques. 

3. Recommendations: Both the utility and legality of applying certain techniques 
identified in the mexnorandum listed above are, m my opinion, questionable. Any policy 
decision to use the Tier HI techniques, or any technique inconsistent with the analysis 
herein, will be contrary (a my recommendation. Nonetheless, if the application of the 
requested measures is approved, I recommend the followng actions to mitigate the 
adverse impact on the CITF: 

a. The aggressive techniques should not occur at GTMO where both CITF and 
the intelligence community are conducting interviews and inteirogations. By not using 
these techniques in a co-located setting, other detainees nol subjected to these techniques 
are less likely to be under the impression that they will be subjected to similar treatment 
if they do not provide the answers the govcnuncni \s seeking. It is unlikely that a 
detainee who has been exposed to 'Her III techniques vrtll distinguish between CITF and 
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Intelligence Interrogators. His impression will be that he will he punished for any 
responses that differ from vvltat the interrogator determines to be acceptable. 

b. A decision should be made prior to applying the aggressive procedures that 
the detainee subject to the treatment would not be a considered for referral to the Military 
Commission. 'Hris will reduce the risk that the more aggressive techniques used against a 
few detainees would be revealed resulting in assumption that these techniques had been 
used on all the detainees. 

c. Clip personnel should not participate in the aggressive techniques, either in 
their administration, observation or designation of who will be subjected to the strategies. 
A firm nunporous wall should be erected between ClTf personnel and those plamiing 
and engaging in the aggressive techniques. This measure will help pre.serve the integrity 
of our investigations, any Comini.ssion case and will insulate CITF personnel from 
potential administrative or criminal liability. 

4. Conclusion. While some of the techniques identified in Tier I and II pose no threat to 
either the integrity of the investigation or to subsequent liability of the CITF personnel, 
i.e. using a ruse, raising one’s voice, for the most jiatt they are incoii.sistenl with well- 
established law enforcement techniques. Any of the Tier 111 techniques could expose 
persons involved to administrative and criminal liability as well as negatively impact on 
subsequent Military Commission proceedings. 

In legal analysis conducted by the SJ A for JTF- 1 70, there arc two common 
themes running throughout the document justifying the use of the procedures, 1 ) fhcrc is 
no civil liability that will flow to tire U.S, Goveminenl by using tlio asserted techniques, 
and 2) because the purpose of inflicting pain and treating detainMS in a degrading rn^er 
is not in and of itself to cause pain or barm but to elicit information, it does not conflict 
with the well established authority under the U.S. Constitution. 

There is no Constitutional case law related to the infliction of pain on prisoners, 
other than that related to causing pain for pain’s sake, because it is not the prison 
official’s objective to elicit information from those in their custody. Conversely, ““ 
objective is specifically to elicit information from the detainees. The intended use of Tier 
III techniques, if detected, will establish new case law in this area, much to the detriment 
of the U.S. foreign and domestic interests. 1 cannot advocate any action. iutOTogation or 
otherwise, that is predicated upon the principal that all is well if the ends justify the 
means and others are not aware of how wc conduct our business. 


4 Ends 


SAM W. MCCAHON 
MAJ, JA 

Chief Legal Advisor 
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H^DQUARTB^, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Assistant Dapu^ ChM of Stair for Operatlcfls and Plans 

(Joint Affishs) 


07 NOV ]|g2 

ARMYPLANNB<DAM(»C 
Mamoiandum No. 5^-0^ 


a-S/UMiytR.A-TrNttlsh. UtPsi.b 

MBWRANOUM FOR d-EOALOOUNSniTOOli A inMAN.ilOINTpilUroor 


SUBJECTS 



V 


I* iP B/imyhaa mtawad the laquast of the Commandar, UnRad Statea 
aouthew Command, ibrtuithaf legal fBvlawbvthaDapaitiiiMitrft»sfahM. «ii>> 
thaDapaitmantarJualteaefthaprepoiaito omplivCounlarjiiarialanoB 
Teerfintguea In th» InWgaanoa fr i h o pg ail Mi ofanBmye ^m ii M it i ir^sftot^i^ 
Guarrtanoma Bay Naval StBtioa 

a ■■ As^fcrth In the andoaod nwnqmnda, Amv bitanwass slgnlfloant 
legM, policy and pracHcal ooneama mgaidlnQ most of tha Cate^ II and bH of 
the Catagoiy III taehniqiias praposed. 


0* Aimy oonoure In tha laoonvnendation Ibr a oonopiahanalvalaoBl 

tdwlm^ma jinipoHl In Hs enlitaty by the Dapaitmsnt of Datonsa ondAe 
Dapartinmit oi'.htatloe. 


H, WtStTAF fee 



Ends 

1. CITF Legal Oplidon 

2. OTJAQiHnaB 
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HEADQUARTER, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Plans 
{Joint Affairs) 


TAB 12 


ARMY PLANNER DAMO-ZC 
Memorandum No. 


MEMORANDUM FOR LEGAL COUNSEL TO CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF 
STAFF 

SUBJECT: SJS 02-06697 


1. Army has reviewed the request of the Commander, United Stales 
Southern Command, for further legal review by the Department of Defense and 
the Department of Justice of the proposal to employ Counter-Resistance 
Techniques in the intelligence Interrogation of enemy combatants detained at 
Guantanamo Bay Naval Station. 

2. JSiNP) As set forth In the enclosed memoranda, Army interposes significant 
leg^policy and practical concerns regarding most of the Category II and all of 
the Category III techniques proposed. 

Army concurs in the recommendation for a comprehensive legal 
review of this proposal in its entirety by the Department of Defense and the 
Department of Justice, 


Ends 

1. CITF Legal Opinion 

2. OTJAG e-mai! 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE OFFICE OF THE ARMY GENERAL COUNSEL 
SUBJECT: Review - Proposed Counter-Resislance Techniques 


1 1 have reviewed the proposed request for approval of counter resistance strategies. ! concur in the 
proposed Category I techniques, but have significant concerns (legal, policy, and practical) regarding 
fTK)St of the Category » and s)] of the Category III techniques. 


2 . My legal concerns are summarized as follows; 

a. The President directed in Military Order 1 (13 Nov 01) that detainees would be trealed 
"humanely." In a White House Memo, dated 7 Feb 02. he reaffirmed this order and staled further that 
they will be treated "to the extent appropriate arwf ctwsistenl with military necessity. In a manner 
consistent with the principles of Geneva." 


b In addition to comporting with the President's order, any techniques empbyed must be 
consistent with Federal law. to include the UCMJ. As noted in LTC Beaver’s legal review, the U .S. has 
enacted s Federal torture statute (18 U.S.C. 2340. ©f seq). This statute defines torture as an act 
"intended to inflict severe physical or mental pain or suffering ... upon another person within his custody 
or physical control." Severe physical pain or suffering is further defined as '‘the prolonged nienlal harm 
caused by or resulting from ... the Intentional Inflicfion or threatened infliction of severe physicaJ p^n or 
suffering; ... threat of imminent death; or the threat that another person will imminently be subjected to 
death, severe physical pain or suffering.* 


c. In my opinion, the listed Category HI techniques violate the President's order, and various 
UCMJ articles. In addition, techniques 1 (use of scenarios designed to convince the detainee of death or 
severely painful consequences are imminent for him and/or his family), and 3 (use of a wet to^l and 
dripping water to induce the misperception of suffocation) appear to be clear violations of the Federal 


*nT>iira ctariitA 


d. Regarding Ihe Caiegory H techniques, numbers 2 (prolonged use of slres5 positions). 5 ^ 

(deorivalion of light and auditory stimuli, and 12 (using individual phobias to induce stress), in opinion, 
crosses the line of "humane" Irealment, would Ikely be considered maltreatment under Artccte 93 of the 
UCMJ and may violate the Federal torture statute if It results in severe physical pain or suffering. 
Techniques 10 (removal of clothing) and 11 (forced grooming) are certainly permissible for health 
reasons, but ore problemaho (may be considered inhumane) if done only lor interrogation purposes. To 
properly assess these and the other techniques listed Category II, we would need a more detailed plan of 
exactly how these techniques are going to be used 

3 From a policy standpoint, employing many of the suggested techniques would create a PA nighttnare. 
The War on Terror is expected to last many years and ultimate success requires strong domestic and 
international support. Whatever inlertogatlori technktues we adopt will eventually become public 
knowledge. If we mistreat detairtees. we will quickly lose the morale high ground and puble support will 
erode. The techniques noted atxwe wHl notread well In either the New York Times or the Cairo Times. 
Additionally many of the techniques arguably violate Ihc torture and Inhumane irealment provteions of 
the ICC While we may not be subject to the ICC, failure to adhere to these provisions severely 
undercuts our stated position that we foBow International law and principles and wHi police our own. 


4. Finally, the plan does not adequately lay out how these techniques will result In our forces gaining any 
useful Information. 


5. In view of the foregoing, I believe the proposed plan is legally insufficient, and that a more thorough 
legal, policy and practical analysis should be conducted before any of the Category II and III techniques 
are adopted 


John Ley 
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TAB 13 



N3/N5L 
NPM 466-02 
4 Nov 02 


M£I10RANDUM FOR THE DIRECTOR FOR STRATEGIC PI*ANS AND 

POLICY DIRECTORATE JOINT STAFF 


Subj; NAVY PliANNER'S MEMO WRT COUNTBR-RBSISTANCB TECHNIQUES 
(SJS 02-06697) (S/NP) 

1. (u) The Navy staff has review sisbject tas)cer and concurs 

with the following substantive ccMmentt 


SOBSTAMTiyg COMMENT « 


staff concurs with developing a range of adv 2 uice 
hunter-resistance techniques to apply to foreign detainees. 
Navy staff recommends, however that more detailed interagency 
legal and policy review be conducted on proposed techniques. 
Such policy review should address the possibility, if not the 
likelihood, that techniques will be inadvertently disclosed 
though the visits to the detainees in Cuba by the international 


Committee of the Red Cross or foreign government delegations, 
which could lead to international scrutiny. Navy staff also 
recommends that the classification level of counter-resistance 
tochniquos be increased bo the Top Secret level. 



D. bvJFHWPSC-N 
Captain, U.S. Navy 
Special Assistant to the CNO 
for JCS Matters 
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aifna tta MiMMitaa « nacHi ^ that abaiafcaa lha mad Sa CWM 

Caa *aaUay atatrlffnirtaii. « 


aa hy raifanna iaMa. nlataliia tta Am* ad antna WP> aid rt nwa dn 
n lafealllMMBa< Oaaa daialMaa hawa han aUaaad aa awanaaa 

M na tJaaT netalbSiiAad. MMlaa U » aCMw nnan m 
I iadtdMMlV lie anAncad gnptrlyl • A laat, dapaAiav aa m wm 
UnwSKnSt tlMtaiBA tdttaM Aa fcaad tm aihar yn t la nh ia 
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GENERAL COUNSEL OF DEPAmrUENT OF DEFENSE 
V«09 timNlU P«Nt)( 90N ' 


■ Ci 

-ro. 


m«t -2 (Hl |:03 

JfFICEOfTtfe 
<XCRET/U{Y OF DEFENSE 


ACnONMEMO 


Noveniber 2 ^, Z 002 ( 1:00 PM) 
DBPSBC 


FOR: SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

TkOU: WilHimt HnyirtTl, OfiifirnirniniirttlUtiy— * 

SUBJECT: Cdiiiit«p-RMiitioGeTeeliiiiq|iM 

• nBComnitiiderofUSSOUniCOMliufawinUaieqiicitbyllieCoatgaaiABrof 
JegitTMk Faro 170 &PwJTP Quito) fcinTWwil of B OO n l wwi ili rnn' IdcliiiJqBM 
toridia)he in( e n o g« *iaoOfA rtiin ri M »tO HiintiiMnii> B^(t>l>A). 

• TkereqiK«taii)l*ia>Oneoategoriaiafooaiiler«^fliiutacloiqiKi,wi&liiBEnt 

catcftiiy flw lent ogpootvo the AM citegcfy liiD moat ■tgnaiBTe B), 

• Ihevediniiindthiiirilhthe Oitiiitty.DoBgPciOieiidGeaEMIMjM I kEova'diit 
•H join ta^nciinBAnOeiieA Oiait •• eeadter ofjtdJDy,' yee^ffAMise’diB ’ 

CoDaneadK ofUiSQUIHCOM to eDpIcijr, ie Ui diwMlcn, oMy Cite(eito t nd E 
abd Oie fiwidi teelniqae lUtM b Celagay m CTJk of mOd; DOD-iqieiinB pbyiicd 
caauct ach ai (rabbiiic, poidiig ta be chat enSi be Sofer, nd li^ piMdni^. 

• 'WUbaUCetesoiyIII4eeliiiiquetiiiqrbeIeteOynaiUdc(.wetdie«efliB4eae 
iiMMlgofii«dley<ethnteiFFP»tiliifCibgolynitwliNiyeeiieat'iiii»iijtedb1lrii 
lima. OarAnHedFdicHinetiaiDadtoeibiidBdefiiitBiibMlieaflitt'teSeelse 
ttedWonef r eet i e ji it 

RBCQMMBNDATION: lliatSBCDEPaiiFioveOieUSSOUIBCOMCanniiidei'seee 
ofbmenmtenetielsisBbcbihinei UflMbCitegeiit* I lOdn and ffae fourth 
ioetaihFie Bated b Categoiy Hldinfag the btenegaScD of datafoeee ttOuautanamo Bay. 


SECDEFDEOSIO] 

Ancrove d^J 

Attadimenti 
^ Aaataled 



Diaappcoved, 


.Ottat 


■ 'U' — 

: acS,USD(P) /9 'i ^ V • 

'~J) /L 
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[TAB 16 


0V31.'3Ba’ IJiJO /f'r" X. P C IJit 

' - IB DBCfiMaSA 2002 - ASJL 

aERE* 7HTERR0 


JTP CTMO '^SERE* •IHTERROGATIOK aTAtPAJlD OPHRATIMQ PROCEDURE 


IB OECSMaBR 3002 


sub j ; GaXDELIK:i2S FCR SMRLOYINO 


IHTBRROCJlTJOKS TrVD^^ 

FASO SBTACKMetrr SRUKSWICi; 1M5TRUCTICN 


1 , PurpoBO. This $0P doeumc&b promulgates pr^ 
followed by JTF-CTOO perseneel engaged la inti 
operaticna OQ detained persons. The premise ' 
the ictexrogstlon taeties used at U.S 
appropriate far use in real -world -inter: 
and baehni« 2 USB' are used ac SEAS - 


'BcsmiQVBS cuRins det; 



The aene taeelea and taehnlgues 
detainees during Interrogation, og 

Tha besia for this doeumeat^ 
(Survival, Bvesioa, Aeal^tA 
Maine and li defined b); 

Mote than all 




e la that 
schools are 
These taotlcs 
SERB detainees . 


to break real 


at the T7.3. Mavy S&RS 
fiseape) school la finmsvrich, 
(a). 


, igo brain^g by 
approved use a£ any 
!upint . j ^ img will be. 
i« Inte^«»tiS9 Oonbrol 
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• (Tab 16 Extract) JTF GTMO “SERE” Interrogation Standard Operating 
Procedure,” dated 18 December 2002. 


3. Degradation Tactics 

a. Shoulder Slap 

b. Insult Slap 

c. Stomach Slap 

d. Stripping 

4. Physical Debilitation Tactics 

a. Stress Positions 

1. Head Rest Index Finger Position 

2. Kneeling Position 

3. Worship-the-Gods 

4. Sitting Position 

5. Standing position 

3. Demonstrate Omnipotence Tactics 

a. Manhandling 

b. Walling 
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OBPARTMair OF DEFENSE 

omiiiiALW Mi i w ii uM iWFa ie ip m flyg) 

OUAIfmil/WQI4V,SUU 



SRuRiitf 


l7Des(n 


CUKO/SAC 

MBMOiuuimnriKnTmcnMcvn 

SUBIBCR ]TPaiMO‘'SBItnNTBBItOaA‘nOMSO?DroiODBC02 

1. Onl4I)(eB8Aer(ardor^<1)KMonUUdiirUtfwUilttOO,yinravlMiii>eDW 

of JTF OmO ^BU IMtBRROOAnON SOP dtnd 10 Bee 02 ad Mkal B* to Bvlw U ^ 

. pnnddeyMBiyiviidoa. OenioaiiiMieiir'taideWpeUeKleaMtentwaaTVieaie 
iBHttemlvl m»y e » inaiii di B>lWw,IdowatMnilaueCm^rl■HMd{cdlleBa■ 
thUaUtir. AioodlaelttoiirmeiMandBatenPOniOdiledlSNevOXCniUlelihGti 
' lollwtMan*dVBl>MiqideBtiaal4aa. VUatfBHdiJietSOPelaedydoaaotnabn 

UA (OIF ad FBO tmootaMa AtfSedUe cal)! M qOav ad cMUa taanpun Mriatd 

tB jry-iiflMO),IgAilicqBfUDCdtin^^thDBBriBihwiQrilAai^iritot1iJriBiBo ^ tffi y^aiii|f ' 
yonthB flBllowfiaigBgBilobigfiti^ "gaag* M»dtf.a Tpaia^ 

efltetfvBnedudB.ii4thvBiyniBttcdpflttBtrdti^^ 


^ flEWfimiflfVlriniHi Boch the miUnry »nd LEA ihire iha iifantieal twtM4flw nr 

iiobBiUBdlaMbHqunc 

.aehaM iiii ^h aawaAiidllwytcIwgLThliietoidlMclBieeawiaB^^ 
htan^pdon leetolqMa a » B ‘lialtf’ioldleo «*o B» Wag tmaedto nal2Sto«Stt 

ieiainilitioB by a iM(a pome 


4. Tlia'SBSBiBbIbodainadeBigBadtea 
coUaettag Bedoal huallliBaa to a 


I la a baUtald aelieaBial ■flB 


a BbWWf,tiWMfaBBfll» UaBM tB • 

UUbaiiB«aaiaa.aiadw>.,4U»BiR«^ 

’‘^?V**"'”’*V«^**'‘7eadgallegtwldayadi»a(ataaiiiaIaad 

**”**• '*»®*<®»l>ftlb*y«ahlg|ily|iataedaad’ 
t«peilaDeedlaelldllaglnllDaulfaBftdaialB^ablaiafilii»ia !SSSLi..j — 1^ 

i»anan l Bba >giaiadi.jaAagaucB|yuangpw b aw d tiw bed a d ial act cnIyyItIdnaBla. 
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bu lUo na IcfiQy Mand. LBA uoin m sclllicr tnjngd Bsr (gibodnd la UB eoenlw . 
imaiiopiSaa tKlnb|Dei nader By cfanmttaeci. 

.7, tMUdBfnppan-buediBediadti'LBAIuBnilizedaumemincceaNdiiiliiCKvmliaiilar 
tenedmlmiMdiBlIoiii beliidigi Ito bsaUap of onbuttat in But Aftlci, dw bndiliif of ihs 
X]SSOalainild»l 993 W«Id 1 MOniHbeaibfai» UlMinalaftoCinilDdBdijaNklbe 
papshUBS of dMB taMdrt Bli onmnodvnd by I dimd nHgtau docttlDB tnd Rlidbised 
by 1 gmaptailiBnl dynndo. 

S. LBAdoHnoibsliewiliiteofBhDbtaoiidaaiaelBilqttMnAetivi. HBWBnr,mlhoi»' 
nn eectdou wfaa dwn leebiiiqiwi h(W yiaUed nwbi, dw nOiHbfy of (ho tafinuloB 
(idieBdhHpiDvealababliblyvttMlaubto. DMfaBawhaMCoMnd&itoBi^ 
idnitalOBi often dtvBicp Bam ftalfap of Mptfuidi Ma iiBaoi t liii M a l ilidrtMBBopioB. 
Inletd of cmUni in aovbnniMdt eendodve to foeudag MoVand eoopeMiea, dib 
faUeoDcalioa praeeii oidi m ftnbeg hoKtUiy Bid lUBi^iadii 1 dBlaM*i will 10 iHiit. 

9 . AwcwendAlQiediwMmBBiiiillaltniBlIiniaibUnBBiBABBfciMloBB 

eoiMiB Iniaoeiidon uodoi, avw main, 10 eUdi taftorilaa. Tba nwnil tan undM 10 
iheMtMhnlqBindaliiiKtaiailbBiBfiBdNr proof afte«aBdnqfiuttdi«Ueb 
AiDKiaaieaBaiiimriHtMaUiBi. Tbu,^iinefBeielvoadnlqimoatyiin«to 
rtnftm dni e oneaioBi p iw mtt oai. bciieaM,inand«ppn<bi|eaml«Mindwtfdia 
dmlaeei'iIgbMouiiBdveiadlMphfaneondiiniidnitltiiiBB. Byeoiilmt,dlonBorinno»- 
bHadippnMliwpnBDiidwfliiliapioilUibpttnciiMiIiiB'ibarfiyitaiL InM%aro 

ofllcoa.lowcDfcrarneatiienDnaali^iilplflm^li«rolii«g gnfi,m lpw,i ifM, vi||^yii iM.,«w| 

la AnedvmtmiotttippotobiicdnindiHiiliitltillowilna nopBK ilecmliiBiBeni 
eoBictlva kaowledpeaetidiad ibNt ibo mlquii nlndm ofdiaiiftnw n ndiod 
ftnutanmlaliiaL SiHowtliMniswanaiooppeABdtyniillarindflBBfratfubindBi 
cmdU rovfa twpfo ihnliiro'iliMleiilitciiw^nnnw.nibBiaBiilylBtOBliiahitBd. 

pro m lpd ro ep pimobB , 


^eo 


nupom 

cnaRMOvnanM B«eiwiiwaBdaBBiwc» d a i i nnBii id iB «iliMMMrii» ii»i»i-_ . 
mi^lBd^nvinDanB,AMl)eiidpeinailibralnMBBniooeMo lUiboib ' 
??.^ ^‘'i*^‘**‘ °*^J**** ^»^‘** **“*«*»*” l»»todnllBbnBBBDBidid«i 
biiuvlw^ltaMcannd|ybanniebi«iidi, 7 bniiliiiiWMiiiBliai>roroirf«Uii,.«it««.’ 
iMBodnimiidoBCf bi m ro iiii W BmPBttm lento mtaJiidlhB Mil|Bi~r».Jfcnw~ 

. 

vto dut eeadro SBRB ludB iia LBA 

tod»binmpBBceaMtoiytoiioiMtocdmfiitootiato),bi«iBBlapci t iiiayfti^m 
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tliiSSSi 



iatbe&oe. AddUouUy.ltannviatsncsMemiibeulitabgilliiipUciiiiBUDdheit 




14. Do^iiv ito idvice itf ISA telwvlont Dvni who ium condittatly idvaeilcd llic on «f I 
pippe«t-biMd q piooefc,iliBDiaotntBboiWBdeaqriDiBwttwt *w w lihw) r t e ncl vBiaed»l 
oftaBRopUoa ISAnw|iitioillMtovo^yo»tlnvdvodlal iilBio|rt oBriteiitOn4DU 
wider ioMMoprauumiameoed 1 b oHeHtRiMDaBMieD torn ifeodMilioei, Boiwver.U(h 
beUovoe liiot m oBfoewisa Is podieo taBMdfals letttlB ehaiild Ml dilnct BO fiom ooflcviBg 
eewid B»UiodidQ(lal loob 10 icGoafltilt ow obinuiB oljecdn - fCBveadiii nd iBinvitai 
flitm ut> ofteoiiemi 
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lie:3B AMIN 

dCEUUibVSEiONtffite and is exempt from public disclosure under s u.sc. section 552 


JTA^19 


15 Jaa 3003 


From: John F. Rankia, SBRB Training Speaiallat 
Chrlscoplier Roas, SSRR Coordinator 
To; OCIICBX in charge, FASOTRAOROljaNT Dct Brunawick 
Via: SERB Dapartmanb Head 

dubj > AFTBR ACTION REPORT JOINT TASK FORCE OCAMTAHAHO BAY 
(JTF‘QIH0) TRAININO EVOLUTION 


End: 


(1) Draft ICE SOP 

(3> Coercive Manageaent Horkaheet 

( 3 ) Phyaloal and Paychologlcal PreBaurea paper 

(4) A1 Ouada Training Manual 


1, Background: Datea of report axe 39 Deo 03-4 Jan'os. 

Mr. Roaa and I ware directed to proceed bo OuanCanaino Bay, Cuba 
at the requeat of LtCol Moea, Coomiander of the Interrogation 
Control Element (ICE), JTF-QIMO. Our initial In^ireaBian 
concerning the reason for the trip wea to provide ICE peraonnel 
with the theory and application of the pbyaical preasurea 
utilized during our training evolutions. 

2, Ne arrived 30 Oeo 02 and were net by SFC aeaaione, ICE 
operations Chief, at the Ferry Landing: Hindward Side - OIHO. 

Ha transported ue to the security building lAereln we received 
our access badges, intedlately following we proceeded to the 
ICE ccnraand center located In Camp Delta, the primary detention 
facility. Hera we met with LtCol Moss (USA) and Capt wale 
(DSHC) , the ICE operations Officer. After a thorough in-brief, 
it was eonfinoed that a high-level directive had initiated our 
subsequent trip for the putooae of providing Aphyalaal 
pressures' training. LtCol Moss also provided ue with a draft 
ICE SOP for utilization of physical pressures, enclosure (1) . A 
tentative training plan was drafted. 

3, pn the morning of 31 Dec 03, Mr, Ross and 1 initiated 
training with an in-depth class on Blderman's Prlirclples, 
enoloaura (2) and the theory and practical application of 
selected physical pressures, IAN our ’Blue Book*, to 
approximately 34 iCE personnel. This training was conducted in 
one of the newly constructed interrogation facilities located at 
Camp Delta. During this training it wae stressed that the 
physical pressurss are only part of the overall conditioning 
proceas designed to establish and maintain an effective captive 
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03/13/2887 88: 3E 


ADHIN 


PAGE 83 


URE UNDER 6 U.S.C. SECTION 552 


FROM PUBLIC DISCLOf 


Subj; AFTER ACTION REPORT OK OPERATION VUIfUT RBTORN 


nanAEomeitt pEogram, oa ctescrlbed In encloi 
day Mr. Rosa and I ware takan on a tour of 
'■blocks' and the Haxlnnnn Security cnit (1 
Delta. 


ii^re (3) . Iiater in Cha 
ooe of tbs Inactive 
) located In Camp 


HSO: 


4. On morning Of a Jan 03, Mr. Rosa and 
ICS peEsonnel covering Interrogation fiuii 
to interrogation. Resistance was spaclfli 
It was evident that some of the higher pr: 
received some kind of resistance training 
A1 Quads Training Manual, enclosure (4) 
personnel would lie able to more readily n 
detainee was applying nslstance tecbnlgu^'i 
report their efforts. During the eftemoi. 
abbreviated theoretical physical pressure^ 
guidance (governmental and hostage) to Ha: 
and two JTF-OTMO Staff Judge Advocate 


(SJK) 


5. During the evening Mr. Ross and l 
detention site and allowed <ta obearva ope: 
conducted. (Reconnendatlons included in 


$. On 3 Jen 03, Mr. Rosa and I met with 
JTF-aTHO Cominander, at the ICE command ceifl 
masting the high-level directive waa sighl 
specific guidance regarding current end p: 
in dealing with detainees. Major Qeneral 
expressed bis guidance as to the i^plicstj 
pressures. He gratefully accepted our ad' 
operations and management of detainees d 
thanked us for our efforts. Later that a: 
Into the active blocks and observed some 
detainees. Ke later received an out-briel^’ 
Capt Weis wherein Capt Weis was provided 


presented classes to 
id^nmtals and resistance 
.Mlly requested since 
ijiority detainees had 
as evidenced by the 
iTbeoty is that ICS 
gcognlza if the 
I and Chen counter or 
1 , we presented an 
and peacetime 
ipina JTF-STHO personnel 
officials. 


taken Co another 

t cions being 
closure (3)) 


Pajor General Hiller, 
ter . During the 
it lad which outlined 
iipposed ICS operations 
Hiller clearly 
i?n of physical 
hjioe as to how 
d be improved and 
djbemddn we were taken 
^terviews of 
by Ltcol Moss and 
elhelosuze (3) . 


lenili 


7. Issues and Recommendations; 

Issue: Security clearance information 


!>> ito 


Discussion! Due to short notice of trip, Iho POC was provided or 
obtained to' pass security clearance ln£om{ation to facilitate 
issuance of badges. I was in one of the edeerenoe systems and 
ny information was available. Hr. robs' iMsnot. Mr. Hill was 
called and immediately responded by faxingjl information to the 
Special Security office (SSO) , OTMO. I 
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03/19/2397 00:36 WMIN PASE M 

•SOIR OOVIMiinUSFfVSaOBMIKnS EXEMPT FR<»4 PU0UC DISCLOSURE UNDER S U.S.C. SECDON 5SZ 
Sub); AFTSR ACTION REPORT OR OPERATION VAbXANT RETORH 


Seocnimendatlon : Fartleipanta and sponsors ssnd olearance 
infomatio^o^POe^eOTgdltlouBl^t^^wol^djlav^^SSO^^m^^ 

Hr. Hill Investlgata reason why ny clearance InCoxmantoa was 
available through one of the aystaos/database and Hr. Rosa’ was 
not. 


Issue: Rental car availability . 

Discussion I He were authorized a rental car, however, orders 
did not specify which agency. Most rental agencies located in 
Jacksonville, PL airport do not afford the oonvenlenoe of drqp 
off sites. Since we were only transiting from the airport to 
NAS Jacksonville, a drop off capability was needed to avoid Che 
$50.00 cob tare. 

Recoomendetlon; Future trips of this nature ebould utilize 
fnT"'*T’"‘** »-"«•«'» they have a satellite office located In 

the lailitezy tezmltiel. Enterprise haa also waivad tha drop fee 
for personnel on orders. A reservation request form and 
business card has been provided to tha Resource Depsrtnent. 

a . A debrief of the trip was provided to available SERE 
personnel. A maks'up brief is available upon request for those 
that missed it. 

9. Conclusions It is unknown at this tine whether another 
request for support will mads. Recommend that future trainers, 
if requested, be thoroughly prepared to discuss and explain 
Bldecman'a Principles and captive management techniques. 

. -Vo ^VosM|(l.eOl»A 

'Ulvp SAa- 
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ADMIN PAGE 03 
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POSE 02 
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HMOBMnUW 


01/03/03 


From: John P. Rarftin, SEUB Training Specialist, PAaOTOMROTHW Det. 
Brunswick KE. 

TO! captain wals, ICE, JTF-GTMO 


Sub j I 
Ref: 


PKYSXCAI, AND PSYCHOLOGICAL FRBSSORE3 DUHIHG IHTBRROaATIONS 
(a) Coercive Hemagemenc Techniques Chart 


1 . The use of physical and psychological pressures during 
interrogations, if deemed appteiprlaea , are tools that can be applied 
in order to establish and reinforce the principles contained in 
reference (a) . These principles must be supported by an 
interrogation or collection system that facilitates complete control 
of actions prior to, during and after interrogations. 

2. These principles and aesoolated pressures allow the interrogation 
system to establish and maintain control of the exploitation procees 
of HOMINT sources under the authority of the ICE. 

3 . The managensnt techniques are most effective if used in concert 
with each other since they are all mutually supporting and build upon 
the effects of others. They are all designed to elicit conpliance 
from mmnir sources by setting ip the "captive environment.* This is 
ideally accoBplished by establishing control, instilling dependeacias 
for basic existence, rewards and punishments, gaining conpliance and 
in the end cooperation. A distinction must be drawn in that 
conpliance is not always a willful or voluntary act. Conversely, it 
someone freely cooperates without Inducement or the aforementioned 
pressures, the cycle has for the most part bsen completed. 


4. The application of physical pressures is only a part of the 
overall captive management process. They ere initially used to shock 
and intimidate by setting the stage and establishing control. There 
must be a statement made by demonatrating there ace rewards and 
punishments for compliant and combativs or resistive behavior. 

5. inplementatlon of an effective program that supports these 
principles is dependant on a conprebanslve training plan and 
supervisory controls that prevent abuse and stresses safety and 
oversight . 
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- UKDLAJiSlHtU 

BBGRE f 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
i 000 DEFENSE 

WASHINGTON, DC 20301*1000 


ITAB 20 


JAN 1 5 2003 


memorandum for the general counsel of the department 

OF DEFENSE 


SUBJECT; Detainee lnteiiogatiors(U) 


on Establish a working group within the Department of Defense to assess 
the )egS?policy. and operational issues relating to *e interrogations of detamees 
held by the U.S. Armed Forces in the war on terronsm. 

OD The working group should consist of experts from yo'ff Offi^ the 
Office rfthe Under Secretary of Defense for Policy, the Milita^ Departments, 
and the Joint Staff. The working group should address and make 
recommendations as warranted on the followmg issues: 


. (S) Legal considerations raised by interrogation of detainees held by U.S. 

Armed Forces. 

. (S) PoBcy considerations with respect to the choice of interrogation 

techniques, including: 

O ,(S) contribution to intelligence collection 

O (S) effect on treatment of captured US military personnel 

O (S) effect on detainee prosecutions 

O (S) historical role of US armed forces in conducting interrogatioiis 
. (S) Recommendations for employment of particular interrogation 

technltiues by DoD interrogators. 

(U) You should report your assessment and recommendations to me within 
15 days. 




UNCUSSIFIEO 

Declassify on: lOyars 


DttlMSify \fDda the Authority (dixtaun Oito 
By Secretaiy. Ofllec of the Secfetey of Oefeow 

By WilHeia f. Manio*. CAPT. USN 
3ui»21,2004 
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SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


1000 DEFENSE PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON, DC 20301-1000 


MEMORANDUM FOR COMMANDER USSOUTHCOM 2 5 2053 

SUBJECT; Counter-Resistance Techniques (U) 

(S) My December 2, 2002, approval of the use of all Category 11 
techniques and one Category HI technique during interrogations at 
Guantanamo is hereby rescinded. Should you determine that particular 
techniques in either of these categories are warranted in an in^vidual case, 
you should forward that request to me. Such a request drould include a 
thorough justification for the employrnent of those techniques and a detailed 
plan for the use of such techniques. 

(U) In all interrogations, you should continue the humane treatment of 
detainees, regardless of the type of interrogation technique employed. 


(U) Attached is a memo to the General Counsel setting in motion a 
study to be cornpleted within 15 days. After my review, I will provide 
further guidance. 



UJ 

La. 





Classified Secretaiy Rumsfeld 
Reasoa: l.S(c) 

Declassify on 10 years 


BNCLASSIFB 


DedB^ Ihukr die Aaduriqr of Execati VC Oite 1 29SS 

By ExModve Seoettry, Office of Ac SecKtoiy of 

By WilMan P. Mmiett. CAPT, USN 
JiBe21.200« 
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uMUbbiritii 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
I OOO DEFENSE PENTAGON 
WASkllNGTON, DC 20301-ICX30 


APR 1 6 ZOOS 


memorandum FORIHE COMMANDER, US SOUIHERN COMMAND 


SUBJECT Counter-Resistance l^ctmliiues In the War on TeuinlsinCS) 

I have coDSiderad the report of the Woddng Group that I directed be 
estabhsbed on January IS, 2003. 

tqq>ravetfaeu8eofspeclfledoounter-resistaocetedinii[iies,sutject 
to the fbllomtDg: 

(U) a. The tertuilques I authorize are those lettered A-X, set out at Thb A. 
(U) b. T**** muni be used vglth all the wafeitiiardB described 

atlbbB. 

(UitBi a Use of these tecbniques is limited to interro^Uans of niilanfiil 
oiHi^tanta held atOuantanamo Bay, Coba. 

ClOl^ d. Frtor to the use oftheaetechniiiuea, the Cbatnaan of the Working 
Gro^OT Detainee Inteito^tlans in the Gtobal War on Ibrnnisin must brirf you 
andnnrtStsC 

Irelteiate that US Armed Fortes Shan continue to treat d e ta i ne e s 
human^ and, to the eztent ^Rprqprlate and constotent wtUi rDOUaiy necessity, 
in a iJianner consistent vrtth the principles (rf the Geneva Conrenttona In 

addtUoni if you tnlend to uae techniques B, I, O, or X, you must sp e riflc a H y 

detenntoe that irmitaiy necesslW K* irae and noU^r me in advance. 

If, in your view, you require addlttonaltoteiregstlonteehiilqueafirr a 
oarttcular detatoee, you atould provide me, via the Ctaitroan of the Joint Chlefe 
rfStaff, a written request desciibiiig the pitqroaed tedmlque, teciwimended 
safegu^s, and the rationale for applying tt with an Idendfled detainee. 

Notbmgm this memorandum many way resUcta your existing authaMy 

X s— x_a^ avail iHmr < ri H fKb atTWITltf 


Attactunents: 
As stated 


MriMUtite AatbarivarBwemNcCMcr I29$S 
y ■MdnSMMgaV.OfflwcfOm l s uMB yrfDiftaM 
P.Mwl«^CAn'»U91 
JbmiEUM 

NOT RELEASABLE TO 
FOREICIH NATIONALS 




ffl Classlfled By; Secretary of 
Defense 

.Reason: 1.5(a] 

Dedassl^On:2Apil] 2013 
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TAB A 

ntTBRROOATIOM TXCBiagDBS 


Cia\ 

■ (eWNT) The use of tedmlqaes A - X Is sulgeet to the general safegnaids 8S 
provided bdow as «dl as spediJc lapdementaBon guidelines to be provtded fay 
Che qipropnaie auttwit^. SpedOo Unpleiiientallao guidance with leqiect to 
techniques A • O is provided in Amy Field Msintal M-62. FWtber 
ImpIsmwitnUim pilHnnr> vrlth Tfmprrt in tsrhnmues R • X WlQ need lo be 

de^oped by the qpipropilalB BttUuulQr. 


luT/nn I 


' Of the tedmiquea set Ibifh below, the pehiy aspects of certain 
tecfanlqau shonld be considered to the extent those poh^ aspects refiset the 
views of wher maila' U,S. partner naooDS. Where spj i l lc a b l e , the desei^ttlon cf 
the teofanlque Is atmotatad to Include a suimnaiy cf the policy Issues Oiat 
Bhould be considered before appllmtliin of the technique. 

mi 

A. tB //l l | >) Dlreet: Asking stralghtlbiwardqnestlans. 

B. IncentttB/Removatoflnoenttvei Provldliigaieward oriemoiilnga 
prtvll^, Wive and b^opd those that are requhod ty die Oeneva OcaveaUan, 
Cram detainees. ICantiaa: Other natlima that believe dial detainees are enlllled 
to POW protectuns'inay condder that provision and retention qf rehpouB Iteaas 
{e.g., the Koran! an prWeted under tnternatlnnal law [aee, Geneva IK, AiUde 
Ml. AUhou^ the provlaioos of the Geneva Conventlim are not apiOcable to the 
mterrai^tlan of unlawftd combatanta. c o mrirlm ittan ahauM be gma to these 
views prior to appl i c ati o n of the technique.! 

riA'I 

C. tSHifP) Bmetidtal Love: Playmg on the love a detainee has for an 
individital or group. 

D. BmotUuiaiHate: Ftsyliig on the hatred a detainee has for an 
IndMWd or poop. 

Feartlp Harsh: Significantly Inereadng the foarfove) fat a detainee. 

(W 

P. ( S / yn P ) PearUpMUd: Moderately Increasing the fear levd In a dotalnea. 

(M.' 


O. mMV) Reduced Pear; Reducing the fear levd In a detainee. 
H. Pride and Ego Up: Boosting tbs ego of a detainee. 


Classified By: Secretaiy of Defense 

l#5(a) 

Dedassl^On: 2/^rll20l3 


NOT RELEASABLE TO 
FOREtOH NATIONALS 


sasiUSm 
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IIMUSSIHHI 


U BnwiroimientidManipnladaii: Altering the cnvironnient to create 

n^oderate discomfort (e.^. adiustmgtsiiqieradareor fo teodo dy any^ teasant 
smdl]. ConditliHis 'would not be bmA that thqr would detainee. 

DrSoeaawildlwsaoomiMmfadlytateriogatoratoIlttaiso. 

on court edsea in othsr countiieo, some nattans idsw aHdtalionof^ 

aartataeiHMiiiBtanceatobe inlwiinan B. C onta d er anon of tfacBC 
views should be given prior to use of Oiis tedmiqnn] 

V. Sleep A4fa8tmeitt: Aiflnatiog the deqdng tiiaes ofttm detrinee 

'fttotediiiiipieisNOTiiIeqr 

deprivalfon. 

W. (By/MF) Fhlf ff Flag: Convincing the detainee that indhdduals from a. 
oou^^ofov Bran the United Stales BR intenogating bhni. 

X. laolatioa: leolaliiiB the detainee from odier detainees vdiils BtOl 

co^i^wiSi basic Btandarda of treatment, pjaulfan: The u8«liBoteionas 

.e a ll * 


review, and apMhval for crdcnsiaos of the length of isolatfoohj 

levd tar tfietfosin of command. itotedmiJinelBnotluioSnrtD 


have been genenmr useo wr inwxnvuin F>..r— T. 

•nrose nations ttrat bdieve detainees are ButBoct to POW ptolorttero mag view 

uoeofSifatedmtoBeasirioonBiBleiitwifliflieieiprfreiMtorfQeoevalO, . 

AttldB i3Wlilehp«ovIdeetiiatroWaiaUBtl>eprotertedagMr^actoof 

jatiniidathm; Aftida 14 wjihfo prewito ^ SS^^Les 

thdr netaoii: Attirae 34 whidi proJdhits ooerdon and ArtidelM wWcJ ensures 

BooeMmdbaBic standards of tteahncnt AWroaiJi tire provisions ofOeneva 
are not aohliedbiB to the interiogaticm nT ?**"**^ 

tvn|^iimtndiBaeviBweiMinrto«CTHcaliwicftlietec hiiiq ue.l 
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emneeWtercomioeniiB «»»»•* — • — 

/’.i'\ . ■ ■.■■ii l TmtatB ttlB dc tfl l llPt S 



dautfied^. Seaetaiy of Defense 
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"TSZSCwSrdSSef » coltme. rtiaigaia. weaknew*. 

fliat «* detaiw- i» tawi^ 


vndo tecbaiqnes are 


I, ft 


:aSSd££i'5S;^“.sn5»si~rf£5^ 

attnationa. Tha dflaof at 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

COMMANDER 

U.S. JOINT FORCES COMMAND 
1S<2 MITSCHEN AVENUE SUITE EOS 

NORFO!J<.VA23SSI.E4B8 IHMn.ri<EFERTO: 

J02 

29 Sep 04 

MEMORANDUM FOR COMMANDER, JOINT PERSONNEL RECOVERY AGENCY 
Subject; Joint Personnel Recovay Agency Mission Gtiidsnce 

1. The Joint Personnel Recovery Agency (JPRA) is the DoDOfBce of Piimaty Responsibility 
for DoD-wide personnel teeovety matters. JPRA provides Joint Personnel Recovery Smctronal 
expertise and asMtanoe tbrougd>out DoD and other government agencies on issues related to 
Combat Search and Rescue; Evasion and Recovery; Opeiattortal POW/MIA Matters ^ Code of 
Conduct Training. JPRA will conduct operations in accordance with its mission as stated in 
USJFCOMINST 3100.4. 

2. JPRA’s training mission is focused on ensuring the survivability of U.S. peisbnnel in hostile 
environments or captivity. The Coda of Conduct training, designed to develc^ unifotm traming 
programs in the areas of combat survival, evasion, resistance, and esc^ewiihin tha Services, is 
ofpattieular importance given the current operitiona] climate. Focus must temam on training 
personnel in these “defensive" tedmiqaes. Recent requests from OSD rind fee Combatant 
Commands have solicited JPRA suppott based on knowledge and inbimation gained through the 
debiisfing of ibnner U.S. POWs arid detainees and their i^lieaiion to US. strategic debriefing 
and intenogation techniques. These requests, which csn be characterized as “ofienslva’’ support, 
go beyond the chartered tespoosibiUties of JPRA. These “offensive” techniqnes include, but are 
not limited to, activities designed not to inciease one’s resistaoce capabilities to interrogation 
techniques but rather intended to instruct personnel, for fee purpose of gafeeiing of informatron, 
on bow to break down another'a ability to withstand interrogation. 

3. The use of r»stance to interrogation knowledge for “offensive” purposes lies outside fee 
roles and lesponsibUities of JPRA. Acootdingly, any deviatioo in roles and responsibilities must 
be oarefirllysetulintzed and vetted throul^ proper legal and policy cbannels. JPRA personnel 
will not conduct any activities or make any recommardarions on offansrve iriterrogation 
techniques or activities without specific approval from fee USJFCOM Commander, Deputy 
Commander, or fee Chief of Staff. Deviations fiom the JPRA chartered missioii of this nature 
are policy decisions that will be forwarded to the Office of fee Secretary of Defense (OSD) fer 
action. JPRA will continue to direct all requests for external support through USJFCOM and 
refrain fiom providing any support or infetination unless specifically dr'rected by USJFCOM as 
outlined above. 
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APPENDIX B 


The Authorization of Survival Evasion Resistance and Escape (SERE) 

Techniques for Interrogations in Iraq: Part 11 of the Committee’s Inquiry into the Treatment of 
Detainees in U.S. Custody. 

Index of Documents 

1. (TAB 1) Fax Cover Sheet — December 17, 2001 Fax to Mr. Richard Shiffrin from JPRA 

2. (TAB 2) EmaU from Col. Moulton to Bruce Jessen et al, Subject: “Draft Exploitation 
Plan,” (April 17, 2002) 

3. (TAB 3) Responses of Condoleezza Rice to Questions from Senator Levin (September 12, 
2008) 

4. (TAB 4) Responses of John Bellinger to Questions from Senator Levin (September 12, 

2008) 

5. (TAB 5) Multiple Documents 

a. EmaU from Col. Moulton to RADM Bird (September 9, 2003) 

b. Email from Col. Moulton to LTG Wagner (September 8, 2003) 

c. Email from LTG Wagner to Col. Moulton w/ JPRA Weekly Report 4 Sep 03 
(September 6, 2003) 

6. (TAB 6) Memorandum from LTG Wagner for Inspector General Department of Defense 
(September 23, 2005) with attachment: 

a. Memorandum for [JFCOM| Force Judge Advocate, Subject: “Results of Telephonic 
interview on 10 Aug 05 with Colonel Randy Moulton, former Commanding Officer 
JPRA (September 23, 2005)” 

b. Email from Randy Moulton to Lt. Col. McCue (August 11, 2005) 

c. JPRA Weekly Report (September 4, 2003) 

7. (TAB 7) Email from CAPT Dan Donovan, “HVT CONOP” (September 26, 2003) 

8. (TAB 8) Email from CAPT Dan Donovan, “FW: HVT CONOP” (September 29, 2003) 

9. (TAB 9) Email from Col. Moulton to JPRA CENTCOM LNO (September 3, 2003) 

10. (TAB 10) Memorandum from MG Soligan for Commander, JPRA, Subject: “JPRA 
Mission Guidance” (September 29, 2004) 

11. (TAB 11) Memorandum for the Department of Defense Inspector General from LTG 
Wagner, Deputy Commander, Joint Forces Command, February 10, 2005 

12. (TAB 12) Memorandum, “Policy No. 1 - Battlefield Interrogation Team and Facility 
(BIT/F) Policy,” (July 15, 2003) 
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Office Symbol; 
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^infaum Pannte QQ-13 JPRAffm-WSS 


I, 
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Sinb 

To: 

Subjftot: 


Meuton. Randy. Col. Commanoar. JPRA 
Wadnoaday, Avi 17. 2009 7.'10AM 
JoBsen. Bruce. 60-IS. JPRA>Wait; VArts. ChrWophBf.GO-l4.JPRA/J3; Dozier. VAb, 
Og-15.-JPRA/J3 
RE Orrt ^loWtlon Plan 


lb 


Doe, 


Wo neetf to craft a 1(^12 slide Moffr»g to tiko up ibr apprpvaf to friofinto wftaf gwierated tfr/s 
rBqufmnmt ¥ftQ^wo(U3Q)fio0dtti bowitMts wlihtn owC/rertorec/ni^o/ia/Mntee (or if not, why wo 
should do Hi and (ften malto ■ rooomMondadon. 


Cohftat Randy UeuHan 



'TTiat otoer* nw/ ffireu. 

To retoni wftfi /loripr* . 


Pmu JaMrvamec.GS'lS.JPtt'MifeA 

Hsb 'MaWfcAprttf^Toeistam 

^ ^ fWiuit i ai, CQ-HJwvm Pwioi >*» aw^yiwa; Mwatnit^wo 

o OB IB rH OrsR BWbWIbi Rm 

UptitancM Hiph 


MylnlUBldrftRplBii.lf)iouiladdBtoproe«ed«rRh9itolwtihavomofe4oiBB»tPaiUlolhii BkeWon. 

I OR aendbv Oiti to Mfte and Chris to they can opanVonrAn rrv dnft Into a CON^ for yourcoiWctefStton. 
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TAB 3 


12 September 2008 
Responses of Condoleczza Rice 

The following answers are based on my best recollection. 

Question : 

1. Have you ever seen a list of physical and/or psychological pressures used in 
militory Survival Evasion Resistance and Escape (SERE) training? If so: 

a. When did you first see the list(s)? 

b. Who compiled the list(s)? 

c. Who provided the list(s) to you? 

Response : 

I have never seen a list of SERE training techniques. | 

Question : ^ 

2. Please indicate whether, in 2002 or 2003, yon were present when the 

interrogation of detainees in U.S custody was discussed by or with any of the 
following individuals: * 

a. Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld 

b. Attorney General John Ashcroft 

c. Secretary of State Colin Powell 

d. CIA Director George Tenet 

e. Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz 

f. Counsel to the President Alberto Gonzales 

g. Counsel to the Vice President David Addington i 

h. National Security Council L^ai Adviser John Bellinger | 

i. Department of Defense General Counsel Jim Haynes 

j. Acting'ClA General Counsel John Rizzo 

k. CIA General Counsel Scott Muller 

l. Deputy Assistant Attorney General at the Department of Justice’s 
Qffice of Legal Counsel John Yoo 

m. Assistant Attorney General at the Department of Justice’s QITice of 
Legal Counsel (OLC) Jay Bybee. 


Response : 

I participated in a number of meetings in 2002 and 2003 with one or more of the listed 
individuals (with the exception of Jay Bybee) at which issues relating to detainees in U.S. 
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custody, including interrogation issues, were discussed. I do not recall ever meeting Mr. 
Bybee or being in a meeting with him. 

Question : 

3. For each discussion noted in response to Question 2 above, please answer the 

following: | 

a. When did that discussion(s) take place? I 

b. Where did it take place (e.g., meeting at the Pentagon, etc.)? 

c. Who was present for that discussion(s)? Please list the individuals 

and the offices they represented. | 

d. Was there any discussion(s) of specific interrogation techniques used 

or proposed for use in detainee interrogations? I 

e. Was there any discussion(s) about physical and/or psychological 

pressures used in SERE training? | 

f. Was there a discussion on legal issues associated with detainee 
interrogations? 

g. Did anyone express concern with any of the interrogation techniques 
or legal guidance discussed? If so, please identify the person(s) who 
raised the concern(s) and describe the concern(s). 

Response : 

a. 1 do not recall specifically when any of these meetings took place. 

b. All of the meetings I attended on these matters occurred inside the White House. 

c. I do not recall who specifically was present at each meeting. 

d. I participated in a number of discussions of specific interrogation techiiiques 
proposed for use by the CIA. 1 do not recall being present during any discussion of 
interrogation techniques used by or proposed for use by the Department of Defense. 

e. 1 recall being told that U.S. military personnel were subjected in trainidg to certain 
physical and psychological interrogation techniques and that these techniques had 
been deemed not to cause significant physical or psychological harm. 

f 1 participated in a number of meetings at which legal aspects of CIA’s proposed 
interrogation program were discussed. The purpose of these meetings was to ensure 
that CIA’s proposed interrogation program complied fully with U.S. legal obligations. 
1 asked Attorney General Ashcroft personally to review and confirm the legal advice 
prepared by the Office of Legal Counsel. 

g. Participants in these meetings were concerned to make certain the DCI considered the 
techniques to be effective and necessary and that the Attorney General considered 
them to be lawful. 

Question : 

4. On July 25, 2002 the Chief of Staff to the Joint Personnel Recovery Agency 
(JPRA) informed the DoD Office of General Counsel that “JPRA will 
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continue to offer exploitation assistance to those governmental (organizations 
charged with the mission of gleaning intelligence from enemy ditainees.” 

a. Were you aware that JPRA was offering such assistance^ 

b. If so, please indicate how and when you became aware of that and 
describe your understanding of that assistance. 

Response : 

I am unfamiliar with the JPRA and am unaware of whether it offered any assistance with 

interrogations. 

Question : 

5. On June 26, 2008 John Yoo testified to the House Judiciary Committee that 
“the offices of the CIA General Counsel and of the NSC l^al ailvisor asked 
OLC for an opinion on the meaning of the anti-torture $tatute.’| Please 
describe the role your office played in requesting legal advice fijom the 
Department of Justice’s Office of Legal Counsel (OLC) on standards of 
conduct in interrogation required under federal anti-torture statutes. 

Response: 


In the spring of 2002, CIA sought policy approval from the National Security Council to 
begin an interrogation program for high-level al-Qaida terrorists. NSC Legal Adviser 
John Bellinger asked CIA to have the proposed program reviewed by the I^epartment of 
Justice. When CIA’s proposed program was later reviewed by the NSC Principals, I 
asked that Attorney General Ashcroft personally advise NSC Principals whether the 
program was lawful. 

Question : 


6. According to page 73 of the Department of Justice Inspector General’s May 
2008 report, Daniel Levin recalled that in 2002, “in the context of the 
Zubaydah interrogation, he attended a meeting at the National Security 
Conncil (NSC) at which CIA techniques were diseussed. Levin stated that a 
DOJ Office of Legal Counsel (OLC) attorney gave advice at the meeting 
about the l^ality of CIA interrogation techniques. Levin state^ that in 
connection with this meeting, or immediately after it, FBI Direiitor Mueller 
decided that FBI agents would not participate in interrogations involving 
techniques the FBI did not normally use in the United States, even though 
OLC had determined such techuiques were legal.” 


a. Were you present at a meeting at which the OLC gave opal advice 
about the legality of interrogation techniques proposed for use or in 
use by the CIA? 
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b. When and where did that meeting(s) take place? 

c. Who else was present? 

d. Who from the OLC provided that advice? 

e. Did the oral advice provided by the OLC attomey(s) differ from the 
written advice provided on August 1, 2002? 

Response : 

I was present in meetings at which DoJ lawyers provided legal advice about the CIA 
program. I recall that John Yoo provided advice at several of these meetings. I do not 
recall if other members of OLC were also present. As noted above, I aske^ the Attorney 
General personally to review the legal guidance prepared by OLC and to pijovide advice 
on behalf of the Department of Justice. 1 do not know whether any oral advice provided 
by OLC attorneys differed &om OLC’s written advice. 


Question : 


Were you aware that FBI personnel objected to techniques used or proposed 
for use with Zubaydah? If so: 


a. Who made you aware of those concerns and when? 

b. Describe your understanding of those concerns. 


Response: 


I was not aware that FBI personnel objected to interrogation techniques used or proposed 
for use with Abu Zubaydah. 

Question : 


8. Were you aware of discussions about withdrawing FBI personn|el from the 
Zubaydah interrogation? If so, please describe: | 


a. The substance of those discussions. 

b. NSC’s role in the decision to withdraw FBI personnel from the 
Zubaydah interrogation. 


Response: 


I have a general recollection that FBI had decided not to participate in the CIA 
interrogations but I do not recall any specific discussions about withdrawing FBI 
personnel from the Abu Zubaydah interrogation. 

Question : 
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9. 


Other than the August 1, 2002 OLC legal memos, are you aware of any other 
legal advice provided to CIA relative to the interrogation of Znbaydah? 


a. If so, please indicate who provided that advice and when 
provided. 


It was 


Response: 


I was aware of the existence of. but I did not read, the August 1 , 2002 OLC 
memorandum, which was addressed to the Counsel to the President. NSC Legal Adviser 
John Bellinger briefed me on its conclusions. It was my general understanding that OLC 
had prepared a written opinion regarding the legality of the CIA program, and I 
understood that the Department of Justice was providing advice to CIA, and that this 
advice was being coordinated by Counsel to the President Alberto Gonzales. 

Question : 

10. Were you briefed or did you review Joint Task Force Guantanamo Bay’s 
(JTF-GTMO) November 2002 plan for interrogating Mohammed al 
Khatani? If so, please indicate who provided the plan or conducted the 
briefing and whether or not you or your staff expressed any vie^ as to 
whether or not the plan should be implemented. 

Response : 

I was not briefed on nor did I review ITF^OTMO’s interrogation plan for Mohammad al 
Khatani. 

Question : 

11. The DQJ IG report stated that David Nahmias, an attorney with the DQJ 
Criminal Division said that Attorney General Ashcroft “spoke with someone 
at the NSC, most likely National Security Advisor CondoleezzajRice, about 
DQJ’s concerns” about the DoD’s interrogations of Khatani. Did you ever 
speak with Attorney General Ashcroft about DoD’s interrogatilin of 
Khatani? If so, please indicate when and where that discussion(|s) took place 
and describe the sub stance of that discnssion(s). 

Response: 


I do not recall Attorney General Ashcroft’s having raised concerns with me regarding 
DoD’s interrogation of al Khatani. 

Question : 
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12. On page 241 of his book. At the Center of the Storm, former Director of 
Central Intelligence George Tenet wrote that after Abu Zubaydah’s capture, 
CIA “opened discussions within the National Security Counsel as to how to 
handle him.” 


Response: 


When and where did those discussions occur? 

Who at the NSC was party to those discussions? 

Please describe the substance of those discussions. 

Was anyone from the Department of Defense involved ii^ 
discussions? 

If so, who? 


In the spring of 2002, CIA sought policy approval from the National Security Council to 
begin an interrogation program for high-level al-Qaida terrorists. I asked DCI Tenet to 
brief NSC Principals on the proposed CIA program. 1 asked Attorney Gen^ Ashcroft 
personally to review the legdity of the proposed program. Secretary of Defense 
Rumsfeld participated in the NSC review of CIA’s program. 


those 


Question : 


13. The May 2008 DoJ JG report stated that David Nahmias, a senij 
the Department of Justice’s Criminal Di vision, said that in 2003 
concerns about interrogation techniques being used at GTMO 
legal advisor. Did anyone at NSC ever discuss Mr. Nahmias’s c| 
you: If so: 


jor attorney in 
he shared 
With the NSC 
pncerns with 


a. When and where did those discussions take place? 

b. Who was party to those discussions? 

c. Describe Mr. Nabmias’s concerns. 

Response: 


I do not know Mr. Nahmias, and I do not recall anyone discussing with me 
he may have had. 


any concerns 


Question : 


14. According to that same DoJ IG report, Bruce Swartz, Deputy Attorney 
General for the Criminal Division, recalled discussing interrogation issues in 
meetings at the NSC-chaired Policy Coordinating Committee (PCC) 
meetings. According to the DoJ IG, Mr. Swartz said that he “raised the 
ineffective and wrongheaded practice of the military interrogations at 
GTMQ as a continuing theme of these PCC meetings.” Did anylone at NSC 
ever discuss Mr. Nahmias’s concerns with yon? If so: 
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a. With whom and when did those discussions take place? 

b. Describe Mr. Swartz’s concerns. 


Response: 


I do not know Mr. Swartz, and I do not recall anyone discussit^ with me any concerns he 
may have had. NSC Legal Adviser John Bellinger advised me on a regulaj- basis 
regarding concerns and issues relating to DoD detention policies and practjces at 
Guantanamo. As a result, 1 convened a series of meetings of NSC Principals in 2002 and 
2003 to discuss various issues and concerns relating to detainees in the cus^tody of the 
Department of Defense, but I do not recall that specific interrogation techniques used by 
DoD were ever discussed. 


Question : 

IS. Please describe any actions taken by you or the NSC in response to concerns 
raised by Department of Justice officials about interrogations at GTMO. 

Response : 

I do not recall that any DoJ official raised with me any concerns about interrogations at 
Guantanamo. 1 was aware that NSC Legal Adviser John Bellinger was attempting to 
deconflict and respond to various interagency issues and concerns relating to detainee 
matters on an ongoing basis. 


7 
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TAB 4 


12 September 2008 

Responses of John B. BeHiD 2 er> HI 

The Committee’s questions relate to events that occurred five and six years ago while I 
served as NSC Legal Adviser during an extraordinarily busy and taxing pepod. In many 
cases, I simply do not recall the specific details the Committee has requested. I do not 
have access to any records for this period and have therefore not had a chapee to refiesh 
my recollection regarding any of these events. I have attempted to answer the 
Committee’s questions to the best of my recollection and in an unclassified format. 


OUESTtON : 

1. Have you ever seen a list of physical and/or psychological pressures used in 
military Survival Evasion Resistance and Escape (SERE) trainmg? If so: 

a. When did you first see the list($)? 

b. Who compiled the list(s)? 

c. Who provided the ljst(s) to you? 

Response : 

To the best of my recollection, I have never seen a list of interrogation techniques used in 
SERE training. 


Question : 


2. Have you ever seen an assessment of the psychological effects of military 
resistance training? If so: 


a. When did you first see that assessment? 

b. Who conducted that assessment? 

c. Who provided that assessment to you? 


Response: 


To the best of my recollection, I have never seen a written assessment of tl^e 
psychological effects of military resistance training. Some of the legal analyses of 
proposed interrogation techniques that were prepared by the Department of Justice and 
that I have seen did refer to the psychological effects of military resistanceltraining. 


Question : 

4. Please indicate whether, in 2002 or 2003, yon were present when the 

interrogation of detainees in U.S. custody was discussed by or with any of the 
following individuals: 
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a. Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld 

b. Secretary of State Colin Powell 

c. Attorney General John Ashcroft 

d. CIA Director George Tenet 

e. National Security Advisor Condoleezza Rice 

f. Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz 

g. Counsel to the President Alberto Gonzales 

h. Counsel to the Vice President David Addington 

i. Department of Defense General Counsel Jim Haynes 

j. Acting-CIA General Counsel John Rizzo 

k. CIA General Counsel Scott Muller 

l. Assistant Attorney General at the Department of Justice’s Office of 
the Legal Counsel (OLC) Jay Bybee 

m. Deputy Assistant Attorney General at the Department of Justice’s 
OLC John Yoo 

n. Department of State Legal Adviser William Taft 
Response: 


I was present at a number of meetings in 2002 and 2003 at which numerous issues 
relating to detainees in U.S. custody, including at times interrogation issues, were 
discussed by or with some or all of the individuals listed in the Committee’s question, 
except for Assistant Attorney General Jay Bybee. I do not recall ever being present in a 
meeting with Jay Bybee. 


Question : 

4. For each discussion noted in response to Question 3 above, please answer the 

following: 

a. When did that discussion(s) take place? 

b. Where did it take place (e.g., meeting at the Pentagon, etc.)? 

c. Who was present for that discussionfs)? Please list the individuals and the 
offices they represented. 

d. Was there any discussionfs) of specific interrogation techniques used or 

proposed for use in detainee interrogations? | 

e. Was there any discussionfs) about physical and/or psychological 

pressures used in SERE training? I 

f. Was there a discussion on legal issues associated with detaiii|ee 
interrogations? 

g. Did anyone express concern with any of the interrogation techniques or 
legal guidance discussed? If so, please identify the persan(s) who raised 
the concern(s) and describe the concemfs). 

Response: 
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I do not recall the dates of specific meetings. 

To the best of my recollection, alt of the meetings I attended with the in}dividuals 
listed took place at the White House or in the Eisenhower Executive Office Building, 
except that 1 also recall visiting Guantanamo Bay together with DoD General Counsel 
Jim Haynes on at least one occasion in 2002 or 2003. To the best of my recollection, 

I was not present if any specific detainee interrogation techniques were discussed. 

I do not recall specifically who attended which meeting. 

I was present at meetings in 2002 and 2003 with some or most of the listed 
individuals at which specific techniques used or proposed for use in dettinee 
interrogations by the CIA were discussed. However, I do not recall being present in 
any meeting in 2002 or 2003 at which specific interrogation techniques used or 
proposed for use by the Department of Defense were discussed. 

I was present in meetings at which SERE training was discussed. I recml being told 
that numerous U.S. military personnel had undergone SERE training without 
significant ill-effect. 

I was present at a number of meetings with some or most of the individuals listed at 
which the legal issues associated with detainee interrogations were discjissed. 

A number of individuals who were present at meetings I attended on the CIA 
program, or the legal guidance thereon, asked questions or expressed concerns about 
these issues. During the 2002-2003 timeframe, based on the information available to 
me at that time, I expressed concern that the proposed CIA interrogation techniques 
comply with applicable U.S. law, including our international obligations. 


5. On June 26, 2008 John Yoo testified to the House Judiciary Committee “the 
oflices of the CIA General Counsel and of the NSC legal advisor asked OLC 
for an opinion on the meaning of the anti-torture statute.” Pleaise describe 
the role the National Security Council (NSC) and/or your ofifice played in 
requesting legal advice from the Department of Justice’s Office of Legal 
Counsel (OLC) on standards of conduct in interrogation required under 
federal anti-torture statutes. 


Response: 


In the spring of 2002, 1 asked CIA lawyers to seek advice not only from th^ Office of 
Legal Counsel but also from the Criminal Division of the Department of Juptice to ensure 
that any proposed CIA interrogation program was consistent with applicahlb U.S. law, 
including applicable criminal statutes, and our international obligations. I not 
involved in requesting legal advice from the Department of Justice concemmg techniques 
used or proposed for use with detainees in the custody of the Department of Defense. 
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6. According to page 73 of the Department of Justice Inspector General’s May 
2008 report, Daniel Levin recalled that in 2002, “in the context of the 
Zubaydah interrogation, be attended a meeting at the National pecnrity 
Council NSC) at which CIA techniques were discussed. Levin stated that a 
DOJ Office of Legal Counsel (OLC) attorney gave advice at the meeting 
about the legality of CIA interrogation techniques. Levin stated that in 
connection with this meeting, or immediately after it, FBI Director Mueller 
decided that FBI agents would not participate in interrogations involving 
techniques the FBI did not normally use in the United States, even though 
OLC had determined such techniques were legal.” 


a. Were yon present at a meeting at which the OLC gave oral advice 
about the legality of interrogation techniques proposed f >r use or in 
use by the CIA? 

b. When did that meeting(s) take place? 

c. Who else was present? 

d. Who from the OLC provided that advice? 

e. Did the oral advice provided by the OLC attomey(s) differ from the 
written advice provided on August 1, 2002? 


Response: 


a. I was present at several meetings at which OLC attorneys provided oral advice 
regarding interrogation techniques proposed to be used by CIA. 

b. 1 do not recall the dates of such meetings, 

c. 1 do not recall specifically who was present at which meeting. 

d. 1 recall that Deputy Assistant Attorney General John Yoo provided legal guidance in 
some of the meetings; other OLC attorneys may also have provided advice. 

e. 1 do not recall whether the oral guidance differed materially fiom the wi itten advice. 
To the best of my recollection, the oral advice was a summary of OLC’n written 
analysis. 


7. Where you aware that FBI personnel objected to techniques use 
proposed for use with Zubaydah? 

a. Who made you aware of those concerns and when? 

b. Describe your understanding of those concerns. 

Response: 


To the best of my recollection, 1 was never told that FBI persoimel objected to 
interrogation techniques used or proposed to be used with Abu Zubaydah. 1 
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8, Where you aware of discussions about withdrawing FBI person lel from the 
Zubaydah interrogation? If so, please describe: 

a. The substance of those discussions. 

b. NSC’s role in the decision to withdraw FBI personnel frcm the 
Zubaydah interrogation. 

Response : 

I recall being told at some point that FBI Director Mueller had directed that FBI officials 
not participate in at least some interrogations conducted by CIA officials. ^ do not recall 
who told me about these concerns or when I learned of them. I do not tec^l the 
substance of Director Mueller’s concerns, whether they involved the Abu Zubaydah 
interrogation, or whether these concerns related to specific techniques, the absence of 
Mirant viiamings, or to bureaucratic differences between CIA and FBI. Ifjthe NSC 
played a role in any decision to withdraw FBI persotmel from the interrogation of Abu 
Zubaydah, I was not aware of it. 


9. The May 2008 DoJ IG report stated that David Nahmias, a senior attorney in 
the Department of Justice’s Criminal Division, said that in 2003 he shared 
concerns about interrogation techniques being used at GTMO rrith the NSC 
legal adviser. Did Mr. Nahmias discuss concerns with you about GTMO 
interrogations: If so: 

a. When and where did those discussions take place? 

b. Describe Mr. Nahmia’s concerns and indicate whether ypn discussed 


them with National Security Advisor Condoleezza Rice. 

Response : 

1 recall that Deputy Assistant Attorney General Bruce Swartz raised concerns with me 
about allegations of abuse of detainees at Guantanamo. My recollection is that he called 
me on several occasions by telephone to express such concerns, but I do not recall the 
dates or time frame. It is possible that Mr. Nahmias may have participated in one or 
more of these phone calls. In response, I raised these concerns on several ijccasions with 
DoD officials and was told that the allegations were being investigated by the Naval 
Criminal Investigative Service. I do not recall whether I raised these concerns with Dr. 
Rice. 
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10. According to that same DoJ IG report, Bruce Swartz, Deputy y^ttomey 
General for the Criminal Division, recalled discussing interrogation issues in 
meetings at the NSC-chaired Policy Coordinating Committee (I| CC) 
meetings. According to the DoJ IG Mr. Swartz said that he “raued the 
ineffective and wrongheaded practice of the military interrogati ons at 
GTMO as a continuing theme of these PCC meetings.” Were yon present at 
NSC PCC meetings where Mr. Swartz raised concerns about GTMO 
interrogations? If so: 

a. When and where did those meetings take place? 

b. Describe Mr. Swartz’s concerns and indicate whether you discussed 
them with National Security Advisor Condoleezza Rice. 

Response : 

During 2002 and 2003, 1 chaired or co-chaired a biweekly interagency meeting (which 
came to be known as a Policy Coordinating Committee or “PCC”) that addressed certain 
detainee policies, and Mr. Swartz represented the Department of Justice at many of these 
meetings. The meetings were held in the White House or Eisenhower Executive Office 
Building. To the best of my recollection, the PCC never discussed specific interrogation 
techniques or practices, and 1 do not recall that Mr. Swartz ever raised concerns about the 
legality or propriety of specific interrogation techniques or practices in these meetings. 
However, individuals representing various agencies, including Mr. Swartz, regularly 
raised concerns about whether interrogations conducted by DoD interrogators at 
Guantanamo were effective and professional and were being resourced in tlie most 
effective way. 1 do not specifically recall whether I raised any of these conliems with Dr. 
Rice but I may have done so. 


11. Please describe any actions taken by you or the NSC in response to concerns 
raised by Department of Justice officials about interrogations at GTMO. 


Response: 


In response to concerns raised by Mr. Swartz about allegations of abuse of petainees at 
Guantanamo, 1 raised these concerns on several occasions with DoD officials and was 
told that the allegations were being investigated by the Naval Criminal Investigative 
Service (NCIS). See attached June 9, 2008 letter I sent to DoJ Inspector General Glerm 
Fine. 


12. Were you briefed or did you review Joint Task Foree Guantanamo Bay’s 


(JTF-GTMO) November 2002 plan for interrogating Mohammed al 
Khatani? If so, please indicate who provided the plan or conducted the 
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briefing and whether you or anyone on your staff expressed any view as to 
whether or not the plan should be implemented. 

Response: 


To the best of my recollection, I was never briefed on, nor did I review, JTF-GTMO’s 
November 2002 plan for interrogation of Mohammed al Kbatani. 


Question : j 

13. On page 241 of his book, At the Center of the Storm, former Director of 

Central Intelligence Geoige Tenet wrote that after Abu Zubaydah’s capture, 
CIA “opened discussions within the National Security Counsel ^ to how to 
handle him.” 


a. When and where did those discussions occur? 

b. Who at NSC was involved in those discussions? 

c. Please describe the substance of those discussions. 

d. Was anyone from the Department of Defense involved in those 
discussions? 

e. If so, who? 

Response : 


I do not know specifically to what “discussions within the National Security Council” 
Director Tenet was referring in his book. In the spring of 2002, CIA lawyers approached 
me about obtaining a legal and policy review for a proposed CIA program ^o interrogate 
certain high-level al Qaida terrorists. I asked the CIA lawyers to seek the advice of both 
the Criminal Division and the Office of Legal Counsel of the Department of Justice to 
ensure that any proposed interrogation program was consistent with applicable U.S. law, 
including international obligations. Subsequently, National Security Council Principals 
reviewed CIA’s proposed program on several occasions in 2002 and 2003. 
specifically which NSC Principals or other officials participated in which meeting. I 
recall that Secretary Rumsfeld participated in one or more of these meetings, and he may 
have been accompanied by other DoD officials. 


I do not recall 


Question : 

14. Qtber than the August 1, 2002 QLC legal memos, are you aware of any other 
legal advice provided to CIA relative to the interrogation of Zu baydah? 

a. If so, please indicate who provided that advice and wheii it was 
provided. I 

Response: 
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I was present at several meetings at which OLC attorneys provided oral advice regarding 
interrogation techniques proposed to be used by CIA. Deputy Assistant Attorney General 
John Yoo provided legal guidance in some of the meetings; other OLC attorneys may 
also have provided advice. 1 do not recall whether this advice related specifically to the 
interrogation of Abu Zubaydah. It was my understanding that during 2002 and 2003 the 
Office of Legal Counsel provided ongoing advice to CIA regarding CIA’s interrogation 
program, although I was not involved in these exchanges. 
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The Legal Adviser 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


June 9, 2008 

The Honorable Glenn A. Fine 
Inspector General 
U. S. Department of Justice 
Robert F. Kennedy Bmlding 
950 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20530 

Dear Glerm: 

Thank you for providing me with a copy of your May 2008 report entitled "A 
Review of the FBI's involvement in and Observations of Detainee Interrogations in 
Guantanamo Bay, Afghanistan, and Iraq." 

As I discussed with your staff when they interviewed me in com lecdon with tbi.s 
report and is well known by numerous Department of Justice and othei officials, during 
my teiiure as NSC Legal Adviser I repeatedly asked the Defense Deparl ment about 
conditions and detention policies at Guantanamo Bay, and I specificallyirai^ concerns 
about interrogation practices used at Guantanamo, including concerns rWsed by the 
Department of Justice. I also supported, among other dungs, access bySie TnteTnafinnal 
Committee of the Red Cross to all detainees at Guantanamo. 

With my assistance, the Assistant to the President for National Security Affair s 
CQnvmed a senes of meetings of NSC Principals in order to ensure dial concerns about 
condidons at and other issues relating to Guantanamo were folly digraiJ<=eH ^with the 
Department of Defense and other agencies. 

I appreciate that in a hearing before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on June 
4 you testified that your office was in fact aware that I had asked the Department of 
Defense to investigate the concerns the Department of Justice had raised with me. 

I am concerned, however, that your r^oit has left an inaccurate impression of 
actions I took in response to concerns raised by the Department of Justice. In particular, 
the report stales in the Executive Summary xii) that "We [the Officfe of Inspector 

General] found no evidence that the FBFs concerns influenced DoD interrogation 
practices" and in Chapter V (p. 116) drat "The DoJ officials who discu^ed the issue of 
GTMO interrogations with the NSC legal adviser told us that they generally did not recall 
learning of any follow-up or change in policy as a result of these discussions." These 
statements may imply, and have led some to infer, that I or others at the NSC took no 
action when these concerns were raised. As you know, this is not thecase. I and others 
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took these concems very seriously and urged the Department of Defense to investigate 
and take appropriate follow-up action. 

In feet, the statement on page 1 1 6 of your report is contradicted by the subsequent 
statement on page 127 of your report which confirms that I asked the I^epartment of 
Defense to investigate an allegation that one detainee was taken up in a helicopter in 

{that I had been 
allegation and had 


— UCIOJJJCC UUkCU up ih e 

order to scare him and tiien reported back to the Department of Justice 
told that the Naval Criminal Investigative Service had investigated tirel 
concluded that it had not occurred. 


activities of 


I appreciate that the purpose of your report was to examine the i 

Departmem of Justice employees with respect to detainee interrogatioii in Guantmamo, 
not the actions NSC staff took with infomiation provided to us. Nonetheless, because 
your report may have created a misimpression about my efforts to foUbw up on the 
concems raised by the Department of Justice and others, I am writing to correct the 
record. ' 


Sincerely, 

B . Bellinger, IH 


cc: Chaiiman, Committee on the Judiciary, US Senate 
Chaman, Committee on Foreign Relations, US Senate 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives 
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From: Wirts Christopher G6>14JPRA/PRA*0T 

Sont: Friday, January 21 , 2005 3:35 PM 

To: MaMand, Thomas LI Col, CMef of Staff JPRAa/CS 


Ce: . Huffs^ar John LI Col JPRA/PRA-CC 
Subject: FW; (^JPRA Weakly Report 4 Sep 03 

CLASSIFICATION: ftPTPFX, 

CAVEATS: N O F OM>J 

TERMS; NONE 

Another lead > there ware SITREPS posted also shovis JFCOM visibllfty and concerns. 


Chris 

•—••Original Message— 

Front: Huffisbittd; Mm, U Col, TPRA/J2 
Sent: Tuesday. September OS, 2003 2:27 PM 
Tot Wbts, Chrtstnpher, GG-14, JPRVJ3 
Subject: FW;^ JPRA Weekly Report 4 Sep 03 ' 


From: Moulton, Randy, Col. Commander, JPRA 

Sent ' Tuesday, September 09, 2003 5:26:41 PM 

To:‘ . OUta. Mike COLAjSA(USJFCOM J3A> 

Cc: Abdrta, John, Col, Deputy Correnander. JPRA; HufTstutter, John, Lt Col, JPRWJZ; Relchart, Tkn, Lt Col, 
JPRA/PRA-CC {J 

Subject: JPRA Weekly Report 4 Sep 03 

Auto forwarded a Rule 


CLASSIFICATION: SECR gr" 

CAVEATS; NO P ORW. ■ 

TERMS: NONE 

Admiral B/rtf, 

CA Sir, didn *t have your correct SIPR address on this e-mail ftom yesterday. 

Below Is my response to a query fmm LTO iVagner. As to the Issue of mission creep In . 
assisting strategic debiiefars, I am very concerned that this takes us outstoe not only 
our chartered responsibilities, but also our U*adltlonal rote ef ’’blue fbree” 
Isoladon/GaptMty support. There Is a strong synergy between the fUndameptals of both 
missions (resistance training and Interrogation), Both rely heavily on enWronmenfa/ 
conditions, captivity psychology, and situadon dominance and control. White I think 
this probably falls within DHS responsM/ly ilnes, recent history (to Incfud'e 
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discussions and training with DHS, USSOCOM, CIA) shows that no DoD entity has a 
fhm grasp on any comprehensive approach to strategic debrieflng/lnterrogation. Our 
subject matter experts (and certain Service SER£ psychologist currently have the most 
knowledge and depth within DoD on the capavlty environment and exploitation. I think 
that JPRA/JFCOM needs to keep Involved for reasons ofTTP development and 
Information sharing. We are NOT looking to expand our Involvement to active 
paricipattone Tha current support was fntancied to be Hmtted to acfWce, assistance, ano 

observation. Our potential participation Is predicated solaly on the request of the 

Combatant Commender. As I mentioned below, I do feel the Issue mmi^dj^usslon In 
the Lessons Learned process. My folks will provide dally updates via WV 
channels. 

vm 


Colonel Randy Moulton 
Commander, JPRA 


"That off7er5 may live... 

■ ' To return with honor" 


— Original Message — 

Fremi Moulton, Vardf, Col, commander, JPRA 
Sent: Monday, September 08, 20113 8:15 AM 

To: Wagner, Robert LTGCUSJrcoMJOl) ' ' 

Ce Holbein, Jack R. MA] SBI/USAF: Fengya, Darryl 3. CAPT/USN (USJFCDM J2); Cone, Robert BrlgGaVPSA 
(USJFCOM JW14); Oklta, MDte dOl/USA (USJFCOM J3A} 

Subject: RE JiSj JPRA Weekly Re^ 4 Sep 03 

CLASSIFICATION: SeCRET- 
CAVEATS: N O rOIW - 
TERMS: NONE 

.General Wagner, 

M (SrW^ Sir, your observation Is correct There Is nothing In our charter or elsewhere 
that points us tovrwds the offensive pide of captivity conduct; nor are we requesting to 
take this on as a new responsibility. However, there will be a need to remain engaged In 
a symbiotic relationship with whatever entity Is Identified to manage the 
debtieting/lnterrogation program. There Is much we can learn and apply to resistance 
training from our brethren conducting offensive applications, and they have already 
demonstrated the need for our understanding and knowledge ofcapMty environment 
and psychology. We are also well aware of the problems associated wM crossing the 
Rublcon'-lnto Intel collection (or anything close). Then may be a compromise position 
(my gut cholc e)^ wh ereby we could proyride/asslst In oversight, training, analysis, 
research, and TTP dev^opmant, while leaving actual deMefIng/Interrogation to those 
alrea^ assigned the responsibility. ' 

(§/M^ This Is not meant to be a recommended course of action. 1 still believe a 
thorough review as part of the lessons learned process would help to clarify the true 
requirement/deticleney (if one exists). 


7110/2007 ■ 


006539 
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WR 


Colonel Randy Moulton 
Commander, JPRA 


"That others may live... 

To return with honor" 


— Origital Message-— ■ 

From; Wagner, Robert ITS (l£3FC0M 
Sent: Satunlayi September 06, 2003 7:53 AM 
To: Moulton, Randy, Cot, Commender, JPRA 

Cc; SoDgan, James Ma] GeiVUSAF.(U5]FCOM J02)-, Fengya, Danyl 3. CAPT/U5N (USJFCOM 32); One, . 
Robert BrIgGenAJSA CUS3FCOM 3WM) 

Subject: FW: ^isfjlPRA Weekly Report 4 Sep 03 

eLAsa/nc/^TOW.aGcmiT 

' 

Please see oommarjs below. 

RW 


Original Message — 

From: HufKbitter, John, U Col, 3PRA/32 
Senb Ttnitsday, September 04, 2003 10:49 AM 

To: Weekly Rejwrt; Aldrich, Roger, GG-15, PIWOT; AIKJvmans; All Command RepnsenlaUves; AS Deputy 
Directors Only; All Olrktors end OG; All Military; AUdns, 3ohn, Cbl, Deputy Commataler, 3PRA; Ayres, 
David, ContnclDr, JPRA; Burrell, MIdwel 3 UDRAISN (USJFCOM J355C); Cbmillett], Michael CONTIl 
(USJFCOM 331PRA); CamlllettI, Michael, Conbador, JfttA/Jl; Gray, Cbrrla L - LT • USN; Deels^ Douglas M. 
CAFT/USN (USJFCOM 3011); Deputy DkeCtois; Dteciors; Dorey, 3ohn CDR/USN (USJFCOM 3002); Fengya, 
Darryl 3. CAPT/USN (U&FCOM 32); Fetrltar, Mldteel COt/USA (US3FCOM JODI); Hoeit, Jefre, L, 
Contractor, JPRA/J3; Sollgan, James Mai Gen/USAF (US JFCOM 302); Johns, Steven LT COl/lEAF 
(USJFCOM 33S9P); Krily, Pau l T., CenliactDr,3PW331;^^^^taH|HHL___ 

Yopp, WlUam D. • CAPT - Laskowsky, 
Kail, Contractsr, JPRA/33; Lewis, Mkhad MAJ/tSA (USJFCOM 323tA); Manske, ChadT. UCOI/USAF 
(USJFCOM 3D04B); McCullough, Bernard CAFT/USN .(USJFCOM JST); Bkd, John RADM/USN (USJFCOM 33); 
Parker, Teresa A. CbVUSAF (USJFCOM 32A); Peridrs, Stephen P OOUUSA (USJFtXlM 323); PhDIlps, James 
W. MA3/USA (USJFCOM J02EA); Venture, Danel LTCyUSAF; Water, David L COL/USMC (USJFCOM 335) 
SubJeCb^^S] JPRA Weekly Report 4 Sep 03 

CLASSIFICATION; SECR ET 
CAVEATS-.NSNE- 
.TERMSrNONE- 

Joint Personnel Recuvuy Agency (JPRA) Weekly Report ' 

4 Sep 03 


FART ONE: flnformedo o Above Seeret/NOTORITI : N/A 


FART TWO: -Oeui ertteirowt or t jwer InformidonJ : 


7/10/2007 
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J. (D)ThliWeeIc 

a. (0) CC Conuneiits: Hie PersDsnel Recovery Advisory Group win meet Hus aftemo^ 4 Sep 03, 
at the Defease latelUgcnce Analysis Center, Bolting APB. JPRA will present information briefings on tbe 
FR Modernization Strategy end Qis Core Captivity Cutticuluin to die t^ience of senior advisors, which 
wOl include Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for POVf /Missing Personnel Afiaits and USIFCOM 
Chief of Staff, Maj Gen Soligan. 


Request an AAR 

bJ^CC Commnb cont: We deployed a Personnel Recovery Support Team to Baghdad in support 
of CQ4TCOM andMM^nterrogatian rerpiirements. This is an issue tbm msy merit Lessons Learn ed 
visibility, as there is current^ no focal point within DoD for strategic debriefingdittcrrogation 'i IP 
development (offensive). Currently, subject matter expertise on captivity environments, psychology, and 
maintenance resides almost solely within JPRA (defensive). 


I'm not sure I see the connectibn between your assigned responsibilities and this task. It is a good 
observation and recommendatiotL But, what charter places JPRA in the business of inteihgence 
collection? 

c. Operations; A JPRA team is in Plovdiv, Btdgaria, siqipQiting Exercise COOPERATiyB KEY, 
whicbomtimiesthiaagihnextweelL The SOUIUCOM Persirnnel Recovery Support Team remains on a 
24-hour recall standby to support Combatant Commander requaremcDts sht^d ^lomUan rebels release 
detained DbD petsoimd 

d. (D) Tmuformatioii: JPRA 39 is meeting with Ihiited Kingdom Personnel Recovery ^ognm 
managers in London on interoperability of US and UK survival equipment and procedures. 


Z (0) Next Week S-U Sep 03): JPRA is holding an mtsmal R^triation Working Otoip on 9-1 1 Sep 
C3 to review procedures used to debrief and return personnel to. duty fbUowing iaoladon or detention 
events. 


3. (U) Later this quarter GSep- Dee 03): The AirRmen Cnnunimicatinns Agmqf, SeottAPB. IL will 
visit die JPRA headquailets fiidliQr to eonduct a formal Commumcations Security (COhdS^ emmnand 
inspection of the JPRA COMSEC account on 23-23 Sep 03. JPRA is bolding the seco^ joint-Service 
Core Captivity Cuiiiculnm Woridag Group on 23-23 Sq> 03 at Naval Air Station Brnnssrick, MR Our 
Human Factors directonte win make a presentation to tte US Army Aetomedical Psycbolo^ Course fiom 
26 Sep to 10 Oet 03 at Fort Rucker, AL A meeting with the eunicuhim dhector ibr the US Army Flight 
Surgeon basic course will be connected to this visit. Our J9 staffhaa a series of upcommg engagements 
induding a jiresentation Survival radios to the MBitary Radios Conference in San Diego C A on lS-16 Sq> 
03; the &b 1 meeting of theFersomid Recovery ModeraizatiOD Workmg Orotqi at JPRA on IB S^ 03; a 
19 Sqi 03 briefing to the Joint Staff Combat Itotification (CID) Action Team (CIDAT) on Fetstnmel 

Recovery and Cnmlwt Trtcntfflwittmi jnlw w-larinnAip t; imit fniiTlh qh«t«r1y PiTOYimi-l B M-nVMV 

Technology and Btteropaability Forum (FRT1F) on 30 Oct 03. 

4. (U) Answers to tJSJFCOM Comminder qnestionr. None 


v/r 

Col Randy Moulton 

"Thai Qlhers iwo’ live... 

...Ta reuim with honor" 


CLASSIFIED BY: dPTWCC 


7/10/2007 
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TAB 6 



JOOliRM 
23 Sept 2005 

Unclassified when separated from attachment 

MEMORANDUM FOR INSPECTOR GENERAL DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Subject: Follow up response to June 2003 U5JFC0M IG Meeting on 
DoD IG Inquiry to USJFCOM of 27 May 2005 


1 . This command looked into the information flow between the 
requesting unit, Joint Personnel Recovery Agency, (JPRA) and the 
chain of command at USJPCOM with regard to JPRA's participation in 
the two subject missions to assist in the global war on terror. 
While most rec^ests and decisions were verbal, I conclude that 
information did flow up the chain of command to the appropriate 


2. Action was taken based on JPRA Commanding Officer's (CO) 
judgment and input from the chain of command during a crucial 
stage of the war on terror for intelligence collection. The after 
action reports in question were not forwarded up to the USJPCOM 
chain of command until Jan 2005. The attached secret/nofom 
memorandum details the timeline and the former JPRA CO's rationale 
and actions . 


3. The actions LtCol Kleinman witnessed did occur. However, all 
others involved, including the JPRA CO and the CO of the task 
force believed them to be authorized actions under the existing 
decisions by DoD General Counsel, The CO conveyed this to LtCol 
Kleinman both during and after the deployment. LtCol Kleinman did 
not seek any other response or relief, nor take any issue up his 
chain of command. 

raised by the subject inquiry under the cognizance 
Of USJFCOM are considered closed. 


Robert W. Wagner 
Lieutenant General, U.S. Army 
Acting Commander 

Attachment : 

Secret JOOLRM memo for Force Judge Advocate of 23 Sept 05 
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gPC]RJETflrOJORl < r 


JOOLRM 

23Sqpt200S 


MEMOIUUC)IMFORPORCE JUDGE ADVOCATE ■ 

Subject: Results oftel^kbomc interview on 10 A.iig OS wiQi Colonel Rendy Moulton, 
(USA KbQ, fonner Oominandiiig Officer, JPRA 

1. QuonologyofeveiitBiegaidiiigQieilHIsuppoitiiussion as remembered and 
cpDV^dbyCOLMoulb]n(COLM). It also includes infinmaHon gathered fcoraJFllA 
wtibiIk asd 

- . ->8. Lr July or A ngZ003 COL Moultonteceived a phone caEfidmfliB C omm a nd er 
of fHimlllliiPreqaestiag assistance to observe ffie on-going intenogationB and 
offer iiqnits and adrice based on Eteirexpenenee ande^qrettiseinfliB'YajR^loEyof.. 
c^tivi^." 

b. COLMtold COiflHBtbat be would brief up to fee JFCOM J3 and arhnsed 
him 6) send fee request mbnid copy to JFC0MT3. To date, no bard copy baa been . 
located. COLM received fee verbal aufeorityto proceed fee planidng and arrange 
fee logisties. Altachinent 1 is fee 4 Sept 2003 veelldy report feat inclnded fee 

deployment offeeteam to supportMBintBtrosatioDiequitamHitB. 

c. A Concept of Operatjona (in' Value Targets E:q)bitation (CONOP for 

HVT) was drafted and forwarded rq> fee cbdn at fbeaametiineBsfeeteamwasd^IcVed. 

d. COL Menogphaszed feat be understood all detainees were determined to be 

’designated Unlawitil Combatanla" EneniyPtiaoiteos of War (EPW) 

protected by fee Geneva Convention (GQ ad tluat fee interrogatian tedudqnes 
authorized were pie-approved by DoD QC or Id^er and fest fee team wes not to exceed 
fee standards used in SER$ training on our own service membe rs. If any techrnques 

- beyond those guideltnes sross it must be elated ferou^flHP legal chain andferou^ 
DoDi Attachment 2 is an eiDsiil fiom COL M detailing his viovs. 

e. On S Sept, COL M got a ifeone call on bis home STU*3 from d Col Steve 

Klrainnaii,<LtColK5itt»iBBm cdu^rd^gtliatfllfewanted active partidpadon by 
feslPRAteam, COLMcallMfee^HPAto confirm and inquire about fee new 
request COLMreUyedfeeiequest to feeE Biel gotfeeverbal OK to allow active 
partldpation, but only fi>f one or two-ddnonstistions and then fee team was to go badeto 
its role as observers. 
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' ^erunTmopoKjii 



Bodtoteconu&radbe-checkinwifiihuSTA. Vwin. iJ> j ^HBtoconfim 

• by a)L?ft5 

did ho buUevB U Col K rtOI 
^ '^proved or 

*l»ffiiig. By Dec 03/J«o 04 CENTCOM ‘draft CONOP was in 

s«i^cffhrtr^«,i,ootkqnesti»SS^“i^ 


• - fwcjusT/riopom ' ; 
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■ » 'TOMy af Seivice schools and fia t lot of ageaeies was so 

tramiiBMeslso exotessri ” 

Q.y?>.i7i'Cut_ 

A. IvL McCne 
IiCol,USMCR 
Dqouty Jodge Advocate 
USJTCGM 

Attachments; 

\' ^P” ^«»^t>yCOLMoultim of 11 Aag05 to LtCbl MoCae 
2 , Blcctiomc copy of JPRA Wedcly Rqioit of4 Sept 2003 
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Page 1 of 2 


From: McCue, Arlene M LtCol 

Sent: Thursday, August 11, 2005 12:04 PM 

To: 'Randy Moulton' 

Cc: Kaufinan, Alan CAPT 

Thanl^o’u'^r *f^nSlludeyour i^ts. Thank you again for taking the time to talk to me. lam 9^']9 
your rontact info ^ my tepo^o CAPT Kaufman today. It there is further action required before I come back 
oart-tlme in Sept someone else may have to contact you. 


VR. 

LtCol McCue 


Randy 

Sent: Thursday, August 11, 2005 10;57 am 
T o: McCue, Ariene M LtCol 
Subject: RE: Meeting LtCol McCue 


Something I didn't mention during our conversations that I think is important to 
note in your records. We knew from early 02 when OSD/GC made some initial 
that •offensive- assistance was outside our charter. That point was discussed with 
the leadership at JPCOM. For that reason, we were very careful to couch our 
in terms of "individual DoD subject matter experts- using personnel, who through 
their prior training, possessed eu^ertise on captivity psychology and resistance to 
interrogation. While this experience and expertise was gained through chartered 
"defensive- resistance to interrogation training, the fact remained that the 
intellectual capital WRT captivity psychology/resistance within DoD resided solely 
within JPRA and a few of the Service survival schools. That is why support was 
reouested from Ft Huchuca (Sp?), DHS, SOF, and US Arny MI. 

Here are some points that I think are important to include in your report : 


• JPRA provided individual DoD subject matter experts on captivity 

psychology/resistance. This was a team of DoD SMEs, not a JPRA PR support 
team. Their observations were based on individual experience and expert 
analysis - not official JPRA promulgated doctrine or TTP (JPRA only 
promulgates defensive resistance TTP) , This point was stressed to the JFCOM 
J3, and Legal and later to Che CDR, DCDR, and COS. 


Observations and TTP proffered during operations in Sep 03 were strictly lAW 
approved OSD/GC guidance. 


TTP was developed/proffered only for use against designated unlawful 
combatants (DUCs) , not PWs. (also lAW OSD/GC) 


think this 


The intent of this differentiation was to Insure that supported 
the Joint Staff, and OSD understood that JPRA was NOT in the business of 
developing/working/assisting in "offensive- detainee operations, 
was later eii 5 )hasi 2 ed by Adra G. during our meeting in Mar 04 where he directed the 
JFCOM staff to draft a position paper for SECDEF approval to change/ten^orarily 
amend the JPRA charter. To ray knowledge that staff action never left the JPCOM 
staff. 


I Hope this helps. 


R. Moulton 


000573 
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■ GECRET//K1, X3 - , 


Joint Personnel Recovery Agency (JPRA) Weekly Report 
4Sep C3 

PART ONE: fTnfomution Above Secret/NOFORM'): N/A 

PART TWO: nrT nwerinformattonj : 

1. (t;)ThisWeek: 

a. (U) CC Comments: The Peisonncl Recovery Advisory Group will meet this afternoon, 4 Sep 03, 

at the Defense IntelligcnEe Analysis Center, Bolling AFB. JPRA will present inforc^on brings on 
the PR Modernization Strategy and the Core Captivity Curriculum to the audience of senior advisors, 
which will include Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defeaise for POW/Missing Personnel Afiaits and 
USJFCOM Chief of Staff; Gen Soligan. 

b. ,^CC Comments confc We deployed a Personnel Recovery Support Team to Ba^idad in 
support of CENTCOM and^MI interrogation requirements. This is an issue that may merit Lessons 
Learned visibility, as there is currently no focal point within DoD for strategic debiieBngfmterrogahon 
TTP development (offimsive). Currently, subject matter expertise on captivity environments, psychology, 
and maintenance resides almost solely within JPRA (defemive). 

c: ^Operations: A IPRA team is in Plovdiv, Bulgaria, supporting EkerciseCOOPERATIVB 

KEY which contmues throu^ next week. The SOUTHCOM Personnd Recovery Siqiport Team 
remains on a 24-hour recall standby to support Combatant Commander requirements should Colombian 
rftbds release DoD persotmel 

d. (U) Tranribrmaaom JPRA J9 is meeting with. United Kingdom Personnel Rccovea 7 program 
managers in London on interoperabOily of US and UK. survival equipmeat and procedures. 

2. (D) Next Week 8-11 Sep 03): JPRA is holding an internal Repatriation Working Group on 9-11 Sep 

03 to r^BW prbeedma used to debrief and return personnd to du^ following isolation or detention 
events. 

3. fO) iJiter this quarter (Sep - Dec 03): The Air Force Communications Agency, Scott APB, IL, will 
visit file JPRA headquarters facility to conduct a formal Conmnmicalions Security (COMSEC) command 
inspection of the JPRA COMSEC account on 23-25 Sqi 03. JPRA is holding the second joint-Service 
Core Captivity Omiculum Working Group on 23-25 Sep 03 at Naval Air Station Brunswick, ME. Our 
Human Factors directorate will make a presentationto the US Anny Aeromedical Psychology Course 
ftom 26 Sep to 10 Oct 03 at Fort Rucker, AL. A meeting with the curriculum director for the US Ara^r 
Fli^ Surgeon basic course will be coniiected to this visit Our J9 staff to a series of upcoming 
engagements including a presentation survival radios to the Mililaty Rtoos Conference in San Diego CA 
on 15-16 Sep 03; the final meeting of the Personnel Recovery Mod erniz a ti on Woridng Group at JPRA on 
1 8 Sep 03; a 19 Sep 03 briefing to the Joint Staff Combat Identification (CID) Action Team (CIDAT) on 
Personnel Recovery and Combat Identification interelationships; and the fourth quarterly Personnel 
Recovery Technology and Intel operability Forum (PR.T1F) on 30 Oct 03. 

4. (U) Answers to USJFCOM Comniander questions: None 

Classified by: 

Derived From: 

Reasoiu^^BB 
Declassify X1,X3,X1 ■ 


^ E<IRET//X1,X3,X 4> 


005964 
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TAB 7 


riaUeS?l,“"HrS^-»: ,™.. „.a„, 

Tn><n Col. Deputy ConBuender* JPRR» iiaaaei 
jk“3t 5Lu??on, SnivT^ol^ co—nder, dPW., Mrt,, 

CONOP IS^ 


Morciar Lt Col» 
Chriatopheci 


C^SIFICATIOH!«li'-Wi' llUlUWr 


I^Xinaaxs *w»**»»»* • — — — 

• j *.».« HVT COMOP and havo provided epeelfic 

Sirs- I have reviewad the draft HVT^o CoBwenta ere in bloo iont, 

!niS“ii;/U«-oSt fSJSHlth ,xplan-tl=n. toUo-ln, «>.t x.cc-».nded 

changes. 

X .x,d «.ie«.d dh. 

to attach to the COOTP. ^ j 5 03 , secdeP iaaood a 

Report is HOT authoritatl 9 certain speclfiad 

mJo to CDh, SOOTHCOH .w«vtn| ^a oolawful 

countex^resistance technifl^ea a^afeAd In this Meno that ha had 

SS^ant, hald at GIl^ V*ll« ha™ tolly !•«>•<» 

■considatad" tha ''“thioj Sr P po Portino Gronp raooanaandad. 

to SOUTHCOK is «oro soatri^ve th» waar 

A copy of that 16 Apt « ?tS*ss5cEF'a gwldanee, ara attadied below. 1 
SOOTHCOM Xettets Implewnti^ S^EF ju pnrtain to a dlffarent 

SLeSd^-S-r^n” 5!i?ti£it, then'uSus. it i- 

opetatlonally necessary, 
hr. i. ona hay point 

/tho draft S’™ sompi^ ^i^Jll^damld to bo raiAWFtll coabataata MOT 
Al-Qalda anmy “^“rtlona of tha Oona« Conrantiona, 

legally ootitlad to tta full P^ „ecoted aa a cOHVEMIIOSWi^S 
Operation Itagl of anoaiy foroaa More TJaFOU 

conflict In Which tho “^orlty o i,roonnal iiithln Irag ara 

oonbatanta. Hiarefora.^alnoat all Mptnr^ P ol.lUan Intamea 

legally entitled « ^SUiona of tha Oenao. 

ICI) status, which \«-i-*«nee techniiiues approved by 

Conventions. Many ^ detained at 6TM0 would not/not be 

SECDEF for use on 0 «AlfFDL co^Wts „ Cle in 1**9- 

lagal under the SMora Wotanti^il^^Pg^ I„, ,„3t be 

Therefore, the led*! , -^^5! of coB»and before any. 

sorted out «ithln JJ»„^* 5 i°"So?Sae the legal, atatua datarmlnation 

.:.plolt.tlon operation, ba^, w «uaa un a^^y;^ otilltad by , 

haa real InpllcatloM for ^ the’ interrogation doctrine 

Intatrogatora. nnf ately. _^S .r t han^tn.^ t.f.rano.'' that 

Counsel for their review/ approx y® . sv*p cOHOP to the 
reconmend StSn tlio CBHTCOH ADR, and 

operational ^t(s) JW i« lg « g^ Higher headquartera in 

suggest to them that they loxw^ -i-m thev irlll definitely want 
theater for review/ approval . In ^ . I^Kia^n of eoiaaend before 

y-in/legal reviews ^helr 

Luting tha CONOP. 'f" i; S^nartlln tachniqnaa 

Clia? JSSa^fS o^tanS‘d.tain^at dT«, thi. COSOP nay «11 ha.. 
U CI^S on at the CEOTCOM/SOCOM laval. 


OjOSSG 
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Bopa this helps you. If you hate any questions, please let me know, r/ 
CAPT Dan Donovan 


) 


..J 


000587 
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TAB 8 


> 

DSRIVED FROM: •UulLl']!)lu Oeveees 
^^CIASSIFY ON: XI, X4 


^JlSaiFICRTlOH W/O AIC H: 
'“caveats H/0 ATCH: ■P089-' 
TERMS H/0 ATCB: NONE 


UNCLASSIFIED 


CIASSIFICATIONS-SBGRB*— 

CAVEATS: 'TOtURil . 
TERMS: NONE 


8. CAPT/aSM lOSJFCOM JOOl) 

Tor«a^er?'’lloSrt'w6'tDsjTCOM^Joi)( Solig*®, Ja^s MaJ Gan/OSAP 
to^Sd/jOhn HADM/OSG lOSJPCOM J3)) 

(OSJFCOM J2) ; ttollahan, David COL/OSHC (OSJFCCM J021) i Okita, Mika 
COL/nSA (USJFCOH J3AI H ^ 

Subject: nl: HVT COSOP IW««T 

CLASsiricAiioHiUiuiin®' iioponn— 

Sira- I note froa your aAedulaa that both ot you may vlalt JPRA this 
week Therefore, I wanted you to be awere that this paat Friday I 
pJS;id;S^aA aJmie legal In put on a propoaed “»=? .‘‘‘•V^rJilue- 
de«loped at the regoeat of Wlitf tor Interrogation of high value 
targota" (BVTa) captured in Iraq. 

We aware that DIA haa previoualy approached JPBA to diocuao 

teSnlmei" for poJame uae In Interrogating terrorlat 
c^etSStrSSSed durinS ^.-GHOT. Sine, . 

training our OS niUtary poraonpel to realat inter«^tiono, it makea a 
certain amount of aenae to seek JPRA'a advice regarding tte - hw 
intarogation technigue a that h ave been 

out enemieo. Apparently MM “'^*5“''!,®'’$ 4 ^ aajtlna^ 

JPRA to develop a COHOP for "more effeotlve" interrogationa 
of HVTs captvured in Ixaqe 

A number of the "interrogation techniguea" auggoated 

draft CONOP ara highly aggrasoire (so A as tb« watar board )r 

w^lbIyioer«lth?S aajlng that if JPAA 1. to Includa aoch t.chniguea 

in a COHOP they prepare for on operational unit in another 

need to bo dann sure they're eppropriete in both a legal and policy 

aenae. JPAA got Ita Uat ot tachnlquos frOT a 

Sorkino Group Report dated 6 Mar 03, so I n aarm they felt that their 
Uat might have alroedy been "bleaBod" by 

during ^ review I diaeovered that the "te^dguos J??’??. th. 

approved in Apr 03 for use by SOOIHCOM at G^ were HOT the aane ea the 
<^e reeonm^ed by that DOD General Counael'a Working Group- what 
SGCDEF approved waa far more restrictive. Accord^gly, I sECORF 

row speSflo eommenta on their draft COHOP baaed on the guidanoa SECDEF 
actually Issued to SOUTHCOM. 

JPRA is noH considering ny coiiBionte, and 

forward ne a rovised- COHOP for further reTlew. Poll credit to Col Randy 
MooltoS ana his team for getting l"0ai wtother 

lould bo aware of this- while it ia beyo^ ny erpertlaa to know 
/ ia appropriate for JPRA to be doing this, I do undoratend the apiflt 
■it tryiig to aaalat thoae forward deployed in any way ™ “"l 
ONODIR I wUl ke ep tryin g to help JPRA flnalliB their COHOP for eventoal 
transmission to V/r, Dw 


a 
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From: 

Sent: 

To: 

CLASSIPICATIOK: 
CAVEATS : 4?0P0Il» 
TEIU4S: it TOlTO ' 


• Wifls Christopher GG-1 4 JPRA/PRA-DT 
Friday. January 21, 230S 3:32 PM 
Markland, Thomas U Col. Chi^ of Staff JPRA/CS 
, Huffstutter John Lt Col JPRA/PRA-CC 
•.,^/V: jien USCC-JPRA Weekly Acttvl^ Report Sep 04-03 


Ron jogged my memory 


Original Message | 

Prom: Moulton, Randy, Col, Comnuuider, JPRA I 

Sent : Wednesday, September 03, 2003 6:53 AM ■ 

Tot MCWeal, Ron, GG14, JPRA CENTCCM mo . ! 

Cc; WirtB, Christopher, Ga-14, JPRA/J3j Atkins, Jolm, Col, Deputy Commander, JPRXj 
Huffstutter, John, Lt Col, JPRA/<J2; Bracich, Mark, Col, JPRX/J7; Reichart, Tim, Lt Col, 
JPRA/PRA-CC {JL 

Subject: REt M OSCC-JPRA Weekly Activity Report Sep 04-03. 

CLASSIFICATIOSt S B OtPr ■ 

CAVEATS t ‘ M o re i ay 
TERMS: !f O WE‘ 

Ron, CA ■ -- - 

XsAttT I've been in contact with ^ Baghdad. He was the one 
who requested the PR5T to assist in interroganion training. He also mentioned that there | 
are several entitles doing interrogations, as^ there is no standazdisetioh/methodology on j 
how to conduct/coordinate the process. He aslted me to bring a team, over to observe what j 
they are doing what* others are doing. Z hhink it would be a good idea to bring a team, 
forward (3 person - myself, Chris Wlrts, Terry Russell) to visit the varioiis interrogation 
facilities and report back to JCS (through CBNTCOM and the JPCOM/LL folks) with i 

observati^is and potential recomn^^atiMis . Having said that, X think the request needs , 
to come from CENTCQK, not just I.caa st^ort, and have already presented the 

concept to JFCOM. We just need thw Invite. Long-term is to identify the need for an OSI^ 
OPR for strategic d^riefing/interrogation. To put it into football terms, .we (JPRA) are i 
the quarterback for defensive resistance qperattlons - there is no quarterback for ! 

offensive resistance operations . Where that s’esponslbility would ultimately fall | 

(JPRA/dhs/SOCW) is. not. the issue, but rather that someone has to take the lead. | 

CenmentB??? ■ j 

Colonel Randy Moulton 


"That others may live... 


To return with honor” 


-----Original Message 

From: MeWeal, 6S-14 Ronald 2. I 
Sent: Wednesday, September 03,' 

To: John Col Deputy Commander JPRA Atkins (B-xnail) ; JPRA Cheif of Staff 
(E-mail) ; Randy Col Commander JPRA Moulton (E-mail) / Todd CMSgt 
JPRA/CCMS Melson (E-mail) 

No Classification Marking in Message Body 
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No Classification Marking In Message Body 
cc Plumer, David B., Marc, SOCOM; James Roberts (E-mail); John C 
Scmggina (Contractor) (E-mail) ; Ric)c Barnes (OSETJCOM) (E-mail ; XOOP 
Garrison (E-mail) ; Dave GS14 Pitts (E-mail) ; Jim Pema (E-mail) ; Joto 
Contractor JPRA./J3 Jagielski {E-mail 2> t Kanneth Col Rollins (E-maxl) t 
Mark ht Col JPRA/J7 Bracich (E-mail) j Morris Lt Col JPRA/J3 Haase 
(E-mai-l) f Ricliard GQ-13 JPRX/Ja Driggers (a-mail) ; Scott Capt Brown 
(E-mail ) ; Scott Pales (E-mail) ; Susan Saunders (E-mail) ; Thom GG-IS 
JPRA/1J8 Beres (E-mail); Timothy. Relchart (E-mail); Tony 2 Lt JPH71/J7 
Alexander (E-mail); William. Naxunaim (E-mail); Laskowsky Karl (E-mail); 
William GG-13 JPRA./J3 Krieg (E-mail); 'Miller, David -- CONTRACTOR- -MR 

Subject: DSCC-JPRA Weekly Activity Report Sep 04-03 


CLASSIFICATIC3N : DacniST 
CAVEATS :N0 are 
TERMS: 


Sir, 

Continuing assistance and preparation for the PRAG, 4 SEP 03. ^so, I 
am preparing for st5»port to the JPRA DV Briefings this month, the first 
being 8 SEP 03 at our HQa. Much of the OSCC planning staff is pr^aring for 
deployment to the CFH in As Saliyah, Qatar. No decision yet on how l^g 
that deployment will be, but the focus remains the development of an Iraqi 
Can^aign Plan. 

ccJPRA-USCC Weekly Report Sep 04-03 .do.c» 

Regards , 

Ron Mc^eal 

IJSCC JPRA REPRESENTATIVE (CCJ3-PP) 



CLASSIFICATION rSBCRET 

CAVEATS 

TERMS: 


CLASSIFIED BY if 
JtBUSOS: I 
DECLASSIFY ON: «3n-« 


CLASSIFICATION: i 
CAVEATS: »e P0iaT « 
TERMS: 


CLASSIF IgP BY; >M u lLiple 3uuxi.o» 
REASCni: 

DECLASSIFY ON: 


CLASSIFICATION: flEGEUT 
CAVEATS: MOPe Ri r* 

TERMS: NONE 


No Classification Marking in Message Body 
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TAB 10 



DEPAHTMENT OF DEFENSE 

COMMANDER 

US. JOINT FORCES COMMAND 
I SS2 MITSCHER AVENUE SUITE 200 
NORFOLK. VA 23SS1.24aS 


IN REPLY REFER TO: 

J02 

29 Sep 04 


MEMORANDUM FOR, COMMANDER, JOINT PERSONNEL RECOVERY AGENCY 
Subject Joint Peisoraiel Recovery Agency Mission Guidsnce 

1. The Joint Personnel Recovery Agency (JPRA) is the DoD Office of PrimaiyResponsMlity 
for DoD-wide personnel recovery matters. JPRA provides Joint Personnel Recovery functional 
expertise and assistance tbrou^out DoD and other government agencies on issues related to 
Conibat Search and Rescue; Evasion and Recovety, Operational POW/MIA Matters tmd Code of 
Conduct Training. JPRA will conduct operations in accordance with its mission as stated in 
USJFCOMINST 3100.4. 

2. JFRA’s training mission is focused on ensuring the survivability of U.S. personnel in hostile 
environments or captivity. The Code of Conduct trainiiig, designed to devoir^ uiufoim training 
programs in the areas of combat survival, evasion, resistance, and escape witiiin the Services, is 
of particular importance given the current cpentional ctimate. Focus must remain on training 
persoimel in tii^ "defensive” techniques.' Recent requests &om OSD and the Combetant 
Commands have solicited JPRA support based on knowledge and information gained through the 
debiiefing of fbnner U.S. POWs and detainees and theii plication to U.S. strategie debriefing 
and interrogation techniques. These requests, which can be chareoterized as “offinslve” support, 
go beyond the chartered responsibilities of JI^A. These "offensive” techniques include, but are 
not Ihcited to, activities designed not to increase one’s resistance capabilities to intemgation 
techniques but rather intended to instruct personnel, for the purpose of gathering ofinfonnation, 
on how to break down another’s ability to withstand inteirogation. 

3. The use of resistance to interrogation knowledge for “offensive” purposes lies outside the 

roles and lesponsibUities of JPRA. Accordingly, any deviation in roles responsibilities must 

beoarefullyscrutinized and vetted tiirott^ proper legal andpolioy channels, JPRA peisonne! 
will not conduct any activities or make any recommendations on offensive iritarogation 
techniques or activities without specific ^proval from the US JFCOM Commander, Deputy 
Commander, or the Chief of Staff. Deviations fiom the JPRA chattered mission of this nature 
are policy dedsions that will be forwarded to the Office of tiie Secretary of Defense (OSD) fer 
action. JPRA will continue to direct alt requests for external siqjpoit through USJFCOM and 
refrain from providing any support or infonnation unless specifically directed by USJFCOM as 
outlined above. 
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TAB 12 

'lj39l-OHoC 



BAGHDAD AIR BASE, IRAQ 


15 Jul 03 


memorandum for > 

SUBJECT: Policy No. 1 - Battlefield Intenogation Team and FadlityCBIT/F) Policy 


1. (IB References . 

a. (U) Geneva Convention Relative to the Treatment of Prioners of War, 12 Aug 49. 

b. (U) Geneva Conventian Relative to the Protection of Civilian Persons io Tune of 
War, 12Aiig49. 

c. (U)DoD Directive 2310.1, DoDEnetnyPOW Detainee Program, IBAug 94. 

d. (U)AR190-8,EiiemyPiisonersof'War,RetainedPasoiinel,CiviIianIntemees 

and oier Detainees, 1 Oct 97. 

e. (U) DA Pam 27-1, Treaties Goveraing Land Warfare, 7 Dec 56. 

£ (U) FM 27-10, The Law of Land WaTfere, 1 8 Jul 56. 


g. (UypOUO) FM 34-52, trteriogalion Intelligence, 8 May 87. 

h. (U) CENTCOM Reg 27-13, Captured Persons, 7 Feb 95. 

2. nr Hmnlemen tation. 


.^^ Annlicahilitv. This politgr shall apply to all battlefiel^ 
by units or personndmider the operational or tarmcal control of" 


coDdneted 
and its 


u riffirft nf Primarv ResnonsibP itV fOPBl * ^ OPR for all 

■HtiifiSl mbf^ to ^ pplfey-. days of the 

ibUcation of fire poticy,^Mii shaU publish stands 

Ms policy fajonliailte areas of operatroa AH BIT^j^trogation TIPs 

^beapprovMbyflMHl. Annex A lists the approved TTPs. 
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c. (U) Tiaitiing . All peisotmel assigned or tasked as intenogators, interpreters or 
guards shall receive training on fliis policy, file BnVF SOP, and the laws of war md DoD 
regulations applicable to enemy prisoner of war (EPW) and detainee operations in the 
USCENTCOMAOR. 

3. (U) Policy . , 

nnih! and peisonnel conduct battlefield interrogations to obt^ tactical 
intelligence for mission accompIishmenL Battlefield mterrogation TTPs exploit capture 
cynifmme experienced bv most detainees during combat operations. For the ^ 
purposes of this policy, "detainee" refers to “dwlian internees" and "other detainees” (in 
Iraq) and “pOTons under control" elsewhere in the USCENTCOM AOR. 

Use tire tninimiro amount of fimee necessary in self-defense, defense of others 
feclii&ig other EPWs and detainees), to prevent esc^e or to protect mission-esscntiBl 
eqniprneirtlAW tire approved BIT ROE (AjmexB). No person will strike any EPW or 
detainee on any part of his body, except when authorized by die BIT ROE. 

Enenv eorribatants and Iraqi legune or WMD leadership on ^rptrrved black or 
gray Hsts, and designated hi^ vahie targets (HVTs).eIsewhere in the USCENTCOM 
AOR, are ^ject to detention at at^ time. NrmcombatBnts who are believed to possess 

inibnnation ingrortant to. Or are interfering wWi, mission accomplishment be 

toupoiarily detained. EPWsa nd detainees who are not suspected of pressing 
information to aDswerflHBkntelligence leqniremenis be r^iatiiated, released or 

tamed over to a tireater collection point, detention facilrty or designated auOioiiQr. 



eL48fEPWB and detainees must « all tiiBss be hrananely treated. No EPW or. 
detamee miry be subjected to plq^sicai m ntiladan or to medical or sdentific 
experinKmlalion of ai^ kin± However, ■MBpcrsormel will provide medical care in 
accordance witii the laws of war and DoD regulations. EPWs and detainees must be 
protected ngnmut all acts of violence public intimidation, pnb& insults md public 
cniioa^. Reprisals against EPWs or detainess and gimq) punishment are prohibited. 
EPWs tiiat refbse to answer may not be threatened, insulted, or exposed to unpleasant or 
disadvantageous treatment of any kind. EPWs and detainees shall be permitted to sleqr 
for at least four hours in every 24 hour nrrioH 
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LA. 

£ forces will taJce all possible sanitary measures to ensure 

the and liealtlifiilness of the BIT/F, taking into account local conditions. 

EPWs and detainees shall have for their use, day and night, lavatories which are ^ 
maintained abiding to the sanitary conditions of the camp. All EPWs and detainees 
will receive a medical screening (widiin the capturing unit’s capabilities) for injunes, 
illness and disease within 4 hours after intake at the BIT/F, or within 12 hours after 
detention by®Bi® forces, whichever is sooner. EPWs and detaineia notb^^ 
prohibited fttun presenting themselves to medical authorities for exammatioa 
medical personnel wHlinspect the BIT/F and all detainees daily and perform firmer 
medical examinations or treatment on individual EPWs and detainees u medicalty 
required. Medical personnel and guards will document the intake medical screening and 
all significant medical treatment for each EPW and detainee. 


g. CU) Daily food rations shall be snfiScient in type, quantity. qualiW, and variety to 
keep EPWs and rietainees in a good state of healdi and prevent wei^ loss or the 
development of imtritiotal deficiencies. Water will be readily available for EPW and 
detainee consunqrtion and will not be witiiheld. All EPWs and d etaine es will he provided 
not less rtian one full ration of HDR ftrr consumption during each 24-honr period. 


4. flit Review. TheOPRwillreviewfliispolity every six months. The next mandatory 
review of this poli^ is on 15 Jm 04. 
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annexe TO 



POUCYNO. 2 

BIT RULES OF ENGA.GEMENT 


necessBiy means available and to take all appropriate action ® . 

themselves, their unit, otiier US and coalition forces, and EPWs and detamees in then- 

custody oc controL 

2 Use die least amount of force necessary to prevent escape^lhal force is auto^ 
if there is no oflier effective means to prevent eseiqie. Use verbal connni^ VV 
AroWc; ■'AWGm"oT”Qn!-I;’‘“Sm'-Arobic: ‘TfffS/,- “ “a^-UK -Arabic. 
“ISCOTI ") whenever possible before resorting to the use of leflial force. 

3. Lethal force is aufiioriied to protect mission-essential property listed below; 

a. Weapons, ammunition, ordnance and signaling pyrotechnics; 

b. Orntronedcryptograpliic items (CX3): _ . 

c. Hectronic derices Oaptops.toiighbooks,camera/videoeqaq?inent. etc.) 

Conlaiiiing classified data; ■ ■ j ■ 

d. Night risidi devices (NVDs), laser and electro-optical devices; 

B. Classified documents or media; 

£ GPS ornarigation equipment (b! 

wheflier for air or ground navi^tion; _ » . 

Sensitive aircraft nussion equipment, including aircraft and fuel sources; 
Radios and radio eqiripment; 

Rinnd chits and essential evasion and recovery equipment; 

Fire siqqiort eqiripment (SOFLAM, MK VH, etc.);^ 

P-rmiTnlled drugs fmonih^ De icedrnie, NAAK injecto rs); 

QnrertcolhXi devic^e.g..*«»B*« DSOT equipment); 


g- 

h. 

i. 
j- 

k. 

L 

m. 

n. 

o. 
P- 
q- 


EneniyCBRN -weapons, ramutionB and delive^ systems 
CBSN detection, testing, alami, and decontamin^on ^ipment; 
Vdrides, inchding rover, coataining aiqr of the items listed a^e; ati^ 
Any other items critical to the execution of a designated mission. 
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ANNEX A TO® 

m 

■MM POLICY NO. 1 

■1® BIT INTERROGATION TTPS (S/REL UK) 

Interrogation 

TTP 

Description 

FM 35-42 Reference fif any) 

Direct approach 

Using rewards, privileges during 
direct questinning. 


Yellmg, Loud 
Music, light 
Control 

Create fear, disorient source and 
prolong capture shock. Volume 
controlled to prevent injury. 

App. H, Increased Fear Up 
Approach (Harsh); Chap 3, 
Interrogation Process, 
manipulation of environment to 
establish and maintain controL 

Deceptioa 

Use of falsified documents, reports 

App. H, “Establish Your 

Id^^ Approach, File and 
Dossier Approach. ' 


[Whereupon, at 11:20 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 

o 











